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Lights of 


shining through 


the rain...Sending a message 
to all advertisers 


Spring downpour slashing at the window pane. . . . But inside 
this little house the fragrant and crackling glow of the fireplace 
defies damp and chill and storm. .. . And here, after turmoil 
of the work day, is tranquillity. 
What better fortune, man of business, could your advertising 
have than to be welcomed at the countless snug firesides of 
America such as this? 
It has always been true that home is America’s reading place. 
And always true that evening is America’s reading time. And 
always true that the best environment for America’s adver- 
tising is the HOME-ENVIRONMENT. 

* Ke * 
In Chicago the key-audience for the man of business is The 
Chicago Daily News. 
With nightfall comes the preferred newspaper to the homes 
who give it eager welcome. And in this home-environment 


it will be leisurely and thoughtfully read. 


Read by workers home from factory or desk . . . By mothers, 
fathers, daughters, sons ... By priests and pastors, our 
spiritual advisers . .. By teachers of our young... By the 
professional man . .. By bankers, merchants and business 


executives. 

All, all reading The Chicago Daily News in the relaxing hours 
at home. A concentration of readers without duplicate in our 
great Midwest city. 


* * * 


Going into the third generation The Chicago Daily News has 
kept faith with the steadfast home ideals of its friends. 
Friends—more than a million of them! 

They will become your friends, too, man of business, if you 
will draw closer to them in their own home-environment. 
And in seeking their friendship The Daily News can render 


you a true and abundant service. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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The Detroit Free Press 


ESTABLISHED 1{83! 


DETROIT 


April 5, 1943 








Editor & Publisher, 
1700 Times Building, 
New York, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


On your editorial page of March 20th you said some 
very nice things about Mr. John S. Knight's own signed editorial 
column "The Editor's Notebook" which appears each Sunday in The 
Detroit Free Press. 


When you say: 


"One of the most stimulating columns 

of comment in American newspapers to- 
day is Mr. Knight's weekly “Editor's 
Notebook" which appears on the editorial 
page of his papers," 


you express in essence what 
thousands of Detroit and Michigan people have been thinking 
ever since the column made its first appearance in The Detroit 
Free Press. 


It is this new and refreshing approach to the questions 
of the hour.....this journalistic spirit that is both forthright 
and frank in its expressions in print and in its interpretation 
of the modern function of a newspaper that permitted The Free Press 
to show an average monthly circulation increase of 27,433 during 
1942.....a reason too perhaps why this newspaper is doing such an 
outstanding productive job for the advertisers who use its columns. 


Very truly yours, 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
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BALTIMORE'S 


payroll for its 201,000 industrial wage earners 
is now averaging 92 million dollars a week. 
That’s an average weekly wage of $47 per 


worker. —State Comm. of Labor & Statistics. February, 1943. 


Whether you are selling ideas, or services, or 
merchandise you can reach most Baltimoreans 
most effectively and economically through the 


SUNPAPERS 


MORNING e EVENING e SUNDAY 






336,469 Daily 260,677 Sunday ; 


MARCH Average Net Paid Circulation 


333,748 Daily 257,420 Sunday ~ 
FEBRUARY Average Net Paid Circulation [ 






Sunpaper Carrier 
James W. Sennett 


He’s one of 150 adults who 
deliver The Sunpapers exclu- 

















sively throughout the Ballti- 
more A. B. C. City Zone. 
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He has owned a route for 

the last 8 years and now ’ : , - ‘ 

delivers more than 2200 329,328 Daily 255,086 Sunday . 

Daily (M. & E.) and 1450 JANUARY Average Net Paid Circulation 

Sunday Sunpapers to sub- — \ 
S ae ndslgthenipdstians nee nob 

seribers in North Baltimore. _ es yaa at 
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325,588 Daily 238,316 Sunday 
Average Net Paid Circulation 
A. B. C. Audit Report for 12 Months 
Ending September 30, 1942 ; 
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JAY LIBERATOR 


a ~~ 

tS. ig Consolidated Bombers Pave 
Way for Peace Time Touring; 
Chungking Only 38 Hours 
From San Fratielaco to Bris. 


bane in thirty-five hours f: 
+ 3 rong 
New York to London in, seven- 


WHY THE LIBERATOR — "ree rea ioa 
IS MAKING THE HEADLINES  jgerators Hammer Shore 


Day Arrer Day, 4-engine, long-range LIBERATOR bombers installations --- Fighters 
are leaving their calling cards on every Axis front from - 


Kiska to Wilhelmshaven. That’s why the LIBERATOR is Strafe Radio Plant. 


making the headlines. 








eee 
The public—as well as the thousands of people who help MONS 

build America’s warplanes, and more thousands whose sons, POE'S SHIPS HiT IN SOLO 

brothers, and friends are flying them —look to their news- i emt 

papers for reports on the exploits of these planes. 


° orce 
To your readers, the proper identification of the Bombers of Navy Carrier For 
LIBERATOR as one of America’s two 4-engine long-range D sage Five i Surprise Raid 
al 





bombers, is a matter of high interest. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. * Vultee Field, Calif. * Fort Worth, Texas * New 

Orleans, La. * Nashville, Tenn. * Wayne, Mich. * Allentown, Penna. 

Tucson, Ariz. * Elizabeth City, N. C. * Louisville, Ky. * Miami, Fila. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


i .P.)- 
shington, Oct. 9 A. 
Beier Navy announced today 


contin 
that Army bombers, 
\uing their steady pounding 













Designers and builders of the LIBERATOR—(4-engine bomber), CORONADO—(potrol ‘lof Japanese in the Aleutial 

bomber), CATALINA—(patrol bomber), P4Y—(patrol bomber), LIBERATOR EXPRESS— j jands! had dropped fiftee! 

(transport) VALIANT—(basic trainer), VENGEANCE—(dive bomber), SENTINEL—(“Flying fh Is ands, . the enem 
Jeep”), RELIANT—(navigational trainer). 8 of bombs pir T ees 
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18,938,525 Lines 


18,343,026 Fines 
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15,395, 831 dines 


14,202,544 fines 
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A slightly Statistical friend took exception to 
the above chart... which was designed on the principle 
that the shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line and a straight argument. It lacks interim, he says. 
No nuances. No background. So we present... upper right, 
a more detailed production, with zigzag lines that leap like 


a chamois from peak to peak, and sally in every valley. 

Some people like graph lines that lead a simple 
life. Some are suckers for lines that seesaw. Others prefer 
pies or bars. The Big Moment, however, in any graph 
line is not where it started or strayed—but where it stops! 

Statisticians may mull over the medias res; 
the realist is interested only in the end of the line... 
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WE STRIVE TO PLEASE... 


in the rating farthest to the right, the late dated record. 


And buyers of advertising get little light or 
nourishment out of what a paper was when. You can’t 
buy advertising yesterday! 

Chart it any way you like . . . straight-line, 
seesaw, bars or split circles . . . the record puts The 
Inquirer first in Philadelphia as an advertising medium. 
It carries the largest volume. It delivers best for retail 


advertisers. It has grown every year for seven years. 
Because The Inquirer has proved again and 
again to be the largest and best package of sales power 


in Philadelphia . . 


. the second largest market in the 


country and one of the best today! 





National Advertising Representatives: Oshorn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York. Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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Material proot that editors all over the country read dicat 
The New York Times comes to us every day in the men 
shape of clippings ffom the publications they edit. 1 


These clippings show that not only do these editors gove: 
read The Times, but also that they pass along what layin 
they read in The Times to readers of their own publi- The 


cations. govel 


4 Thus, in a typical month recently, our clippings show the ¢ 
gn* that there were 2,615 quotes from The Times in 1,260 a 
» | publications—weekly and daily newspapers, trade and recte 


cn , was | 
\ general magazines. Pusat 
ut ir 
4 Significant to note is the fact that most of these onl 
go™ quotes are from The Times editorial page. count 

* ‘ 
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This unusual impact of The Times upon the editorial 
mind of America contributes to its tremendous influ- 
ence upon the whole mind of America, and is a further 


reason why The Times is known as “America’s most 


distinguished newspaper.” 











THE ANTI-TRUST action against the 
Associated Press took a new turn 


pihis week. : 
Attorneys for the AP on April 3 
served the Department of Justice with 
an interrogatory demanding the an- 
swers to 40 questions regarding origin 
of the suit, alleged efforts of Marshall 
Field to obtain proxies to insure his 
election to AP in 1942, contractual 
relations of the Chicago Sun, its syn- 
dicate and Parade, the Field-owned 
weekly supplement, and visits of FBI 
men to AP members before last year’s 
AP membership meeting. 

This move, made exactly a week 
aftr AP had replied to 100 of 127 
government interrogatories (E & P, 
April 3, page 3), had the effect of de- 
laying trial of the suit until the AP’s 
questions are quashed or answered. 
The trial date cannot be set until the 
government responds. The govern- 
ment has 15 days in which to answer, 
unless additional time is granted by 
the court on request of the govern- 
ment. 

John Henry Lewin, who has di- 
rected the government’s suit since it 
was filed last Aug. 28, told Eprror & 
PustisHER in Washington that the De- 
partment of Justice will answer the 

AP interrogatories within the pre- 
scribed period unless difficulty is en- 

ountered in obtaining the material, 

which event an extension will be 
asked. No need for such extension 
now appears, he said. 

The government also will be 

‘Johnny-on-the-spot to protect its 

terests” during taking of the de- 

positions, he said, but may suggest to 
P counsel that the schedule be 
anged to permit more rapid com- 
pletion of that job. He understands 

e@ present plan is to extend the 

deposition taking over a period of 

about a month and he thinks that is 
too long. 
4 To Take Depositions 

Accompanying the _ interrogatory 
was a notice that the AP would take 
depositions from 19 newspapers and 
ews, photo and feature agencies in 
ew York and from two in Chicago 
egarding the extent of their news 
pathering and news disseminating ac- 
ivities. The New York depositions 
ill be taken orally between April 12 
pnd May 14 in New York in Room 
605, Bar Building, 36 West 44th Street, 
and on May 3 and 5 at Room 3200, 
2300 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
The government was invited to attend 
hnd cross examine the witnesses. 

The AP interrogatory asked whether 
Silliman Evans, publisher of the 
hicago Sun and the Nashville Ten- 
essean, voted 120 proxies in behalf 
bf Field’s election to membership at 
e 1942 AP meeting. AP also asked 
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P Files 40 Interrogatories 
or U. S. to Answer in Suit 


Asks Whether Chicago Sun Syndicate or 
“Parade” Have Exclusive Contracts With 
Newspapers... New Moves Delay Trial 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


the government to explain how Field 
or any one acting for him solicited 
them. 

Another question was whether com- 
plaints made by Mrs. Eleanor Medill 
Patterson, publisher of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, and by Field either 
orally or in writing, prompted the 
anti-trust action. The government 
was requested to furnish the dates 
when either or both told the Depart- 
ment of Justice that they were “or 
would be or might be unable to 
obtain membership in the AP.” Bids 
of both for membership were defeated 
at the 1942 AP meeting. 

Quiz on Field's Exclusive Rights 

AP inquired into details of the con- 
tracts held by Mrs. Patterson, as well 
as by Field, with news, picture and 
feature services other than AP. The 
government was asked whether any 
of Field’s Chicago Sun Syndicate or 
Parade contracts with newspapers 
provide exclusive rights of publica- 


tion of material in the respective 
territorities of the newspapers they 
serve, 

In its questions dealing with the FBI 
visits to AP members, the cooperative 
news agency hinted that these agents 
inquired of each person visited 
whether a proxy had been received 
from the Chicago Tribune to vote 
against Field’s election, or one from 
the Washington Post, Washington Eve- 
ning Star or Sunday Star to help de- 
feat Mrs. Patterson. Full details of 
such visits by FBI men were re- 
quested. 

AP also asked the government to 
name the “several newspapers which 
have paid or offered to pay $250,000 or 
more to obtain membership in AP,” 
which were referred to in the Depart- 
ment of Justice complaint against AP. 

Details of Field’s contract with 
the Chicago Daily News for printing 
of the Sun also were demanded. These 
questions asked whether or not Field 





Criticism Brings Change 
In Food Conference Plan 


WASHINGTON, April 6—The White 

House is backtracking on its order 
that the international food conference 
convening April 27 be free from “in- 
terference” on the part of working 
newspaper reporters. 

As a result of outspoken views ex- 
pressed by Elmer Davis and lashes 
applied by editoralists and columnists, 
it has been announced that the parley 
to be attended by Allied Nations rep- 
resentatives will be covered by the 
press and not exclusively by employes 
of OWI and the State Department. 
The official reporters will be on the 
job, too; they probably will be the 
only ones admitted to actual discus- 


sions, but the story will not be their 


scoop, as first planned. 
Davis Reluctant 


Mr. Davis’ reluctance to go through 
with the original program leaves no 
doubt where he stands. “Someone 
has to get the news out,” he said, “but 
the OWI never has wanted to cover 
anything for the press of the nation 
and I don’t think that it is essential 
in this case.” 

To the direct question whether re- 
porters are to be barred (the ap- 
parent intent of a message circulated 
among publishers at the direction of 
the White House), Mr. Davis an- 
swered: “I know of no such plan. 
There certainly will be reporters on 
the premises.” 

(At his press conference, Wednesday 
afternoon, Mr. Davis repeated his as- 


surance that newspapermen will not 
be barred from coverage of the con- 
ference. They will not be admitted 
to the actual discussions, but are un- 
der no restraint otherwise, he said.) 

The idea was the President’s own. 
He passed it on to Press Secretary 
Stephen Early and to Mr. Davis, not 
for advice but to be put into opera- 
tion. Understandably, Mr. Early has 
not commented. But it has been 
established to the satisfaction of the 
Washington newspaper corps that his 
views on relations with the press do 
not always harmonize with those of 
Mr. Roosevelt. The President’s in- 
spection trip last year under the cloak 
of censorship, with all but three press 
association men barred from covering 
or writing until given the signal from 
the White House, was not of Early’s 
planning. 

The Presidential press secretary dis- 
closed that Michael J. McDermott, 
press officer of the State Department, 
has been called in to work with Mr. 
Davis on setting up a press office “for 
the convenience of newspapermen.” 
This would be a clearing house for 
material gathered and written by the 
OWI newsmen. 

While he will have a hand in con- 
ducting the press office, Mr. Davis 
made it clear this does not mean re- 
porters will be restricted to that 
source. 

Roy A. Roberts, president of the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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owns the equipment on which his 
paper is printed. 
A condensation of the 
rogatory follows: 

“1, State the date or dates upon which 
Mrs. Eleanor Medil! Patterson, publisher of 
the Washington Times-Herald, complained, al- 
leged, or stated, orally or in writing, to the 
Department of Justice or to Thurman Arnold, 
former Assistant Attorney General, or to any 
other official, employee, or representative of 
said Department, that she was or would be or 
might be unable to obtain membership in the 
Associated Press. 

“2. State the date or dates upon which 
Marshall Field or the Chicago Sun or any 
employee or representative of Marshall Field 
or of the Chicago Sun complained, (etc., same 
as above). 

“3. State whether Field or the Chicago 
Sun or any employe of Field or of the Chicago 
Sun has, during the period July 1, 1941, to 
date, entered into any contracts or agreements 
with United Press Associations under which 
U.P. agrees to furnish its news service for 
publication in the Chicago Sun. 

“4, If the answer to Int. 3 is in the affirm- 
ative, set forth in detail the terms of each of 
said contracts or agr ts, including the 
dates they were made, the parties thereto, and 
the nature and dates of any modifications 
thereof. 

“S. State whether Field or the Chicago Sun 
or any employe . . . has during the period 
July 1, 1941, to date, entered into any con- 
tracts or agreements with New York Herald 
Tribune News Service, or any other person, 
firm, or corporation, under the terms of which 
New York Herald Tribune Service is fur- 
nished for publication in the Chicago Sun. 

“6. If the answer to Int. § is in the affirm- 
ative, set forth in detail the terms of each of 
said contracts or agreements (etc., same as 
No. 4). 


Acme Contract Terms Sought 

“7. State whether Field or the Chicago 
Sun or any employe . . . has, during the 
period July 1, 1941, to date, entered into any 
contracts or agreements with Acme Newspic- 
tures, Inc., under the terms of which Acme 
Newspictures, Inc., granted to the Chicago 
Sun any right to receive and publish the 
service of Acme Newspictures, Inc., in the 
said the Chicago Sun. 

“8. If the answer to Int. 7 is in the affirm- 
ative, set forth in detail the terms of each 
(ete., same as No. 4). 

“9. State whether Field or the Chicago 
Sun, or any employe . . . has entered into 
any contracts or agreements with any persons, 
firms, or corporations, other than those spe- 
cifically mentioned in Interrogatories 3 to and 
including 8 under the terms of which such 
persons, firms, or corporations furnish news, 
features, pictures, comics or other material 
for publication in the Chicago Sun. 

“10. If the answer to Int. 9 is in the af- 
firmative, set forth in detail the terms of all 
of said contracts (etc., same as No. 4). 

“11. State whether Mrs. Patterson or the 
Washington Times-Herald, or any employe. . . 
has, during the period Jan. 1, 1939, to date, 
entered into or is now a party to any con- 
tracts or agreements with United Press Asso- 
ciation (etc., same as No. 3). 

“12. If the answer to Int. 
affirmative, set forth in 
(etc., same as No. 4). 

“13. State whether Mrs. Patterson or the 
Washington Times-Herald, or any employe 

. has, during the period Jan. 1, 1939, to 
date, entered into or is now a party to any 
contracts or agreements with King Features, 
Inc., or with any other person, firm, or cor- 
poration, under which any services furnished 
by King Features, Inc., including INS News 
service, is furnished for publication in the 
Washington Times-Herald. 


AP inter- 





11 is in the 
detail the terms 


3 “14. If the answer to Int. 13 is in the af- 
firmative, set forth in detail (etc., same as 
No. 4). 

“15. State whether Mrs. Patterson or the 


Washington Times-Herald or any employe 

. - has, during the period Jan. 1, 1939, to 
date, entered into or is now a party to any 
contracts or agreements with Chicago Trib- 
une-New York News Syndicate, Inc. (etc., 
same as No. 5). 

“16. If the answer to Int. 15 is in the af- 
firmative, set forth in detail the terms (etc., 
same as No. 4). 

“17. State whether Mrs. Patterson or the 
Washington Times-Herald or any employe 

- has, during the period Jan. 1, 1939, to 
late, entered into or is now a party to any 


(Continued on page 44) 
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War Dept. Says Roberts 
Photos Were “Staged’ 


Picture Pool Photographer Took Tunisian 
Pictures in Training Area, Claiming 
They Were Actual Battle Shots 


By JACK PRICE 


THE disclosure April 6 by the War 

Department that the much pub- 
lished picture taken by Still Picture 
Pool Photographer Harrison B. Roberts 
of the AP staff was in reality not a 
photo of an actual war scene but one 
taken in a training area, has practic- 
ally indicted all war-news camera- 
men. In our last week’s column we 
praised this photo as being a great 
picture, which it would be if au- 
thentic, but we made the error along 
with the AP and all the other mem- 
bers of the pool in believing the 
photo was genuine. 

We have no apologies to offer for 
the article because we have no rea- 
son to doubt an authentic source. In 
this instance the Roberts photo was 
released to us in good faith by the 
Associated Press which in turn as- 
sumed it was genuine because it had 
the approval of the Army Bureau of 
Public Relations. 

War Department Statement 

The following AP dispatch released 
Tuesday in Washington by the War 
Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions establishes the true status of the 
much publicized photograph. 

“The War Department said tonight 
that it had been informed that five 
recent Tunisian war area photographs 
were ‘misleading in their captions’ 
and that the Associated Press had sus- 
pended the photographer responsible 
on the ground that he had violated 
its ‘elementals of accurate news-photo 
reporting.’ 

“The statement issued by the War 
Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions follows: ; 

““‘The War Department states it 
has been informed by General Eisen- 
hower that a recent series of photo- 
graphs taken by an Associated Press 
photographer, representing the war- 
time still photographic pool, were mis- 
leading in their captions as provided 
by the photographer. 

“ ‘Referring to the principal picture 
in the series, which was issued for 
publication captioned as an American 
patrol under bombardment ‘some- 
where on the Tunisian front,’ while 
Medical Corps men attended a wound- 
ed man in the foreground, General 
Eisenhower advised it was taken not 
under hostile bombardment but in a 
training area. 
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“Investigation of this picture and 
four others in the same series was 
undertaken both by the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations and 
the AP. 

“*The Associated Press has advised 
the War Department its investigation, 
which is still continuing, resulted in a 
statement directly from the photo- 
grapher, advising the scene represent- 
ed a re-enactment, by use of land 
mines, of conditions he had seen at the 
front but had not been in position to 
photograph, and advising further that 
he had failed to qualify the caption 
as a reenactment or training scene. 

“*The Associated Press further 
stated that, because the procedure 
represented such violation of its ele- 
mentals of accurate news-photo re- 
porting, on which the same funda- 
mentals always have applied as in 
news reporting, it had placed the 
photographer under .suspension and 
asked the War Department to termin- 
ate his accreditation as a war cor- 
respondent. 


“‘The pictures were cleared through 
regular channels, first for security by 
a field censor in North Africa, and 
were dispatched to the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations, 
which on March 29 turned them over 
to the Associated Press and the other 
members of the still picture pool— 
Acme Newspictures, International 
News Photos and Life Magazine.’” 

Released with Army Permission 


We were informed at the AP that 
when the pictures were first received 
they were so impressed with the ex- 
cellence of the photos that they re- 
quested by cable for further informa- 
tion. In fact the pictures were so 
extraordinary that a second cable 
request was sent for a first-person 
story. All this was done long before 
the War Department began an in- 
quiry into pictures. It took many 
days before any definite information 
could be obtained from Roberts and 
in the meantime the photos were re- 
leased to the Pool with the approval 
of the Army. 


The original captions, sent by 
Roberts and passed by the various 
Army censors, states that the photos 
were taken while American forces 
were under Stuka Dive Bomber At- 
tacks. Finally after many cables for 
additional information Roberts admit- 
ted that he had erroneously captioned 
his photos and that they had been 
taken in a training area. 

It would be hardly fair to condemn 
either the Associated Press or other 
members of the Still Picture Pool who 
released the photo through their syn- 
dicates for this incident. For one 
member to accuse the Pool photo- 
grapher who belongs to the staff of 
another organization would be also 
to cast reflections upon his own rep- 
resentative. What private opinion 
may be held by any member regard- 
ing the origin of pictures by another 
member’s cameramen is never aired 
unless indisputable proof of skull- 
duggery is available. 

In Roberts’ case, the AP admits a 
careful scrutiny of the picture in 
question to the extent that they sub- 
mitted it to Army officers for an 
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opinion. It so happened that these 
officers could not officially make a 
statement because the picture and 
subject were not in their jurisdiction. 
All of which shows that the intentions 
of the organization cannot be imputed. 
This may also be applied to other 
Pool organizations because, after all, 
they have confidence in their repre- 
sentatives and do not expect their 
photographers to make misstatements 
or fake pictures. 

Because one man has been dis- 
covered in an error, all news pho- 
tographers should not be accused of 
the same misrepresentation. Roberts’ 
guilt is probably due to over-zealous- 
ness. 


Of this picture, the New York Daily 
News said, “it was a great battle 
picture.” Life spread it for a double 
truck and the caption along with their 
‘explanation proved that the editors 
must have doubted the authenticity of 
the photo. 

In this caption Life says: 

Life Appeared Doubtful 

“Greatest War Picture.” The legend 
goes on to point out various details 
which would arouse suspicion in the 
minds of the readers as to the genu- 
iness of the action. It winds up the 
description by saying: “But the fact 
that it was taken by a top-flight AP 
photographer and released by the War 
Department argues that the picture 
was authentic and that it was pos- 
sible that all the lucky breaks and 
military abnormalities in the picture 
might happen at one and the same 
time.” It closed with: “The greatest 
news pictures are usually obtained by 
accident.” 


Just what the repercussions will be 
is unknown but regardless we still 
believe Roberts made a good picture, 
if only he had sent the true story of 
how and where it was made. 


In passing, we should point out a 
fact that newspaper cameramen should 
know, especially those who are or 
will be sent out as war correspon- 
dents. 

There were many newspaper pho- 
tographers who scoffed at the training 
given Signal Corps photographers. 
One thing those Signal Corps camera- 
men are taught is: The Army does 
not desire nor will it tolerate decep- 
tion in photography. The soldier- 
cameramen are instructed to take pic- 
tures that are truly genuine and in- 
formative regardless of conditions and 
that they must be accurate in their 
captions. This information is highly 
important for military purposes and 
those who scoffed at the methods of 
training Signal Corps cameramen may 
heed the lesson presented in the 
Roberts photo. Surely this object 
lesson may be heeded by all members 
of the profession. 


To Discuss Newsreint 
Situation On April 15 


Wasuincton, April 5—A meeting to 
discuss the print paper and pulpwood 
situations has been tentatively set for 
April 15, at the call of W. G. Chandler, 
chief of the Printing and Publish- 
ing Division of the War Production 
Board. 


The date would put the session 


slightly in advance of the American 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association an- 
nual meeting in New York City, April 
20-22. 

Expected for the conference with 
Mr. Chandler are A. G. Wakeman, 
chief of the pulp and paper branch; 
Donald J. Sterling, adviser to Donald 
M. Nelson on newspaper matters; 
H. M. Bitner, consultant to Mr. 
Chandler on newspaper matters; and 
R. L. Weldon, paper administrator for 
the Canadian government. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April 13-14—New York State 
Circulation Managers, spring 
meeting, Hotel Utica, Utica, N.Y. 

April 14—The Canadian Press, 
annual general meeting, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

April 17-18—Pacific South- 
west Mechanical Executives, 5th 
annual convention, Elks Club, 
Los Angeles. 

April 18—Florida Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Assn, 
spring meeting, Tampa Terrace 
Hotel, Tampa. 

April 19— Associated Press, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

April 19-21—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., 14th 
annual convention, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. 

April 20-22—American News- 
paper Publishers Assn., 57th 
annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

April 23-24—lTIllinois Press 
Assn., short courses, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 

April 26-29—National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, radio 
war conference, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Court Upholds a 
Paterson (N. J.) 


Evening News 


Federal Judge Meaney 
Criticizes Wage And 
Hour Actions 


With the assertion that “there is » 
indication that Congress has as ye 
determined to substitute a govem. 
ment of mere expert opinion, for : 
government of law,” Federal Distrie 
Court Judge Thomas Meaney di 
missed in Newark, N. J., April 3, a 
application of the Wage and How 
Bureau to compel the Paterson (N. J) 
Evening News to show cause why i 
should not be compelled to produ 
its records pursuant to a departmen! 
subpena. 

Harry B. Haines, president of th 
newspaper publishing company, 
refused the books to inspectors « 
the bureau, contending the act di 
not apply and that its employes we 
not subject to its provisions. 

Court Functions Cited 


Judge Meaney said the administ 
tor of the bureau insisted the questi¢ 
of coverage may not be raised in o 
position to enforcement of the sub 
pena and also insisted that Congre 
by the enactment of the act intend 
that the administrator should ha 
full power to administer its provisio 
and that all phases of its administrf 
tion within the provisions of the af 
were left to his judgment and not 
the judgment of the courts. 

“The trend and tendency of t 
present day,” Judge Meaney adde 
“is to enlarge the functions of a 
ministrative bodies in order to ca 
out the purposes of social legislatio 
Commendable as this is, the functio 
of the court remain, and those funé 
tions are not merely to act as an 4 
junct of administrative bodies, b 
rather in such instances as have be 
categorically indicated by Congre 
to complement such bodies. 

“Desirable as the contribution 
experts to government is, there is 
indication that Congress has as 
determined to substitute a govern 
of mere expert opinion, for a gove' 
ment of law.” 
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ANPA, AP Conventions 
To Study War Problems 


Groups Will Convene in Waldorf-Astoria, 
In N. Y. City, for Annual Meetings 
April 19-22 ... NNPA Also Will Meet 


WAR’S EFFECTS on the nation’s 

daily newspapers will dominate the 
5ith annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion April 20-22 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

The Associated Press also will hold 
itt annual meeting April 19 at the 
Waldorf. This meeting will be pre- 
ceded by the annual meeting of AP 
Board of Directors, which will convene 
in New York beginning April 15. 

The AP’s annual luncheon, which 
usually features an important speak- 
er, will be held April 19. No speakers 
yet have been announced. 

General ANPA Sessions 


The general sessions of the ANPA 
will start Wednesday morning at 
10:00 at which President Walter M. 
Dear, co-publisher of the Jersey City 
Jersey Journal, will make his annual 
report. The general sessions will be 
continued Thursday morning after 
which, at 12 o’clock, officers and di- 
rectors will be elected. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
is in charge of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising and may be attended by 
members of the Bureau who are not 
ANPA members. Attendance at all 
other sessions is restricted to repre- 
sentatives of ANPA member papers. 

Representatives at the convention 
and the annual meeting must come 
from the home office of publication, 
the ANPA has announced. Only those 
listed below, according to the ANPA, 
are eligible to attend convention ses- 
sions, other than the Wednesday 
afternoon session: 

1. Representatives of members liv- 


ing at place of publication and on the . 


payroll. 

2. Proprietors, majority owners, liv- 
ing either in place of publication or 
elsewhere. 

3. Special representatives, owning 
majority stock in member publications. 
Who Can Attend 
“From time to time question has 
been raised about the right of people 
having various connections or asso- 
ciations with member papers to at- 
tend the convention sessions,” an 
ANPA Bulletin this week pointed out. 
“The convention is held by and bona 
fide representatives of member papers 
from the home office and it has been 
tuled repeatedly that persons who 
are independent contractors, special 
representatives, or otherwise connect- 
ed but not directly employed on a 
full time basis are not entitled to 
register and get a badge for the con- 

vention.” 

Tuesday, which annually is given 
over to the Small Dailies session, 
Tepresenting newspapers with 50,000 
or less circulation, will be featured 
by discussions of topics on all phases 
of production which have been drawn 
up by the committee of which Clare 
Marshall, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gaz- 
ette, is chairman. 

Other members include Buell W. 
Hudson, Woonsocket (R. I.) Call, vice- 
chairman, and Arthur P. Irving, Glens 
Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star and Times; 
Carl B. Short, Roanoke (Va.) Times 
and World-News; and Frank Walser, 
Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel and 
Plain Speaker. 

Frank S. Hoy, Lewiston (Me.) Sun 
and Journal, chairman of the pro- 


gram committee last year, is acting in 
an advisory capacity to the committee 
this year. 

No program yet has been announced 
for the Wednesday afternoon Ad 
Bureau session but it will be presided 
over by Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers, and 
chairman of the Committee in Charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising. 

The Ad Bureau will have its annual 
dinner in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf, beginning at 6:45 Thursday 
evening April 22. American war 
heroes of all branches of the service 
will speak at the dinner, which will 
be presided over by Mr. Tripp and 
which will see John Kieran, New 
York Sun and Bell Syndicate col- 
umnist, as toastmaster. This portion 
of the program has been arranged 
with the War and Navy Departments. 

The Bureau of Advertising Dinner 
has been designated a “Victory 
Dinner.” 

The Rev. Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
will sum up after the war heroes have 


addressed the dinner guests. A vocal- 
ist, not yet announced, also will be 
featured. Harold Hall, New York 
Times business manager, is in charge 
of the Dinner Committee. 

One of the features at Wednesday 
afternoon’s advertising session will 
be presentation to Donald M. Nelson 
of an elaborate brochure detailing 
the part newspapers played in the 
successful scrap metal drive last year. 

It will be presented to him at 2 
o'clock by Richard W. Slocum, gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, who also was chairman of the 
Newspapers’ United Scrap Metal Drive 
Committee. 

The brochure was compiled by Mr. 
Slocum and Cranston Williams, ANPA 
general manager; Thomas Cathcart, 
This Week magazine, and George 
Eager, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The AP meeting, called for 11 in 
the morning April 19, will elect six 
directors to succeed directors whose 
terms expire this month. In addi- 
tion, a director will be elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Board created by 
the death of George B. Longan, 
Kansas City Star’ whose term would 
not have expired until April, 1945. 

The membership also wiil act upon 
the following application for member- 
ship: The Lawton (Okla.) Constitu- 
tion, for day report and Saturday 
night report. 

New AP directors will be elected to 
succeed J. R. Knowland, Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune; Paul Bellamy, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; John Cowles, Min- 
neapolis Star Journal; E. K. Gaylord, 





OF WISE 


history. 


of War's swift pulse-beat. 








KNEW THE VALUE 


It seems peculiarly significant that both the SNPA 
Anniversary and the epochal ANPA Convention should 
fall within the zone of a great American’s passing-on 
after writing the most important document in our 


The Declaration of Independence is a model, in these 
times, for the editing of newspapers during vast stress 


value of both brevity and accuracy. 


Even after he had submitted his writing to Franklin 
and Adams, he continued to whittle off rough spots 
and to furbish phrases. The miracle of shrewdly juxta- 
positioned words was understood by him. In doing 
Jefferson honor, we of the newspaper profession ac- 
knowledge this proud ancestry of editorial guidance. 


EDITING 


Jefferson understood the 
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Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman; 
Clark Howell, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion. 

Another director also will be elected 
to succeed Houston Harte, San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard, for cities of less than 
50,000 population. 

The Nominating Committee made 
the following nominations to succeed 
the five directors whose terms expire 
this month, the rule requiring at least 
10 nominations: 

Mr. Knowland; Arthur L. Fish, Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Telegram; Mr. Bel- 
lamy; Marvin H. Creager, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal; Mr. Gaylord; D. D. 
Roderick, El Paso (Tex.) Times; James 
E. Chappell, Birmingham (Ala.) Age 
Herald; W. C. Morris, Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
New York Times, and Howard C. Rice, 
Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer. 

To succeed Mr. Harte, William B. 
Mathews, Tuscon (Ariz.) Star, and 
O. S. Warden, Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune, were nominated. 

Roy Roberts Named 


The following nominations were 
made for a director to fill the late Mr. 
Longan’s seat: Roy Roberts, Kansas 
City Star, and Gene Huse, Norfolk 
(Neb.) News. 

Frank S. Baker, Tacoma (Wash.) . 
Ledger, is chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, while Charles P. Manship, 
Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, is 
secretary. 

The Small Dailies session all day 
Tuesday will be featured by discus- 
sions on editorial, mechanical, adver- 
tising, newsprint, circulation and per- 
sonnel problems. 

How many have increased their use 
of maps during the last year; the sub- 
stitution of syndicate panels to save 
engraving costs, how features can be 
cut with least reader criticism, should 
newspapers consider discontinuing 
publishing major league box scores, 
are typical of the editorial symposium 
subjects listed by the ANPA. 

“How can a newspaper best adjust 
itself to the reduction in zine and 
photo supplies, and “In the light of 
poor stereotype metal, poorer mats and 
poorer running paper, which publish- 
ers are getting as a result of the war, 
what printing process will produce the 
best results,” are questions which will 
be discussed during the mechanical 
panel. 

Parties Planned 

King Features Syndicate will enter- 
tain visiting delegates at its annual 
Banshees Luncheon April 22, while 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate also will play host at a 
gathering in its offices in the Daily 
News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, 
at 4 p.m. April 21. 

The annual luncheon of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation will be held April 21 in the 
Waldorf’s Lounge Restaurant, while 
the annual luncheon of the New York 
State Publishers Association also will 
be held the same day in the Wal- 
dorf’s Le Perroquet Suite. 

The directors of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors will meet 
in New York on Sunday morning at 
11 o'clock, April 18, at the Waldorf, 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of 
the Kansas City Star and ASNE presi- 
dent, announced this week. 

The 14th annual convention of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation will be held April 19-21 at 
the Waldorf. 


FIGHT PRICE BILL 


WasurinctTon, April 7—Legislation to 
prohibit price advertising of alcoholic 
beverages in the District of Columbia 
is being fought by the Advertising 
Club of Washington and the support 
of similar groups in other cities is be- 
ing enlisted with the warning that if, 
enacted here, the law may become a 
model for the whole country. 
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Press Misses 


Historic 


Juncture in Tunisia 


Reporters Barred for Security Reasons or Were 
Busy with Big Battles, But Will Close Gap 
When Main Forces Merge 

By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


WITHOUT DRAMATICS or benefit of 

press coverage, the long-awaited 
juncture of the British Eighth Army 
and the Second U. S. Army Corps was 
made in Tunisia 15 miles southeast of 
El Guettar on the afternoon of April 7. 

War correspondents who accom- 
panied General Montgomery on his 
1600-mile chase of the retreating 
Afrika Korps and those who landed 
with American forces last Nov. 7 
either were barred from being present 
at the historic junction because mili- 
tary authorities feared a leak on troop 
movements, or the reporters were 
busy covering the main offensives and 
looked upon this unexpected juncture 
as a minor phase of the Tunisian war. 

Photos of Junction 

Pictures were taken as the patrols 
lined up and officers greeted each 
other formally on a macadam road 
halfway between Gafsa and Gabes, 
according to a delayed dispatch from 
United Press correspondent Phil Ault, 
with the Second Army east of El 
Guettar, received April 8. The pho- 
tographer or photographers were not 
identified, but it was likely the pic- 
tures made were official shots. 

A similar junction between corre- 
spondents with Generals Patton (Sec- 
ond Army) and Montgomery was 
likely in the near future if the mili- 
tary leaders meet. For the immediate 
present, however, the reporters with 
the American and British armies in 
southern Tunisia are virtually work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder—the dis- 
tance between them being a matter 
of a few miles, but they are covering 
different actions. Generally the re- 
porters keep with or behind the cen- 
tral forces of an army in the field, 
editors in New York explained, and 
it may be some time before they can 
take time out, merely as an historic 
gesture, to shake hands or have a first 
drink with the correspondents who 
until now have been just across the 
Axis lines. Again, the juncture was 
one of patrols of flanking movements 
of the main forces involved, and the 
armies may not merge until Rommel 
is defeated, it was pointed out. 

Among those who are in position to 
attain the honor of being the first re- 
porter to meet after the juncture are 
Ault and Ned Russell of U-P., the lat- 
ter with the Eighth Army; AP cor- 
respondents Hal Boyle and Noland 
Norgaard (with U.S. forces) and Don 
Whitehead (Eighth Army): INS staff- 
ers Michael Chinigo (U. S.) and 
George Lait (Eighth Army), and New 
York Times correspondents Frank 
Kluckhohn (U. S.) and A. C. Sedg- 
wick (Eighth Army). 

Kluckhohn Disciplined 

Kluckhohn recently returned to 
duty after being ordered by General 
Eisenhower, Allied commander in 
North Africa, to remain away from 
the front for 10 days. This was a 
disciplinary action imposed because 
of a message Kluckhohn sent to the 
Times involving censorship. Accord- 
ing to Edwin L. James, Times manag- 
ing editor, who was a correspondent 
in France during World War I, such 
penalties of technical arrest are not 
uncommon when a war reporter gets 


into a heated argument with an Army 
censor 


Tunisian front line reporting was 
described as “just about a war cor- 
respondent’s dream” by Ross Munro, 
Canadian Press, while Guy Ramsay, 
London News-Chronicle, characterized 
as a “muddle” the censorship in North 
Africa since the Allied invasion, in 
interviews published in the March 20 
issue of Newspaper World which 
reached New York this week. 


Munro said there were some head- 
aches, but added that the P.R.O. or- 
ganization at the front provides cor- 
respondents with “practically every 
facility they could wish for as far as 
the actual coverage is concerned.” 
The transport provided was the great- 
est boon of all, he declared. On the 
other hand, early in the North African 
campaign, “unskilled and untrained 
censors mislaid our copy, inexperi- 
enced public relations officers omitted 
to check whether it had been cleared 
from radio-head or not; and such 
cutting as was done could be more 
aptly styled garbling and mangling, 
the blue pencil slashing not merely 
through forbidden matter but through 
syntax and even sense,” according to 


Ramsay, who was due to join the 
London Daily Mail this month. 
Some front copy came back by 


plane or car—if a plane or car hap- 
pened to be running that day, he said; 
some went back to Constantine for 
transmission on teleprinter to Algiers, 


or went vial naval lines to Bone. 
“And some of it didn’t come back at 
all.” he added. 


120 U. S. Writers in Britain 

More than 120 U. S. correspondents 
are now in Great Britain, many of 
them new arrivals intent on covering 
the expected invasion of the Conti- 
nent, according to WPN. Arrivals 
have been checked for months and 
those arriving, either to stay for the 
invasion or en route to war fronts, 
mainly North Africa, have numbered 
as many as 15 to 20 in one week, WPN 
said. It published a list of those in 
Britain, compiled with the coopera- 
tion of the OWI, U. S. services’ public 
relations units, the Association of 
American Correspondents in London, 
and the American Division of the 
Ministry of Information. 
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MORGENTHAU THANKS PRESS FOR BOND AID 


WASHINGTON, April 8—“On behalf of the Treasury, I am happy to make 

public acknowledgment of the valuable support being provided to us by 
the nation’s press,” Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., said today in 
a message addressed to newspaper readers concerning the Second War Loan 
Drive. Mr. Morgenthau expressed himself as “delighted by the spontaneity 
with which publishers recognized our problems and offered their cooperation” 
through the Allied Newspaper Council. The press, he said, has long been 
of importance in Treasury financing programs and its new effort will insure 
that no individual who reads a newspaper will be unaware of the sales cam- 


paign and its purposes. 





Carl Dane Thusgaard, Acme pho- 
tographer now in New Guinea, was 
notified late this week by the War De- 
partment of the death of his two-year- 
old son, Carl, Jr.. on April 6. Thus- 
gaard left the U. S. early in February 
for war duty in the Southwest Pacific. 
An only son, who had been a model 
for several of Thusgaard’s prize win- 
ning photographs taken before his de- 
parture, the child died of peritonitis 
in Flushing Hospital, Queens. 

A pictorial tribute to American war 
correspondents was being featured in 
the country’s newsreel theatres be- 
ginning April 8. Joe Alex Morris, 
U.P. foreign editor, and Edward 
Angly, Chicago Sun, both of whom 
recently returned from war zones, 
were interviewed by Carey Longmire, 
former New York Herald Tribune 
foreign correspondent who is now an 
NBC Washington commentator, for the 
latter’s weekly film short war com- 
mentary, “Your Ringside Seat.” The 
film bears the title: “The War Re- 
porters—America’s Eyes and Ears.” 

Although Robert B. Post, New York 
Times, did not return from the first 
bombing mission covered by the 
“Writing 69th” and the tendency of 
editors has been to discourage com- 
bat flights by their correspondents 
(E&P, April 3, page 7), the Eighth 
U. S. Bombing Squadron in England 
is giving combat flight training to 
Earle Poorbaugh, who replaced Wil- 
liam Wade as INS member of the 
“Writing 69th.” Dixie Tighe will 
cover the Eighth Air Force for INS 
during Poorbaugh’s intensive 10-day 
course, which training previously was 
given to Post and other American 
correspondents preparatory to their 
trip to Wilhelmshaven. 

Raymond Clapper, United Feature 
Syndicate columnist, will fly to 
Sweden in a few days and later will 
go to England and possibly North 
Africa, UFS announced this week. 
Last year Clapper flew to Cairo, India. 
Chungking and back. 

Richard Tregaskis. INS. who cov- 
ered much of the Solomons campaign 
and wrote the best-sel'er. “Guadal- 
canal Diary,” will return home soon. 
Ralph Peterson, formerly with NBC in 
Washington, will leave shortly for the 
African war theater. 











Shown checking over official news to be released at daily press conference with war 

correspondents at Allied Headquarters in North Africa are, left to right: Lieut. Col. 

Joseph B. Phillips, U. S. Army public relations officer at Allied Field HQ; Brig. Gen. 

R. A. McClure, U. S. chief of information and censorship, and Lieut. Col. J. B. 
McCormack, assistant director of British PR office. 





Asks for Complete 
Facts on Pulpwood 
Before 2nd Cut 


San Antonio, Texas, April 6—Draw- 
ing the inference from a letter re- 
ceived from Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son of the War Production Board that 
another newsprint curtailment order 
for July 1 is probable, Thornton 
Hall, president of the Texas Newspa- 
pers Publishers’ Association, has sug- 
gested to Nelson that “all the avail- 
able facts be made known about pulp- 
wood,” including “how much of that 
pulpwood is estimated as being needed 
for newsprint and how much for other 
kinds of pulp and paper.” Such data 
would be based on the “thorough in- , 
quiry” which the WPB head assured 
would precede any subsequent restric- 
tive action and, Hall added, “it might 
be well to determine how much of 
the other paper is estimated for uses 
of government departments.” 


Hall, who is secretary of the Ex- 
press Publishing Co. here, today made 
public replies he had received from 
Nelson and from OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown to letters Hall had 
written voicing the Texas group’s 
concern over price increase and cur- 
tailment problems. 


The Nelson letter stated: 

“Canadian authorities made it clear 
that the winter wood harvest would be 
short 20%. Accordingly, WPB proposed 
an amendment to Order L-240 provid- 
ing for a second cut in the use of 
newsprint of not to exceed 10% effec- 
tive April 1, 1943. On Feb. 19, the 
Canadian officials arrived in Wash- 
ington to announce that, contrary to 
their expectations, the winter months 
had brought an unexpected wood har- 
vest. Therefore, the proposed second 
cut in the use of newsprint was held 
in abeyance and will so remain until 
at least July 1. 

“You may be sure that the same 
thorough inquiry by WPB and the 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of some 25 represen- 
tative newspaper publishers of large 
papers and small papers all over the 
country, which preceded issuance of 
the existing order will precede any 
subsequent action further restricting 
the use of newsprint, should that be- 
come necessary.” 


In a reply, Mr. Hall stated: 

“Inferentially, at least, a second or- 
der further curtailing the use of news- 
print will soon be issued, effective 
July 1. In view of this possibility we 
would like to suggest that when your 
inquiry preceding the issuance of the 
probable second curtailment is com- 
pleted, all of the available facts be 
made known about pulpwood. Also, 
how much of that pulpwood is esti- 
mated as being needed for newsprint 
and how much for other kinds of pulp 
and paper. It might be well to de- 
termine how much of the other paper 
is estimated for uses of government 
departments. It is my feeling that if 
the essential facts, which might war- 
rant a cut, are made known, the aver- 
age publisher will be convinced that 
a cut is not being made for any reason 
other than necessity.” 
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AP Answer Lists 
150 Newspapers 
Holding Its Bonds 


Securities Held by 100 
Firms May Be Voted Only 
In Election of Directors 


More than 150 Associated Press 
member newspapers holding AP bonds 
were listed in the cooperative news 
agency’s answer to government Inter- 
rogatory No. 98 in the response filed 
recently by Milbank, Tweed & Hope, 
attorneys for AP (E&P, April 3, p. 3). 

One hundred corporations owning 
$1,000 or more of these bonds were 
listed. Total value of the bonds so 
listed was slightly under $130,000. 

In another interrogatory, No. 52, the 
government delved into the total votes 
cast for each AP director elected at 
each annual meeting since 1937, and 
the total bondholder votes cast for 
each director. AP’s answer disclosed 
that the bondholder vote for each di- 
rector was in nearly every case ten 
times larger than the individual vote. 
(Under AP’s by-laws a vote for di- 
rector may be cast for each $25 of 
these bonds registered in the owner’s 
name, but no bondholder has the right 
to vote upon more than $1,000 of 
these bonds for a single newspaper 
membership held by the bondholder. 
—Ed.) 

List of Bondholders 

In the following list of newspapers 
hdlding AP bonds, where the amount 
is under $1,000 the corporation own- 
ing the paper has one or more papers 
which hold AP bonds: 


Birmingham Age-Herald ............ $1,000 
Birmingham News ....ccccccccccces 900 
Montgomery Advertiser 400 
Montgomery Journal .......000.0 0005 1,000 
Hartford Courant ........0. cece eee 1,000 
Washington Star (p.m.) ...... 1,000 
Washington Sunday Star ............ 100 
Des Moines Tribune ................ 1,000 
Des Moines Register .........6.00005 1,000 
New Orleans States ..........00.55. 1,000 
New Orleans Times-Picayune ........ 1,000 
Baltimore Evening Sun ............. 1,000 
eT ee 1,000 
Boston Globe (a.m.) 2.2... 0. ecccecce 1,000 
Boston Globe (p.m.) .......200.0005- 1,000 
Wercester (Mass.) Gasette ....... 800 


Worcester Telegram 
Vinneapolis Star-Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City Star 
Kansas City Times ......... 
Omaha World-Herald (a.m.) 
Omaha World-Herald (p.m.) 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland Newe cccsccccescccosscesd 
Oklahoma City C&klahoman 
Oklahoma City Times . 
Providence Bulletin 
Providence Journal 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (p.m.) 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot & Landmark 
Tacoma Daily Ledger and Sund 

I edge r ereees 
Tacoma News-Tribune 
Toledo Blade 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Dayton (O.) Daily News 
Miami Daily News 
Atlanta Journal 
Shreveport (La.) Times 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News .. 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle ..... 
Rochester Times-Union 
Portland (Me.) Evening Lixpress 
Portland (Me.) Press-Herald 
New York Journal-American 
New York Mirror 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union 
Boston Record 
Boston American and Sunday Advertiser 
Baltimore American 
Baltimore News Post 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Chicago Herald-American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Times 
Oakland Tribune 
Sacramento Union .......... pera 
San Francisco Chronicle ........00005. 
PONE FOR cic viddavess 
Pueblo (Cal.) Chieftain 
Washington (1). C.) Post 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Atlanta Constitution .........0.0000. 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 
Chicago Illustrated Times 
Chicago Daily News .. 
Chicago Daily Tribune 
Indianapolis News ......00.cccceees 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Louisville Times 


Times 





(p.m.) 


050 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

900 

750 

900 

600 


700 


650 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 

650 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,900 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Boston Herald 


De SO. cc waviccentes 

Boston Post ....-.ceeee aawan 
Detroit News & Sunday News ....... 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat ....... 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch .......... 
Buffalo Courier-Express 2.2.2.5. 
BORO NOME .csticnsccuwsses seseee 


New York Herald Tribune .. ; 
New York Daily News and Sunday Nei 
New York Post 
New York Sun ... 
Nate Foe TH 6s xcvdccccocxene 
New York World-Telegram 
Cincinnati Enquirer PY 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Columbus Ohio State Journal 
Columbus Dispatch and Sunday Journa/ 
Dispatch 


Dagion. (G.) FON 6 cevdcudicseves 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator 
Portland Oregonian 
Portland Oregon Journal 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer .... 
Chattanooga Times (a.m.) 
Philadelphia Public Ledaer 
Nashville Banner 
Dallas News 
Dallas Daily Times-lerald 
Galveston News 
Houston Chronicle 
Hlouston Post 
San Antonio Express .. 
Salt Lake City Tribune 
Richmond News Leader 
SOI FIO cconcndas ‘ 
Vilwaukee Journal .......... Reese 
San Francisco Call-Bulleti 
Los Angeles Examiner ........... 
Los Angeles Herald & Express 
Sam Amteetd LAGI oc ccccadaseece 
Seattle Post Intelligencer ......... 
Detroit Free Press 
Sacramento Bee 
Fresno Bee 
Fresno Bee 
Modesto Bee (p.m.) 
Vodesto Bee (a.m.) 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald ....... 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligences 
Sunday News ...+...+. 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch 


(p.m. ) 
(a.m.) 


St. Paul Pioneer Press ......... 
SPD NOE hxc b<ccccudiuvuads 
Duluth News-Tribune .......660005- 


Memphis Press-Scimitay Seenes 
Vemphis Commercial Appeal 
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CANADA SEEKS NEWSPRINT INVENTORY FACTS 
NEWSPRINT manufacturers in Canada have been requested by the Canadian 
Newsprint Administrator to secure information from all publishers about 


their requirements. 


R. L. Weldon, Newsprint Administrator of the Wartime 


Prices and Trade Board in Canada, has recently explained that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to regulate deliveries of paper and insure supply in ac- 
cordance with each individual need. Adequate planning of delivery schedules 
is very necessary to enable Canadian mills properly to service their custom- 
ers’ requirements, according to Mr. Weldon. 


ndianapulis Star 1,000 
ae ea 250 
Philadeiphia Record ...icsccccccsecs 1,000 
Grand Rapids Press ...... wind wateere 650 
Flint Journal & Sunday Journal ..... 500 
Kalamazoo Gasette .........cccccees 350 
ee eae a NE Wegener ies gee ae 550 
Jackson (Mich.) Patriot .......ccccce 200 
Tackson Patriot (p.m.) ........ecee0. 250 
Wuskegow Chronicle ........cccceces 250 
Ray Coty (Mich.) Times 20.0. .ccceses 350 
tnn Arbor Times aheaunes ne ehele 250 
Mhambra (Cal.) Post-Addvocate aa 100 
tlver City Star-News ..... as 100 
aale Rock (Cal.) News-Pres as 100 
Glendale (Cal.) News-Press ea “3 150 
Hermosa Beach (Cal.) Daily B P. 100 
Redondo (Cal.) Breese ... ve 100 
fonrovia (Cal.) News-Post .. aes 100 
nice (Cal.) Evening Vanaquar a 100 
lurora (Ill.) Beacon-News .......... 200 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News , eude 100 
oliet (Ill.) Herald-News ........... 200 
Springfield Illinois State Journa 250 
Springfield Ilinvis State Réoister 250 


Texas Justice of Peace 
Tries to Gag Press 


The Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times recently denounced editorially 
the action of a justice of the peace in 
issuing an order “directing” newspa- 
pers not to publish proceedings in con- 
nection with a felony case. 

The order, which the papers charac- 
terized as an attack on the freedom 
of the press, was declared to have 
been issued before the Times or the 
Caller had printed news of the filing 
of charges and, according to Corpus 
Christi dispatches, attorneys inter- 
preted “proceedings” in a justice court 
to cover filing of charges. 

The Times quoted attorneys as stat- 
ing they believed it was the first time 
a Texas justice of the peace ever had 
issued such an order. According to 
the paper, the justice said he based 
the order on an article in the revised 
statutes of Texas which gave news- 
papers the privilege of publishing 
(and says such publication shall not 
be made the basis of any action for 
libel). “a fair, true and impartial ac- 
count of the proceedings in a court of 
justice, unless the court prohibits the 
publication of same when in the judg- 
ment of the court the ends of justice 
demand that the same should not be 
published and the court so orders.” 

The Caller-Times took the position 
that the purpose of the order was “to 
keep the names of those charged out 

f the paper.” 






Upholds Daily's Right 
To Criticize NLRB, Unions 


Circuit Court of Appeal Backs Up 
Hollywood Citizen-News in Long 


Labor Board Fight 


REFUSAL of the Hollywood (Cal.) 
Citizen-News to obey two orders of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
was upheld April 2 by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals sitting 
in San Francisco. One order would 
have required the newspaper to post 
notices proclaiming its agreement not 
to interfere with union activities and 
to cease such interference. The other 
order concerned reinstatement of an 
employe assertedly discharged for 
union activities. The right of the 
newspaper to publish adverse com- 
ment regarding the union and the 
NLRB in editorials, and of its super- 
visory employes to express opinions 
concerning benefits or non-benefits of 
union membership was also upheld. 

Groundwork for the newspaper’s 
dispute with NLRB was laid in March, 
1938, when the board filed charges 
against the Citizen-News alleging in- 
terference with the rights of mechan- 
ical department employes to organize. 
The regional board ordered the news- 
paper to cease interfering with organ- 
izing activities and to post notices to 
the effect that it would make no fur- 
ther comment derogatory to union ac- 
tivities or to the NLRB. This order 
was ignored on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional and that there 
was no support for the order in the 
evidence. The paper claimed that or- 
ganizers were permitted to come and 
go, that meetings were freely allowed. 

Editorial Attacks 

The Citizen-News, further, con- 
tinued its editorial attacks on the 
NLRB .and even specifically charged 
certain members of the board with 
dishonesty and with being Commun- 
ists. 

In June, 1938, following completion 
of negotiations for an American News- 
paper Guild contract, five employes 
were discharged “in order to reduce 
personnel commensurate with our 
state of business,” according to Judge 
Harlan G. Palmer, publisher. Four 
were editorial workers, one a business 
office worker. The guild called a strike 
charging the discharges were for union 
activities. The strike was settled after 
13 weeks with a signed contract and 
reinstatement of the discharged work- 
ers on a contingent basis, pending out- 
come of the trial before the NLRB in 
Washington. The employes were to 
resign if decision favored the news- 
paper, otherwise would remain on the 
payroll. 

Meanwhile the regional board had 
entered the picture, filed charges, held 
its trial and two months later the ex- 
aminer recommended that the com- 
pany be compelled to reinstate the 
workers with back pay. When the 
Citizen-News refused, the case went 
before the NLRB in Washington which 
held that the discharges were for good 
and sufficient reasons and dismissed 
the action in this connection. 

Said Editorials Were Illegal 

However it held that statements of 
a nature uncomplimentary to unions 
alleged to have been made by super- 
visory employes were illegal, that they 
had no right to express an opinion on 
this matter, and further that editor- 
ials attacking NLRB during the trial 
were illegal. It ordered that the news- 
paper post notices to the effect that it 
and its supervisory employes would 


desist from the activities complained 
of. The paper refused. 

At the time the NLRB made its de- 
cision only two of the five previously 
discharged employes were on the pay- 
roll, the others having taken other 
jobs. But the two who remained did 
not resign and were discharged. 
Simultaneously another worker was 
discharged on grounds of incompe- 
tency. He was a union member but 
not involved in the strike. 

NLRB filed another complaint al- 
leging the discharge of the latter em- 
ploye and one of the other two was 
illegal. The examiner in this case held 
that the discharge of the worker ac- 
cused of incompetence was actually 
because of union activities. Recom- 


_mended was reinstatement with back 


pay and posting of the often-ordered 
notice. The NLRB at Washington re- 
affirmed this ruling. 

When the Citizen-News refused to 
obey the order, the case was taken to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and, of 
necessity, the old long-ignored NLRB 
orders were also involved. 

Publisher Acted as Lawyer 

Publisher Palmer, who is an attor- 
ney and a former Municipal Court 
justice, handled the cross examination 
of witnesses himself, wrote the briefs 
and directed much of the defense. He 
contended (1) that the employe’s dis- 
charge was justified by his record of 
incompetence and (2) that, under con- 
stitutional guarantees of free speech 
and press, the newspaper had a right 
to express its opinions with reference 
to union matters, NLRB, etc., and that 


its supervisory employes had a right 
to express theirs. He cited the recent 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the case of NLRB vs. Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Co., to the effect that 
the manager of the company had the 
right to express opinions on union 
matters to employes. 

The court held that since the Citi- 
zen-News did not refuse to bargain 
collectively, as shown in evidence, and 
since the strikers had been reinstated, 
there was nothing on which to base 
the order requiring posting of notices 
and non-interference with union ac- 
tivities. 

By-Line Cited 

Statements attributed to company 
executives, even though derogatory to 
the guild, were held to be “well within 
the right of free speech.” Referring to 
another case, the court pointed out: 
“The Supreme Court held that the 
employer had a right to make state- 
ments for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the employe from joining a 
particular union so long as the em- 
ployer did not threaten or take action 
to prevent or coerce its employes in 
the exercise of their right under the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 


An unusual slant was given the 
term “unfair labor practices” in the 
case when the NLRB asserted that 
the reinstated employes were denied 
by-lines. This came as the result of 
a statement by one employe who said 
he had been told he would not be 
given a by-line because use of his 
name would offend certain advertisers. 
The board picked this point up and 
ordered the newspaper to restore the 
striker’s by-line. The Citizen-News 
contended not only that it was justi- 
fied in refusing the by-line for the 
reason given, but also that the striker 
only occasionally was given a by-line 
and then only when his stories (of a 
political nature) were editorialized in 
content rather than strictly factual. 
The court agreed that the by-lines had 
been discontinued for legitimate busi- 
ness reasons and not as a means of 
retaliation. 


ISHER 


Introduction Of 
Advertising Bill 
Is Held Up 


WasuincTon, April 8—Introduction 
of Senator John Bankhead’s bill to 
provide for a campaign of paid news- 
paper advertising by the Treasury 
Department will be delayed until the 
Alabaman has received responses to 
letters sent to publishers and other 
interested parties. 

The letters, Senator Bankhead ex- 
plained, were in the form of requests 
for suggestions as to what should be 
incorporated in the measure. The 
tentative draft may be amended as a 
result of information received, but a 
bill will be introduced in any event, 
he assured. 

Indorsed by Many 


Senator Bankhead’s files include 
formal indorsement of the program 
from several state publisher associa- 
tions and informal approvals from 
other groups and individuals. Identity 
of the correspondents will not be 
revealed until the measure is pre- 
sented to the Senate. The bill in its 
now tentative form, or as revised, will 
go into the legislative hopper after 
the Easter recess. 

Contemplated is an order to the 
United States Treasury to set aside 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 for 
newspaper advertising of securities 
sales, one-half of which shall be allo- 
cated to weekly newspapers. 

Indorsement of the program has 
been given by Senator Raymond E. 
Willis, Indiana republican, who pub- 
lishes the Steuben County Republican 
at Angola, Ind. He views the plan as 
a feasible one for “channeling infor- 
mation to the public without com- 
promising the editorial policy of the 
newspapers or establishing the em- 
barrassing inference of a_ subsidy.” 

Consideration is being given a 
broadening of the bill to provide 
funds for advertising by radio. 





L.A. Daily News Sacrifices 
Classified to Save Paper 


Drops Potential Annual Revenue of $400,000, 
17°/, of Gross, Rather Than Hit Editorial Content 
Or Endanger Competitive Situation 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., April 6—In an 

unprecedented move the Los Ange- 
les Daily News discontinued publica- 
tion of classified advertising with its 
issue of April 3. Newsprint restric- 
tions coupled with greatly increased 
circulation, advertising gains and a 
policy of improved and expanded edi- 
torial content, made the step neces- 
sary, according to Robert L. Smith, 
executive vice-president and general 
manager. 

The News has been running three 
or more pages of classified daily and 
its elimination represents an estimated 
sacrifice of 17.4% of its gross advertis- 
ing revenue. Potential revenue for 
this year from this source, based on 
the first quarter, would have ex- 
ceeded $400,000. 

Conservation Steps Taken 

Early this year the News had peti- 
tioned the War Production Board for 
increased newsprint allotment. Two 
increases were granted during the 
first quarter, but were effective only 
during that period. In an effort to 
conserve its paper it offered dis- 
counts to advertisers who would per- 
mit optional insertion of ads over 


three-day periods, discontinued use 





of street racks, cut sizes of comics, 
eliminated returns from suburban and 
country dealers and reduced sizes of 
banners and headings. 


These, however, failed to compen- 
sate for the 25% gain in newsprint 
consumption which has occurred since 
the period upon which quotas are 
based. 

Early last year the News had put 
itself on a competitive basis with other 
Los Angeles newspapers by expand- 
ing its editorial coverage and features, 
at the same time increasing its street 
sale price from 3 to 5 cents. In all, 
it has increased circulation rates 
(street sale and some delivered) 9 
times in 6% years with the biggest 
increase (33 1/3% on home delivered 
and 66 2/3% in street sale price) 
placed in effect since newsprint ra- 
tioning quotas were established. Dur- 
ing the period of these rapid circu- 
lation price increases, the News claims 
an actual circulation gain of more 
than 12% and says it has increased its 
percentage of total display advertis- 
tising linage in the Los Angeles mar- 
ket. 

“In the face of this three-dimen- 
sional growth, compliance with both 


the letter and the spirit of the WPB 
newsprint regulations confronted us 
with a far greater problem than that 
of other metropolitan newspapers,” 
Mr. Smith declared. 

Severance Pay to 11 


In behalf of the Los Angeles News- 
paper Guild, John F. Cohee, presi- 
dent, issued the following statement: 
“The Los Angeles Newspaper Guild, 
while naturally regretting that war- 
time circumstances have led the man- 
agement of the Daily News to elimi- 
nate its classified advertising depart- 
ment, is glad that the guild has been 
able to establish contractual benefits 
which will provide a total of more 
than $8,100 in severance pay and 
agreements providing preferential re- 
hiring for the 11 employes displaced 
by this development. No dispute as 
to the classified advertising depart- 
ment existed between the Daily News 
management and the guild in the 
current negotiations. At the time 
management announced its decision 
to discontinue the publication of 
classified advertising, all basic ques- 
tions of wages, hours and working 
conditions as they affect that depart- 
ment had been agreed upon prior to 
that announcement.” 

Coincident with the announcement 
of the elimination of classified, 
Charles E. Arnn, vice-president and 
advertising director of the News, an- 
nounced that Hal F. Lindley, for some 
years national advertising manager, 
had been made the advertising man- 
ager, and F. H. Tierney, for the past 
six years classified manager, has been 
appointed national advertising man- 
ager. 
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UMW Ads Pioneer 


New Anti-Strike 
Labor Philosophy 


Other Unions May Divert 
Strike Funds to Copy If 
Miners’ Strategy Succeeds 


Behind the 1000-line United Mine 
Workers of America advertisement 
which appeared this week in 58 news- 
papers in 23 cities and in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER is a new labor philosophy 
which may prove far-reaching in its 
effect. If the UMW series of ads now 
planned succeeds in getting public 
opinion behind the miners’ demands, 
this trail-blazing step may induce 
other labor unions to divert into simi- 
lar newspaper campaigns thousands 
of dollars which ordinarily might be 
used to wage costly strikes to enforce 
their demands. 

That concept of the UMW series 
was given to Eprror & PusisHER this 
week by K. C. Adams, editor of the 
semi-monthly United Mine Workers 
Journal and publicity director of the 
union. 

More Ads Coming 

The first ad, titled “Here’s the 
American Miner’s Story,’ appeared 
April 6 and 7 while John L. Lewis, 
president of the union, and the bitu- 
minous coal operators still were 
deadlocked in New York after weeks 
of negotiations by the miners for a 
$2 a day wage increase. 

Second ad of the series, which was 
promised in a box at the bottom of the 
first one, will appear Monday, April 12, 
in the same list, same size. In it the 
public will be told “why miners get 
paid for seven hours while they spend 
eight and a half hours at the job.” 
The box exhorted readers: “Be fair to 
yourself—and to us! Read and judge 
for yourself!” 

Each insertion, placed by Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, is costing the 
union about $40,000. Further ads of 
unspecified size will carry the miners’ 
demands to the bar of public opinion 
via ads in newspapers and Eprror & 
PuBLISHER only, according to Mr. 
Adams. . 

The ads are being placed in what 
the UMW editor described as the 
“most influential legitimate newspa- 
pers in the country” as far west as 
Denver, north to Vermont, and south 
to Birmingham. No labor or foreign 
language papers are on the list. 

“In the legitimate advertising field 
you are able to tell your story con- 
vincingly,” he said. “We picked publi- 
cations with a reputation, without 
regard to their editorial policy in the 
past—in other words, whether they 
have been pro-labor or anti-labor or 
neutral. 

First Rep_rts Encouraging 

“This campaign is costing us a lot 
of money, but we have contemplated 
it for some time and want to ascer- 
tain if by the use of advertising we 
can interest the public in our case. 
First reports are that the initial ad 
went over very big. 

“We are pioneering here and if the 
experiment works out as we think it 
may well be that other labor union 
funds may be used to better advantage 
than in conducting strikes and cheap 
propaganda campaigns, including dis- 
semination of pamphlets and use of 
speakers on the radio.” 

The campaign marks the first use of 
advertising by UMW. The UMW edi- 
tor said many advertising men had 


asked him why he had selected “an 
upper-crust advertising agency of 
Wall Street” to handle a campaign by 
a labor union. “It was the only one I 
knew of,” was his frank response. “I 
knew of this agency some years back 
in Chicago, so I went to it.” 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Ads Aid Bond Drive 


An ankle-deep step into the rising 
tide of institutional advertising, con- 
templated for months by members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was 
taken this week by the Association of 
Stock Exchange Members. Its first 
copy, putting “Wall Street’ solidly 
behind the Second War Loan cam- 
paign for 13 billion dollars starting 
April 12, appeared April 9 and will be 
staggered through April 20 in about 
100 newspapers in 35 cities. 

Sloganed “We did it before, we’ll do 
it again” half of the 1,000-line copy 
carries a cut showing the victory rally 
25 years ago at Broad and Wall 
Streets. Facilities of Exchange mem- 
bers and member firms are offered to 
help the public select the government 
securities offered that will meet indi- 
vidual needs. In the signature no 
individual firm names are being used; 
simply the name of the city before 
“Members and Member Firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange.” Gardner 
Advertising Co. of St. Louis placed the 
copy. 

A second ad is a possibility but not 
a certainty, according to John Clark, 
president of the association. News- 
papers were chosen, he said, because 
the association felt they “have a 
greater daily readership.” He ex- 
pressed the hope that this advertise- 
ment might lead to other institutional 
advertising by the association mem- 
bership, but added, “It’s only a hope.” 

There was no set formula for con- 
tributions to the advertising fund. 
Emil Schram, Exchange president, re- 
cently sent a letter to members asking 
their support and “close to a 100% 
response” was received, Mr. Clark 
said. The ads are being run in every 
city where Exchange members oper- 
ate. Local Victory Fund committees 
were given discretionary power as to 
the most appropriate date to run. 

Attempts last year to launch insti- 
tutional advertising by Exchange 
members to help the public under- 
stand the function of stock brokers in 
American economy died aborning be- 
cause the market was in the doldrums. 
The picture changed, however, when 
the firms began to make money on the 
current upsurge of securities trading. 

a 


Old Gold Plugging 
Apple “Honey” in Ads 


The nation is becoming “Apple 
Honey” conscious since Old Gold 
cigarette advertising broke on a large 
scale recently in 300 daily newspapers 
from coast to coast. The new copy 
theme—a war-enforced substitute for 
glycerin—is dominating all Old Gold 
advertising in newspapers, magazines 
and on radio. “Another NEW has 
been added to Old Gold cigarettes— 
‘Apple Honey’ now protects Old Gold 
freshness,” copy stresses. 

Copy ranging from 600 to 1,500-line 
size now is appearing in the 300 pa- 
pers, some carrying advertising once 
a week, others twice each week. Life, 
Look and the Saturday Evening Post 
also are carrying the copy. This is 
Old Gold’s first big newspaper drive 
since last year when it capitalized on 
findings of a Reader’s Digest research 
into cigarettes. The J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. handles the account. 





Among Advertising Folk 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, for the past 

eight years vice-president of Di- 
Noc Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, has joined the Charles Daniel 
Frey Advertising Agency, Chicago, as 
general manager. Mr. Williams was 
formerly advertising manager of 
Collier’s, executive vice-president of 
U. S. Advertising Corporation and 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Franklin Automobile Co. 

M. C. Bortanp, former San Francisco 
newspaper man and publisher of the 
Ventura County (Cal.) News, has 
joined the San Francisco office of J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 

A. W. Cuerry, member of the mar- 
kets department of McCann-Erickson, 
San Francisco, has been inducted into 
the Army. 

RicHArD H. PENNporF has joined the 
staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. as a 
representative in the New York office. 
Formerly, he was merchandising and 
sales promotion executive with 
McCann - Erickson, Inc. ROBERT 
BUuECHNER has joined Ayer New York 
office. C. R. Brown, also added to the 
New York office, was formerly with 
American Magazine as assistant pro- 
motion manager. Rospert Moore has 
joined Ayer’s Philadelphia office. For- 
merly he was an account executive 
with Brown & Thomas Advertising, 
Inc., in New York. 


BERNE ABELEW, copywriter for 
United Advertising Companies, Chi- 
cago, has joined Stanley Pflaum Asso- 
ciates, of same city, in a similar capac- 
ity. 

THURMAN L. Barnarp, of the Detroit 
Office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., left 
on March 30 to accept a position with 
the Office of War Information. 

J. C. Burton, formerly with Ar- 
thur Kudner, Inc. and Young and 
Rubicam, has joined the copy staff of 
Swertfager and Hixon, New York. 

Howarp A. Stone, formerly director 
of field research for Daniel Starch and 
Staff, has joined the market and copy 
research staff of Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Inc., New York. 








Campaigns and Accounts 





“WINE does wonders for wartime 

foods” will be the theme of adver- 
tisements to appear soon in 278 lead- 
ing U. S. newspapers, according to a 
campaign announced by the Wine IN- 
STITUTE, San Francisco. These ads are 
to feature strong headlines selling 
specific wartime dishes cooked with 
wine. Four-color ads are also to be 
run in 16 magazines. Trade publica- 
tions will also be utilized. 

With a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements, the BALTImorE & OnIO RAW- 
ROAD is getting across to the people 
along its lines the importance of the 
railroad to their communities. “Don’t 
take your railroad for granted” is the 
theme of the campaign, and the copy 
is developed to remind the public 
what a vital part the railroad plays in 
the industrial and civic life of the 
community. The advertisements are 
125 lines across 3 columns and will 
appear in 264 newspapers covering 192 
cities and towns along the B. & O. 
lines. Present plans provide for a 


twelve weeks’ campaign. The series 
was prepared by the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 

P. BALLANTINE & Sons, of Newark, 
N. J., brewers of Ballantine Ale & 
Beer, have just announced a new 


(Continued on page 16) 


Maxon Carrying 
Fight Against 


Grade Labeling 


WasuincTon, April 6—The pro and 
con of compulsory grade labeling of 
canned fruits and vegetables has 
caused a split within the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Establishment of a policy post to be 
filled by Deputy Administrator Lou 
Maxon, former Detroit advertising 
agency executive and foe of grade 
labeling, resulted in a formal protest 
and threat of resignation by Deputy 
Administrator J. K. Galbraith, who 
also spoke for other deputies. Noth- 
ing was said about government-fixed 
grades, but that is the only point 
upon which Maxon, newest deputy in 
the setup, and the Galbraith group 
have come to grips. 

Administrator Prentiss Brown 
moved with dispatch to end the in- 
ternal war. He pointed out that 
Maxon does not possess veto powers 
over other officials on equal level. 
“Mr. Maxon,” he said, “has been in- 
structed and understands that when 
he differs with any other deputy ad- 
ministrator on a matter of policy, as 
a result of his scrutiny of proposed 
OPA actions, the problem is to be 
referred to me for decision.” 

Maxon Urges "Shelving" 

Mr. Maxon has differed on the pol- 
icy of compulsory grades and he has 
referred the question to Mr. Brown 
for decision, coupled with a recom- 
mendation that the entire matter be 
shelved. 

The knowledge that the Adminis- 
trator was inclined to accept the 
Maxon recommendation reached other 
deputies in the past week. Regarding 
the action in the nature of a veto of 
their motion calling for expansion of 
the system, rather than junking it, 
they complained to Mr. Brown. Si- 
multaneously, a new flood of protests 
moved in from professional consumer 
groups, the CIO and others. 

Maxon has the backing of the fruit 
and vegetable packing industry and 
others who would, as a matter of 
course, be brought under the scheme 
eventually. But the most potent in- 
dorsement for his position has come 
from the House, where a vote of ap- 
proval has been given for setting up 
a special committee to inquire into 
the OPA compulsory grade labeling 
plan. The resolution, sponsored by 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
was critically worded and was adopted 
after a series of speeches critical of 
the label program. 

Meanwhile, a blast against the OPA 
program was fired by the House of 
Agriculture Committee when, after 
a hearing attended by scores of 
women who described themselves as 
housewives, the members voted unani- 
mously to record their opposition to 
the plan. 

Witnesses for consumer groups 
charged that absence of government 
grades is causing householders to be 
“gypped.” Canner representatives 
said substitution of grades “A,” “B,” 
and “C,” for “Fancy,” “Choice,” and 
“Standard” commercial grades would 
result in costly printing bills, retard- 
ing of production, and lost time 
through needless inspections. 

Chairman announced he 
will present a bill barring compulsory 
grades, to serve as a basis for 
debate and speedy decision of the 


issue. 
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Food Ads To Aid 
Nutrition Drive 
To Meet Shortages 


Ad Council Outlines Plan 
To Enlist Advertising Aid 
. . Women’s Group Named 


Plans for participation of food ad- 
vertisers in the nutrition phase of the 
home food situation, accentuated by 
shortages of some products, and the 
creation of a women’s advisory com- 
mittee on wartime problems to assist 
in interpreting to consumers the re- 
strictions that affect their daily living 
were announced April 2 by the Ad- 
vertising Council at an advertising 
and trade press conference in New 
York. 

Specific suggestions for participa- 
tion by food and other advertisers 
will be listed in an industry folder 
now in preparation. It will be dis- 
tributed in about two weeks. Key- 
note of the entire nutrition campaign 
is a new set of food rules, with seven 
basic groups replacing the eight for- 
merly used. The design consists of a 
new symbol, representing a typical 
family group with the slogan “U. S. 
Needs Us Strong—Eat the Basic 7 
Every Day,’ surrounded by listing 
and illustrations of the seven food 
categories. Advertisers whose prod- 
ucts fall into any of these groups will 
be authorized to use the official nutri- 
tion emblem in their copy. 

Advisory Committee Named 


The women’s advisory committee, 
which will participate actively in the 
development of government informa- 
tional campaigns, working through the 
Advertising Council with the OWI and 
other Washington agencies, consists of 
15 women from the newspaper, maga- 
zine, business and institutional fields. 
Newspaper, magazine and advertising 
members are: 


Camille Davied, homemaking editor, 
McCall Corporation, New York; Eloise 
Davison, home institute director, New York 


Herald Tribune; Mary Brooks Picken, vice- 
president, G. Lynn Sumner Co., New York 
agency; Erma Perham Proetz, vice-president, 
Gardner Advertising Agency, St. Louis; Zola 
Vincent, foods editor, New York Journal- 
American; Miriam Williams, Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife, and Clara H. Zillessen, 
advertising manager, Philadelphia Electric 
Co. John Sterling, of This Week, will act as 
advisor to the group, and Evelyn Blewett will 
represent the Advertising Council. 

Among problems already tackled 
are conservation of household equip- 
ment, nutrition and food planning, 
and a better understanding of the 
work of local rationing boards. 

“Many women don’t realize that 
they are patronizing black markets,” 
said Irwin Robinson, Ad Council di- 
rector of information. “That is an 
informational job that has to be done. 
In too many cases the black market is 
the store down the street a woman 
has patronized for years—not neces- 
sarily a store up an alley operating 
clandestinely.” 

Advertisers Pledge Aid 


Many of the food advertisers who 
supported the drive to acquaint the 
public with point rationing just be- 
fore and after March 1 are pledged to 
help the nutrition campaign, he said. 
He also said advertising will help to 
kill the black markets, which he de- 
scribed as “a stab in the backs of 
fighting men.” 

“Advertising must carry the ball,” 
he said. “Many food advertisers have 
said they’re going to do a big job 
again on nutrition. The only thing 
holding them back is the lack of ma- 
terial from us.” 

Advertisers also plan to assist in a 
campaign to enlist 3,500,000 part-time 
farm workers and 350,000 part-time 


workers for food processing plants 
and canneries, organized as the U. S. 
Crop Corps and consisting largely of 
high school boys and girls, and men 
and women who have not previously 
engaged in this type of work. They 
will be asked to serve for a season, for 
a month, or less, depending on the 
farm labor needs of their locality. 

Specifie suggestions for advertising 
participation in this program are con- 
tained in a booklet which outlines tie- 
ins and sponsorship of complete insti- 
tutional advertisements. This booklet 
has been distributed to food manu- 
facturers and distributors through the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
and to advertising agencies through 
the AAAA. 


U.P. Limit of 200 Words 
On P.M. Stories to East 


An arbitrary limit of 200 words on 
day wire stories moved eastward in 
the U. S. every afternoon was set by 
United Press in an “order of the day” 
sent April 6 to its principal domestic 
relay bureaus in its current campaign 
to make room for a heavier flow of 
war news and to lighten demands on 
editors and newsprint. 

Signed by Harry Ferguson, assistant 
to Earl J. Johnson, general news man- 
ager, the message sent to bureaus in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Atlanta and Philadelphia said 
in part: 

“The demand for shorter copy and 
more use of the roundup technique is 
increasing. The approach of summer 
means stepped-up fighting on all 
fronts and a heavier flow of war news. 
The war desk here in New York is 
going to try to hold down the volume 
of individual dispatches to make room 
for the added datelines. That should 
be the pattern for the entire report. 
We also are going to make room for 
more interpretation and background 
on the war. We want more dispatches 
that explain things. 

“Most afternoon papers will not use 
long, windy copy at any time and they 
particularly dislike it after 2 p.m. 
We must get ourselves thinking in 
terms of three-paragraph leads and 
fudge-box length on dispatches after 
noon EWT. That is particularly true 
of copy moving west to east into later 
time zones. 

“Most of this burden will fall on the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis re- 
lays and I am asking Boyd Lewis 
(Chicago) and George Crissey (De- 
troit) by their copies of this letter to 
put an arbitrary limit of 200 words on 
day wire copy moving east after noon 
their time. There will be occasions, 
such as running stories on trials, etc., 
when the 200-word limit will be im- 
practicable. But in ordinary cases the 
copy should be cut to 200 words with 
an indication to New York that more 
is available in event of special client 
interest in the story.” 


Argentine Newsmen 
Arrive in New York 


Nine prominent editors and writers 
from Argentina arrived in New York 
April 6 after an extensive five-week 
tour of the United States, during 
which they visited New Orleans, San 
Antonio, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago and Detroit. In addition they 
went to Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal 
in Canada. The visitors are official 
guests of the National Press Club, and 
this is the third of a series of eight 
tours of the United States sponsored 
by the Press Club. The visiting jour- 
nalists will go to Washington before 
returning to Argentina. 

A dinner arranged in their honor 
by the Office of Inter-American 
Affiairs was held at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Tuesday night. 

Jose W. Agusti, owner and editor of 
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Noticias Graficas of Buenos Aires, 
spoke for the editors. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New 
York Times, spoke in reply. 

The visitors were guests at a din- 
ner party given by Joseph V. Con- 
nolly, president of King Features 
Syndicate, April 8 in the Wedgewood 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Argentine newspapermen are: 
José Santos Gollan, editor of La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires; Fabian Calle, assist- 
ant director of Los Andes, (Mendoza;) 
Juan S. Valmaggia, secretary general 
of La Nacién, (Buenos Aires;) Ric- 
ardo Enrique Maquieira, secretary of 
the editorial board of El Mundo, also 
associated with El Hogar, (Buenos 
Aires;) Héctor Peralta Ramos, mem- 
ber of board of directors of La Razén, 
and vice-president of National Agrar- 
ian Council (Buenos Aires); José W. 
Agusti, Néstor Joaquin Lagos, princi- 
pal assistant editor of La Capital, 
(Rosario); Francisco Mateos Vidal, 
acting director of Los Principios, 
(Cérdoba); Alfredo Coviello, acting 
editor of La Gaceta (Tucuma). 


Hearst Oratorical 
Competition Held 


A New York City high school girl 
and a Fordham University freshman 
will compete April 10 against winners 
representing the mid-west and the 
Pacific coast in the finals of the 
Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Ora- 
torical Contest sponsored nationally 
by Hearst Newspapers. The girl 
and boy were winners in the Eastern 
division competition held last week in 
New York under the auspices of the 
New York Journal-American. 

Valuable prizes are being offered 
finalists by the Hearst Newspapers 
in both the high school and college 
divisions. They are a $1,000 War 
Bond, a palladium medal, and a trip 
to Washington April 13 for dedication 
of the Jefferson Memorial. Stars of 
the opera, movies, radio and stage 
entertained a huge throng in New 
York when the Eastern finals were 
held and the Hearst Newspapers were 
lauded for having “performed a dis- 
tinguished public service by sponsor- 
ing this contest.” 


HONOR PLANT WOMEN 


New incentive to women war work- 
ers in the Chicago area was offered 
with the announcement by the Chicago 
Tribune of a monthly award of a cer- 
tificate of merit and a $25 War Bond 
to be made to the woman selected by 
her employer as having made the 
greatest single contribution to war 
production. This special recognition 
of women will be made in addition to 
the Tribune’s monthly war workers 
award to which both men and women 
workers are eligible. Contributions to 
be considered will include suggestions 
of new devices or methods to save 
time, money or labor, long hours of 
devotion to her job, in addition to her 
duties as housewife and community 
volunteer service, and outstanding 
records of regularity on the job. 


GUILD CASE TO WLB 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 5—Contract ne- 
gotiations between the Minneapolis 
daily newspapers on one hand and the 
Twin Cities Newspaper Guild on the 
other have been committed to the War 
Labor Board. An impasse developed 
over terms of an extension covering 
editorial department employes of the 
Star Journal and Morning Tribune 
and editorial and commercial depart- 
ment employes of the Daily Times. 
Main issue in dispute is the guild shop 
or a union security clause. A United 
States conciliator had participated in 
a number of sessions before the guild 
took action to send the matter to WLB. 


Strike Ties Up 
3 Paper Mills; 
2 Newsprint 


Price Plants Shut Down in 
Workers’ Dispute Over 
Representation 


MonrreaL, Que., April 7—Strikes 
involving approximately 525 men 
broke out late Tuesday night in news- 
print and commercial paper mills 
operated by Price Brothers and Com- 
pany, Ltd., at Jonquiere and River 
Bend, and immediately spread to a 
third plant at Kenogami affecting an 
additional 750 men. The Jonquiere 
mill is devoted to the manufacture of 
commercial paper while the other two 
produce newsprint. The pro-rated 
tonnage production of these newsprint 
mills was not revealed by Price 
Brothers but the annual rated ca- 
pacity amounts to 170,000 tons for the 
River Bend mill and 195,000 tons for 
the Kenogami mill. 

Representatives for the striking 
workmen said they had walked out 
because the company had failed to 
accede to their demands that a col- 
lective bargaining contract signed in 
1940 through the International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Workers (AFL) be 
cancelled and the union itself no 
longer be considered as representing 
them. 

The spokesmen added that they 
were seeking recognition of the Na- 
tional Catholic Syndicate as_ their 
union. Neither wages nor working 
conditions are involved in the dispute. 

The strikes were declared, the 
workers’ spokesmen said, when no 
response was received to an appeal 
from the Catholic Syndicate to the 
federal government for a conciliator 
to mediate the dispute. Similar peti- 
tions to the federal authorities were 
sent by the town councils of Jon- 
quiere and Kenogami. They added 
that the syndicate had warned the 
men that their walkout probably 
would be declared illegal. 

Before deserting the mills, the 
strikers took precautionary measures 
to see that the machinery was kept in 
running order. 

No comment was forthcoming im- 
mediately from company officials but 
a notice posted in company mills to- 
day over the signature of President 
C. H. Jones of Price Brothers advised 
the workers that if the mills were 
closed by strikes they would remain 
closed for a “long time” because elec- 
tric power feeding them probably 
would be diverted to other essential 
industries in the district. 

A spokesman for Price Brothers in 
New York told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that they expected to be able to take 


care of the newsprint requirements k 


of their customers. 


LINAGE TO RED CROSS 


Advertising linage to the value of 
$250,000, setting a new Red Cross 
record, has been accorded the Red 
Cross War Fund drive of New York 
City, it was revealed by Colby M. 
Chester, general chairman of the Red 
Cross War Fund of New York City. 
Quoting from a report prepared by 
the campaign space solicitation bureau, 
Mr. Chester stated that a total of 23,815 
inches in advertising space has been 
donated to date to the Red Cross by 
newspapers, trade journals, house or- 
gans, neighborhood papers, the for- 
eign-language press and programs or 
was contributed for Red Cross institu- 
tional ads by department stores, furni- 
ture stores, men’s wear stores, shoe 
stores, savings banks, the beverage in- 
dustries and others. 
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When it comes to delivering a newspaper message, I does it 


in Philadelphia. 


That newspaper is The Evening Bulletin. It has the circu- 
lation — over 600,000.* It has the concentration of coverage 
—4 out of 5 homes in Philadelphia. It has the reader’s 


interest — is read an average of 53 minutes daily. And — 


More and more advertisers are pursuing this policy: A 
thorough advertising job in The Bulletin is the primary requi- 


site to a thorough job in the important Philadelphia market. 


* Largest evening newspaper in America. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Discharged 38ers 


HOW IT feels to be over 38 and dis- 

charged from the Army to take a 
job in an essential industry was ex- 
plained in an illustrated by-line story 
by Seaburn Brown, recent addition to 
the rewrite staff of the San Francisco 
News. 

Said Mr. Brown: “The guy over the 
age of 38 who has been discharged 
from the Army to take a job in an 
essential industry seems, to most citi- 
zens, somewhat akin to the Hindu 
rope trick—which they heard a lot 
about but never seen.” 





Boosts St. Paul 


A NEW promotional feature, “Here’s 
Your St. Paul,” has been taking 
over Page 1 of the roto section in the 
Sunday Pioneer Press and Dispatch 
the last three issues. Each photogra- 
pher on the newspapers’ staffs is as- 
signed to take any picture that to him 
symbolizes St. Paul. To one photog, 
St. Paul is a roaring railroad scene; 
to another, the city is typified in the 
dignified State Capitol building. 

The promotional stunt was devised 
by Picture Editor Earl Vogt and his 
assistant, Helen Bolstad, in an effort 
to provide readers with a page they 
could tear out and send to men in the 
services as a reminder of their home 


city. 


Riveter’s Own Story 


THE San Diego (Cal.) Tribune-Sun 

recently published a series of five 
articles by a riveter in the Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. factory, 
in which he described his experiences 
helping build giant wing center sec- 
tions of four-motored Navy patrol 
bombers. 

The series was obtained at no extra 
cost to the papers, since the writer was 
one of its reporters, Harold Keen, who 
also serves as Eprror & PUBLISHER cor- 
respondent in San Diego. When Con- 
solidated launched a part-time swing 
shift from 7 to 11 nightly for white 
collar workers employed full time in 
the day, Keen was hired with the first 
group. 


Games for Wounded 


SOME 500 adult games such as check- 
ers, chess, and picture puzzles have 
been secured for the amusement of 
wounded service men recuperating in 
San Francisco Bay region hospitals, as 
a result of a campaign waged for this 
purpose by the Oakland (Cal.) Post 
Enquirer in cooperation with the Oak- 
land Firemen’s Association. The latter 
group serves as a deposit station for 
the contribution of games by citizens, 
and also does any repair work that 
may be needed to put the games in 
condition to be used by the service 
men. The paper plans to continue the 
campaign for an indefinite period. 


Non-Ration Menus 


THE Philadelphia Inquirer is offering 

$50 in cash prizes every day for the 
best menus submitted by readers in 
which only non-rationed foods are 
used. The use of butter or cooking 
fats is permissible. 


War and Romance 


THE Portland Oregon Journal pro- 

vided a round-trip ticket plus $100 
in spending money to the lucky wife 
or sweetheart of a service man who 
wrote the best letter on what it 
describes as today’s most pressing, 
harassing feminine question—“Should 
romance wait for war?” The contest 


was open only to women of 18 or over 


who are residents of Oregon or the 
Columbia River counties in Washing- 
ton, who have a fiance or husband in 
the armed forces. 


SG hort Takes 


THIS society item sent to the James- 
town (N. Y.) Post Journal was cer- 
tainly explicit: 

“The Girls of the AAG Club held a 
banquet the other night at the Hotel 
Jamestown. After din&er various topics 
were discussed by the members. The 
remainder of the evening was spent 
at the Hotel Samuels, where the group 


retired for entertainment.” 
a 


INTO the Chicago Sun’s proofroom 

moved the U.P.’s story of the Stars 
and Stripes, U. S. Army newspaper in 
London, April Fool’s story. The hoax 
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promised the doughboys a free ride 
home in the Normandie, with Gypsy 
Rose Lee and Betty Grable aboard 
and the liner in charge of the WAAC. 

Came a note upstairs from some 
sobersides in the proofroom: 

“Shouldn’t it be WAVES 
of WAAC?” 


* 
A FEW DAYS ago, an office girl 

brought to the desk of Edward L. 
Van Dyke, managing editor of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Sunday Telegram, a 
dusty and somewhat smudged photo- 
graph of a chubby faced boy, about 
one year old, clad only in!/a diaper. 

“I found it on my desk,” said the 
girl. “What shall I do with it?” 

The photo was identified only by the 
name “Lawrence Costello” scrawled 
in pencil on the back of the picture. 
Deciding that some fond parent might 
wish return of the picture, Mr. Van 
Dyke ran the following item on the 


instead 


Telegram baby page: 

“An unclaimed baby photograph in 
the Sunday Telegram office is that of 
Lawrence Costello.” 

The next day this letter arrived: 

“Dear sirs: I saw your article about 
the baby photograph of Lawrence 
Costello. Being his mother, and as he 
left for military service yesterday, will 
you kindly forward to me.” 

* 


WIRE EDITORS of the Washington 

state AP loop enjoyed this one. Via 
teletype the Longview Daily News 
asked of the Daily Chronicle in Cen- 
tralia: “You have information on 
Moses’ funeral?” 

Unable to find anything at all on the 
subject, the Chronicle tapped back: 
“Ungot any dead Moses in Centralia.” 

Delicately hinting it would like the 
wire opened again, the Seattle bureau 
asked: “Did you look in the bull- 
rushes?” 





Preserving, Canning. 


distributor. 
for newspapers ONLY. 


I've ever seen.” 
Scripps-Howard: 
Lousewife, 


In his enthusiasm over the possibilities of this modern- 
ized War-time Cook Book, as a builder of reader good- 
will and of increased circulation, E. T. 
The Pittsburg Press voluntarily added: “The best value 
Promotion Editor, 
“A ‘natural’ for promotion — every 


Says Max Cook, 


Newspaper readers today look to their local papers for guidance 
in the many intricate fields of human existence. With foods tight- 
ly rationed and an admitted scarcity of non-rationed items, women 
turn to their cook books for the answer. 
cannot possibly serve them NOW, Josephine Gibson, famous 
Home Economics Expert has compiled this great 64-page book, 
“WARTIME COOKING AND CANNING.” Over 300 precious, 
practical recipes. Beautiful three-color cover. 


WARTIME CANNING and COOK BOOK 


100% reader interest because every word is geared to current food problems. ‘Eat well 
though rationed” is the slogan. Victory Gardens the country across are raising food for 
canning, preserving. This book, by a practical mother and housewife, TELLS HOW. 


A few of the subjects: Substitutions, Meatless Meals, Balanced Menus, Low Point Meals, 


Because such books 


Leech, Editor, 


experienced and inexperienced needs 


of this kind NOW—and this book REALLY CIVES ‘sg A 


RATIONING HAS MADE ALL 
COOK BOOKS OBSOLETE— 


(1F PRINTED BEFORE APRIL 15, 1943) 


Book not for sale anywhere . . 
If you wish, you may make a nominal charge for it. 


THE EDITOR OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER WIRED: 













help 


SPECIAL OFFER—If your Home Economics Editor is well known, and your order is 
for 2,500 or more books, we will print her name as the author when we imprint the name 
of YOUR PAPER .. . and at no extra charge. 


makes it exclusively yours. 


This definitely localizes the book and 
. YOU are the sole local 


A promotion idea 





——_ 

















“PUBLISHERS 
SINCE 1893” 


WIRE, WRITE OR ‘PHONE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PRICES 
WM. C. POPPER & CO. 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 
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COUNT THE SUNS 


WHERE OPINION COUNTS 


No. 1 of a Series 





‘In my work, I’ve got to get the news fast—and accur- 
ate. That’s why The Sun has become a daily habit. I 
find your editorials stimulating, and chart my reading 
course to include the ‘‘big four’’ columnists on your 
first page—-second section and many of the other ex- 
cellent features.’’ 


DAN O'CONNOR Northern Div. Mor.. Eastern Air Lines 


‘*‘I’m a headline reader during business hours — and 
The Sun is a daily fixture in my office because the 
news is intelligently organized, well presented and 
easy to grasp without groping. I also find that 
many of The Sun’s regular features are ‘‘must’’ 
reading at home.’’ 


JOHN WALKER Asst. to the President, United Air Lines 


‘*I’ve always been impressed by The Sun’s impartial 
treatment of the news and great number of exclusive 
features. Gault MacGowan is my idea of a foreign 
correspondent who brings the overseas reports into 
sharp focus here. Then, too, The Sun is my regular 
shopping companion.’’ 


MISS KAY BODDE istrict Traf. Mor., Northwest Airlines 





‘*I’m a confirmed daily reader of The Sun. The make- 
up alone creates confidence and invites reading, while 
the completeness of your news coverage is really com- 
mendable. Sports pages, features and editorials all 
are seasoned to my taste, and The Sun’s columnists 
are hard to beat.’’ 

Chief Pilot, Atlantic Division 
CAPT. RAY W. WELLS Transc't’tal & West'n Airlines 








‘‘Tae Sun is streamlined to my newspaper reading re- 
quirements. Sound and constructive in its reporting 
and editing of the news, inviting in format and replete 
with interesting features—it gives me the facts I 
want, the way I like to get them. Incidentally, I’m a 
Sun Dial fan.’’ 


MELVIN D. MILLER Manager Air Mail & Air & Freight 


Express. American Airlines 


It is only natural that The Sun’s factual re- 
porting of the news in concise, readable 
format should make it “required reading” 
in busy airline offices—establish it as the 
favorite newspaper of so many men and 
women with responsible positions in all 
operating phases of the nation’s airways. 


In fact, wherever independent thinking 

counts, the evidence confirms the findings 

of the L. M. Clark organization whose im- 

partial surveys reveal that The Sun is 

“one of America’s best read dailies!” 
ee a 


The ) YORK 


REPRESENTED IN CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER COMPANY; IN BOSTON, TILTON S. BELL 
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Retailers Tell 
Story of Civilian 
Supply to Public 


Illinois Newspaper Group 
Develops 13-Page Campaign 
for Local Sponsorship 


Taking as its theme: “The Key to 
More Civilian Goods Is You,” a news- 
paper advertising campaign has been 
developed by Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets for local retail merchant 
sponsorship. The campaign represents 
an opportunity for retailing to tell its 
story to the general public who are 
vitally interested in the matter of 
civilian goods available under wartime 
restrictions. 

Thirteen full-page ads have been 
prepared with a coupon included in 
every ad to be signed by the con- 
sumer and mailed to his or her con- 
gressman, urging the latter to take ap- 
propriate action in increasing the 
available supply of civilian goods. The 
series represents the joint thinking of 
both newspaper publishers and retail 
merchants in Illinois and affords an 
opportunity for the retailer to “help 
himself.” 

Merchants Ask Support 

As explained in the presentation 
accompanying the set of ads, the mer- 
chant has not had a unified program 
in his own city or made a concerted 
effort to secure the aid of those he 
serves. “Now,” states the release, “he 
can ask this support in a way that is 
in keeping with the war effort, pre- 
senting facts that are recognized and 
without interference to the war effort, 
and bring to every person in his com- 
munity just what he, and they, are 
facing in months to come.” 

The series of ads is copyrighted by 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets and 
is being offered to the membership 
on a pro-rata cost basis. The copy- 
righted service will be available to 
non-member newspapers at prices de- 
termined by the committee in charge 
and all revenue received will be di- 
vided among Illinois Markets’ mem- 
bers, according to Paul L. Gorham, 
general manager. 

Each ad is a dramatic presentation 
of the dangers to consumers and re- 
tailers if the supply of civilian goods is 
allowed to dwindle to the point where 
retail stores will be forced to close 
and civilian morale will suffer on the 
home front. Following the opening ad, 
which is suggested to appear under 
sponsorship of the local newspaper, 
each succeeding ad bears the impera- 
tive headline: “It Can Happen 
Here.” 

The third ad in the series portrays a 
typical Main Street with stores closed 
for lack of merchandise to sell. A 
soldier and sailor are shown in the 
picture, with the sub-head asserting: 


“It Wouldn’t Be Nice to Come Home | 


Se oe 
Appeals to All 

Another ad is aimed at the farmer 
with the assertion that farmers need 
more civilian goods today. The series 
also includes the small business man, 
the housewife, the laboring man and 
woman in war factories, and several 
other dramatic appeals, urging people 
to get congressional action in stepping 
up the supply of civilian goods. Each 


ad also includes an appeal to buy | 


U. S. War Bonds and Stamps. 


The entire program is designed to | 
appeal to the butcher, the baker, the | 


clothier, grocer, furniture dealer, 
banker and all others who have a def- 
inite part in preserving, maintaining 
and promoting businéss life. The cam- 
paign is not designed to voice a purely 
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Third ad in the Illinois Markets series. 


selfish appeal on the part of merchants, 
but to engender public opinion in be- 
half of a thorough study of production 
schedules to permit the replenishing 
of civilian stockpiles within reason- 
able limits and yet not in conflict with 
war needs. 

The series is an outgrowth of united 
action by Illinois daily newspaper 
publishers and the Illinois Retail Fed- 
eration, following a joint meeting of 
the two groups in Chicago early last 
January. At that time, the two 
groups named a joint publicity com- 
mittee to work out an educational pro- 
gram to acquaint the public with the 
problem at hand. 


& 

N. Y. AD CLUB TO ELECT 

The nominating committee of the 
Advertising Club of New York has 
proposed for the forthcoming annual 
meeting and election, May 11, the fol- 
lowing selections: president, John A. 
Zellers, V. P., Remington Rand Inc.; 
vice-president, Lee J. Eastman; treas- 


urer, James A. Brewer, president, 
Brewer-Cantelmo, Inc.; Directors, 
Daniel S. Tuthill, V. P., National 


Concert & Artists Corp.; Herbert L. 
Stephen, news editor, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co.; Charles C. Green, 
managing director, Advertising Club 
of New York; Frederic R. Gamble. 
Mng. Dir., American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; James Wright 
Brown Jr., publisher, Editor & Pub- 
lisher; Andrew J. Haire, president, 
Haire Publishing Co.; I. S. (Stick) 
Randall, Asst. to Ch. of Board, Trans- 
continental & Western Air Inc. 


OPENS CHI. AGENCY 


George J. O’Leary, formerly asso- 
ciated with First United Broadcasters, 
has established the Standard Advertis- 
ing Agency, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago. 








You Can Sell BOTH 
Ohio's Largest Market 
—Greater Cleveland 


Ohio's Second Largest 
Market 


—26 Adjacent Counties 


with the 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland's Heme Newspaper 
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Campaigns and Accounts 


continued from page 11 





nationwide campaign in more than 
100 newspapers, featuring both the 
Ballantine “3-ring handy” way of or- 
dering, and the everyday handies such 
as clapping, shaking hands, etc. 


An appropriation of $20,000 for each 
of Micuican’s four tourist associations 
was made available as a result of Gov. 
Harry Kelly signing the state adver- 
tising bill passed at the recent legisla- 
tive session. According to George E. 
Bishop, of Marquette, secretary-man- 
ager of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau and chairman of the sec- 
retarian group charged with adminis- 
tration of the state funds, an early 
meeting of association officers will be 
held to lay plans for efficient use of 
the money. The state money is made 
available to the tourist groups as 80% 
refunds on bonafide advertising bills. 
An additional $25,000 will be spent by 
secretaries of the four associations in 
“all-state” advertising for Michigan. 


The advertising of the Western Di- 
vision of TE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL 
Company will be handled by the San 
Francisco office of Buchanan & Com- 
pany, Inc., beginning May 1. 

The Nationa CasH Recister Com- 
PANY is inaugurating a large-scale 
campaign this week, using 329 news- 
papers in 285 cities where National 
Cash Register agencies or sub-agencies 
are located. The drive will feature 
service rendered by NCR equipment. 
Insertions ranging from 896 to 420 lines 
are expected to appear monthly for 
the rest of the year. This advertising 
is being prepared and placed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Four advertising agencies have been 
selected to handle the advertising 





of the Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Three of these agencies will handle 
the various advertising activities of the 
RCA Victor Division. The agencies 
are: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., which 
will handle advertising of RCA Victor 
radio, phonograph and television in- 
struments; J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has been assigned for Victor and 
Bluebird phonograph records and for 
RCA Victor’s International Division; 
Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., will con- 
duct the advertising of radio tubes, 
special radio instruments and indus- 
trial electronic and radio apparatus. 
The latter includes the RCA Electron 
Microscope, theatre sound equipment 
and industrial sound systems. Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., has been 
appointed to handle the financial ad- 
vertising of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


With an eye to the post-war world, 
when many of its new products will 
be introduced, the WEATHERHEAD Com- 
PANY, Cleveland, will soon institute an 
extensive advertising campaign in na- 
tional magazines and newspapers in 
the larger cities throughout the coun- 
try. The firm at present is devoted 
100% to the manufacture of flexible 
tubing, hose, pipe fittings and valves 
for automotive and aviation equip- 
ment. Maxon, Inc., will prepare the 
institutional and general promotion. 

Kaye JorpAN Co., manufacturing 
jewelers of Providence, R. I. and New 
York, is launching an advertising cam- 
paign to popularize the “Rusticana” 
cut-wood jewelry, and have appointed 
the Hicks Advertising Agency to han- 
dle their account. 

N. A. Woopwarp Co., Detroit, has 
announced appointment of Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Detroit 
agency, to handle its account. News- 
papers and trade publications will be 
used, 





Manpower in sales. 


(U. S. Census figures) 56% 
the 20% average 
sales in the state. . 


think and talk about Ohio! 
Add to this fact that... 


DISPATCH CIRCULATION 
NOW IS GREATER THAN AT 
ANY TIME IN ITS HISTORY 
..+»A97% HOME DELIVERED 
COVERAGE IN METROPOLI- 
TAN COLUMBUS 


Columbus is THE city to sell. 
—_— i 


ingle Sales Influence. 
Manpower plus! 





MANPOWER 


Don’t overlook the Columbus and Cen- 
tral Ohio market when it comes to 


With Columbus now exceeding 400,000 
population and retail sales for a month 
higher 
than a year ago .. . more than double 
increase in retail 
. you must in- 
clude the Columbus market when you 


don’t try to sell it without The Dis- 
- Central Ohio’s Greatest 
It’ll give you 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


CENTRAL OHIO'S GREATEST SINGLE SALES INFLUENCE 


Represented Nationally by 
O'MARA and ORMSBEE 


But 
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I83—CLASSIFIED 


McNutt Approves 
Plan for Use 
Of Classified 


Sponsored by ANCAM and 
ANPA, It Applies Advertising 
To Manpower Mobilization 
By FELIX S. TOWLE 


Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission, at a 
meeting last week (E&P April 3, page 
16) with representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, ap- 
proved a plan for the application of 
classified advertising to the voluntary 
mobilization of the nation’s man- 
power. The plan, created and spon- 
sored by the ANCAM and the ANPA, 
was presented in behalf of all news- 
papers throughout the country. 

The committee included Cranston 
Williams, general manager of the 
ANPA, who served as chairman; Bert 
Reh, president of the ANCAM; Car- 
roll M> Carroll, chairman of the 
ANCAM Legislative Committee, and 
Felix S. Towle, executive secretary of 
the ANCAM. Representatives of the 
WMC Bureau of Placement, United 
States Employment Service, and In- 
formation Service also attended the 
meeting. 

McNutt Discussed Plan 

Chairman McNutt discussed the plan 
in detail and its application to the 
recruitment and transfer of manpower 
to essential industries; the further and 
continued introduction of women into 
industry; rural and farm problems 
and transportation and housing situa- 
tions. Chairman McNutt stated that 
he felt classified advertising can be of 
“valuable assistance to the WMC” and 
would follow the progress of the plan 
“with great sympathetic interest.” He 
further endorsed the utilization of the 
plan by authorizing“an expenditure of 
necessary funds for the operation of 
the plan. Chairman McNutt thanked 
the newspapers for their interest 
and voluntary cooperation with the 


WMC 
Nine Months Study 


The plan, as presented to Chairman 
McNutt, is the result of nine months’ 
study by the ANCAM. In June, 1942, 
at the annual convention of the 
ANCAM at Rapid City, S. D., the man- 
power problem was discussed by the 
attending delegates and representa- 
tives of the United States Employment 
Service. At this meeting, the matter 
was referred to a special advisory 
committee on the ANCAM for further 
study. 

In December, this special committee 
met in New York and submitted a 
formula for the utilization of classi- 
fied advertising in the war effort to 
the ANPA for their consideration and 
recommendation to the WMC. The 
formula, via an ANPA bulletin, was 
directed to the publishers of the na- 
tion’s daily newspapers, and as a result 
of the concerted opinion of these pub- 
lishers, the formula was forwarded to 
Chairman McNutt. 


Under date of Feb. 19, 1943, in reply, 
Chairman McNutt endorsed classified 
advertising as “a powerful means of 
recruitment of workers” and expressed 
a desire to discuss “the means where- 
by a policy of voluntary cooperation 
can best be made effective.” Further 
endorsing the use of classified adver- 
tising in the mobilization of man- 
power, Chairman McNutt caused a 
directive to be issued, on Feb. 26, 1943, 
by the WMC restraining the USES 
from making “further requests from 
employers for restrictions upon adver- 
tising unless such requests shall have 





been previously cleared by the Bu- 
reau of Placement and the Informa- 
tion Service of the War Manpower 
Commission.” 

In collaboration with the Informa- 
tion Service of the WMC, the ANCAM 
and ANPA drafted the plan which 
was presented to Chairman McNutt 
on April 1 at Washington. 

Details of Plan 


The plan calls upon the newspapers, 
as an entire industry, for their indi- 
vidual cooperation and participation. 
It provides through the use of classi- 
fied advertising and classified adver- 
tising promotion a method to effect a 
voluntary mobilization of manpower 
to the war effort. 

Its purpose is to serve the best in- 
terest of this war effort through the 
organization of the classified adver- 
tising columns of the nation’s news- 
papers as a potent and necessary 
factor in manpower recruitment and 
mobilization; to insure the continu- 
ance of a free labor; and the preserva- 
tion of the employment columns of 
the newspapers as a productive, com- 
petent, specialized and voluntary ad- 
junct of the WMC and its agencies. 
It is designed to function in close co- 
operation with the WMC. 

In comparing the news columns to 
the advertising columns of the news- 
paper, the plan points out that the 
news columns of the press of the coun- 
try have devoted important and 
valuable space to existing manpower 
problems. It reasons that although 
highly informative and vitally neces- 
sary, these news columns cannot in- 
clude the mandatory appeals to action 
that are necessary if manpower is to 
be effected on a voluntary basis. The 
solution is offered in the summation 
that it remains for classified adver- 
tising to successfully direct this action 
by placing the right persons in the 
right job at the right. time! 

Potency of Promotion 

Outlining the use of classified ad- 
vertising and classified advertising 
promotion, the plan emphasizes the 
potency of promotion to present the 
appeal and create the desire for its 
readers to seek a certain type of em- 
ployment. The advertising columns 
are described as directories of specific 
employment. The combination of pro- 
motion and advertising, under the 
plan, will promote the desire to en- 
gage in war work as well as direct that 
desire into prompt, intelligent and 
satisfactory action. 

Upon its inception, the plan will 
supplement the current four major 
aims of the WMC in the mobilization 
of manpower, namely, (1) the transfer 
of men and women from less essential 
jobs to war jobs (all Areas), (2) the 
recruitment of women to war produc- 
tion jobs, in nearby plants (Group I 
Areas), (3) the recruitment of women 
to essential jobs, other than war jobs 
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(Group I and II Areas), and (4) the 
recruitment of retired workers and 
handicapped persons to war jobs 
(Group I and II Areas). 

Newspapers in the various group 
areas will be requested to solicit ad- 
vertisements from war plants, in their 
areas, for the type of employe re- 
quired. Information as to critical skill 
shortages; plants requiring workers, 
names of personnel and advertising 
managers, etc., when available, will 
be supplied by the office of the locat 
USES. The newspapers are further 
requested to publish classified adver- 
tising promotion directing reader at- 
tention to these offerings in the 
classified columns. In brief, it is a 
policy of cooperative planned and 
timed concentration of solicitation and 
promotion of classified advertising for 
war workers. 

WMC Cooperation 


The utmost of cooperation by the 
WMC is assured through the directive 
issued by the Commission (E. & P., 
March 13, page 16) outlining the ac- 
tion required, in behalf of this plan, 
of the regional manpower directors, 
area manpower directors, state USES 
directors, and local USES managers. 

The necessary classified advertising 
promotion, prepared in collaboration 
with the ANCAM by the WMC, will 
be produced in complete mat form. 
The art work, engraving and com- 
position costs will be defrayed by the 
government and mats will be available 
through the regional WMC offices. 
Proof sheets will be sent to all daily 
newspapers. 

Inclusion of the USES in either 
the advertisements or promotion will 
be at the discretion of the individual 
publishers. The duration of the plan 
is for one year. 

The responsibility of a successful 
operation rests solely upon the shoul- 
ders of the CAM. He is a soldier in 
civilian garb. His responsibility is 
great. 


Want Ads Score Again 
THE U. S. Treasury Department will 
soon release to newspapers a series 
of 14 small promotion ads suggesting 
the sale of second-hand articles, rent- 
ing of spare rooms, etc., through the 
Want Ads, the proceeds to be in- 
vested in War Loan Bonds. The ads 
were prepared as a patriotic gesture 
by Parish and Phillips, publishers of 
“Tested Want Ad Selling Plans,” at 
the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This is the second such series 
distributed by the Treasury. 


School Directory 

THE “Schools and Colleges Direc- 
tory” is a classified advertising pro- 

gram carried by the Des Moines Reg- 

ister and Tribune. The idea was 

originated by the Register and Trib- 

une in 1934, and since then has been 








RK OF ACCURACY, 
SPEED AND INDEPENDENCE IN 
WORLD WIDE NEWS COVERAGE 


UNITED PRESS 





Keyed to the times — 
Wartime Cooking 
Schools fill a definite 
need—our revised 
plan offers newspapers 
seeking extra revenue 
a modified operation 
at nominal cost. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


(Established 1924) 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























an annual event in the state that ranks 
highest in literacy. Here is how it 
works: 

The college, university or business 
school signs a contract authorizing 
the publication of an ad to run in the 
classified section of the newspaper for 
eight insertions (four Sundays and 
four week days). These ads run in 
July, and are charged at regular 
classified rates. The signing of this 
contract entitles the advertiser to free 
space in a special catalog, or direc- 
tory, published by the Register and 
Tribune. A minimum of four inches 
each insertion earns a full page ad, 
two inches a half page. A page is 
four columns by ten inches. This 
catalog is published in April. A copy 
is sent to each high school in the state, 
or any student may have one by writ- 
ing to the Register and Tribune. Spe- 
cial promotional copy is run urging 
students to do this. 


Protect Classified 
AT A meeting sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Better Business Bureau and 
attended by a large percentage of 
automobile dealers in Milwaukee 
county and the classified advertising 
managers of local newspapers, a pro- 
gram was adopted to protect the pub- 
lic from improper advertising and 
sales practices in the retail automotive 
field. Because of the great demand 
for used cars under the war rationing 
program, practices contrary to the 
public interest had arisen in isolated 
cases, Richard Jordan, manager of the 
BBB, reported. The dealers agreed to 
advertise only as dealers and not 
under their personal names, and also 
to discontinue advertising prices they 
would pay for specific cars in the 
“Automobile Wanted” columns and 
also of paying the highest prices for 
used cars. The new classified adver- 
tising rules became effective April 1. 
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Standard Advertising Register 
In these days of rapid fire shifts, the new 


1943 Standard Advertising Register and [| 


Service will keep you abreast of these 
changes. 

The Register lists over 11,000 national 
and sectional advertisers. It gives the 
executive personnel of each including 
advertising manager, sales manager, 
buyer of printing. It shows the agency or 
agencies placing the account, territory 
covered and types of media used. In fact, 
it gives all information necessary to effec- 
tively solicit the advertiser or agency 
either by mail or in person. 

i] . 7. 


THE AGENCY LIST— issued three times 
a year, April, August and December. A 
» dependable source of infor- 

‘\ mation on 1600 advertis- 
ing agencies with their 
personnel, recognition 
and the 30,000 clients 

‘\ they serve. 












NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St 333 N. Michigan Ave 
fa 


New York 
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Air Transport Changes “SOS” to SUB ON SCHEDULE 


HE U.S.S. Perca is pulling at her leash. 

Day after tomorrow she will slide 
down the ways... eager to nose out 
into the Pacific on her first Jap hunt. 


Just a few finishing touches...when 
suddenly a cable slips, a guy-rope snaps, 
and the custom-built housing fora new- 
type listening device is smashed! 


An “SOS” flashes 2500 miles over long 









distance wires to a mill in Pittsburgh. 
Foundrymen, machinists and engineers 
roll up their sleeves and go into action: :: 
work all day, all night, all the next day. 


On the evening before the launching, 
two master mechanics from the Pitts- 
burgh plant board a west-bound Airliner 
...Wwith the finished housing, marked 
“Rush by Air Express,” in the cargo com- 
partment up ahead. And the Perca takes 
her maiden dive on schedule. 


This kind of bottleneck-breaking is all 
in a day’s work for the nation’s Airlines. 


Maintaining regular schedules between 
all important production centers, they 


speed key men and vital materials to save 
priceless hours for war industry. 


And in addition... by working hand 
in hand with the Army and Navy Air 
Transport services in the globe-girdling 
job of flying supplies to our fighting men 
on every front...the Airlines are blazing 
the trails for a peacetime world in which 
distance will be measured in hours! 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change.When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments 
as soon as they're ready. Air Transport Association, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


BET YOUR MONEY ON UNCLE SAM! BUY BONDS! 
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‘Heres the Americar | 





BILLY GUIDON, Olyphant, Pa., carrying 
powder, will gather tools, pick up his — 
enter the mine portal and travel to his work- 
ing place on his own time into the far reaches 
of the deep recesses of the mine. 





— HERE ARE THE FACTS 


What is the Truth About the Mine Situation? 


Are the Mine Workers Really Trying to Get 
Rich Out of the War? 


Are the United Mine Workers Holding a Gun 
at the Nation’s Heart? 


Based on Working Time and Tonnage Rates, 
More Than One Half of the Mine Workers 
Receive Only 70 Percent of Their Basic Rate 
of $1 Per Hour. 





Now Judge the Situation for Yourself 


1. How Long is a Seven Hour Day in a Coal Mine? 

Actual records show that the so-called “seven hour day” 
actually means an average of approximately eight and one 
half hours between the time a miner enters and when he leaves 
a coal mine. Even the Mine Operators do not dispute this 
fact. Yet the miners are paid for seven hours only! 


2. Is “Absenteeism” Prevalent among the Miners? 

In spite of danger and disease resulting from long hours 
worked in the dark of the mines, the coal industry shows a 
negligible record of absenteeism—probably the best of any 
major industry in the country. And this in spite of the fact 
that the miners have to travel long distances to and from the 
mine and work at high speed throughout a long, gruelling 
day. Production records are proof positive that the American 
coal miner is a steady worker. 


A COMPARISON OF BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCED IN 


WAR YEARS Output 

No. of No. of in Tons 

Shipping Men per Man 

Year Production in Tons Mines Employed per Day 


1918 579,386,000 8,319 
1942 585,000,000 6,500 
(approx.) 
Increase in production—5,614,000 tons 
Decrease in number of mines— 1,819 
Decrease in number of men employed— 162,305 
Increase in daily output per man—1.47 tons 


615,305 3.78 
453,000 5.25 


3. Are the miners better off than they were in 1939? 

A survey of spot prices in coal region food stores shows 
an increase, as between August 1939 and February 1943, on 
a high average of 124.6 percent and 99.68 percent on a low 
average. Coal miners—due to heavy manual labor and main- 
tenance of large families—must spend between 60 and 70 
percent of their earnings for food. 


4. Has the Coal Miner’s wage increased in the last 23 years? 
To the contrary, the American Coal Miner’s basic rate 
is 50 cents less per day than it was 23 years ago. 


5. Do Americans enjoy cheap coal? 

American coal is the cheapest coal in the world. The 
American coal miner is the most productive coal miner in the 
world—producing from three to five times more per man 
than a British coal miner. 


6. What would an increase of $2 per day to coal miners cost 
you, Mr. Average American Citizen? 

Little or nothing—because the selling cost of bituminous 
coal f.o.b. the mine, including the $2 per day wage increase, 
totals less than one-one-hundredth of a cent per sales dollar 
of all manufactured products on a weighted average basis. 
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7. Is Everything the miner gets “take-home” pay? 

NO. Not by a long shot! He must pay for his tools, blast- 
ing powder, caps and fuse—all expensive and steadily mount- 
ing in cost. He pays for the upkeep of his pit light and must 
buy special working clothes—including from three to five 
pairs of expensive rubber boots a year. And what’s more, he 
must contribute by assessment to the hiring of a checkweigh- 
man to keep the coal company honest. 
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8. Have you been misled by published figures of coal miners’ 
earnings? 


Statistics showing coal miners’ earnings as published by 





government agencies and statistical organizations are com- 
piled from reports made by coal companies to State Com- 
pensation Departments. They show gross earnings only and 
do not constitute “take-home” pay. 
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Names of miners and coal companies on request 


ASK YOURSELF FAIRLY —lIs this the standard that we Americans 


are fighting to preserve? Even in war time, don’t the coal miners who do the work of 
America’s most basic industry, deserve a living that will enable them to survive? 


We are not threatening. We are not trying to throw America into a spiral of infla- 
tion. We are trying with might and main to do everything we can to help win the war 
quickly. We, too, have sons, daughters and relatives in all branches of the armed 
service. We just ask for common decency and the right to earn enough to support 


ourselves while we work. 










IN A FUTURE ADVERTISEMENT 
IN THIS PUBLICATION we will 
tell you about why miners get 
paid for seven hours while 
they spend eight and a half 
hours at the job. Be fair to 
yourse'‘—and to us! Read and 


judge for yourself! 











Remember, Americans, these are actual facts. This is the truth that you read here. 
Not even the coal operators, or any government agency, deny that we can prove every 


statement made here! 


We ask you only to judge our case on the basis of these facts. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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COMMENTING on the free press principle, the 

adoption of which by the Congress put soul 
and life and vitality into the Constitution, the 
immortal Thomas Jefferson said: 

“Considering the great importance to the public 
liberty of the freedom of the press, and the diffi- 
culty of submitting it to very precise rules, the 
laws have thought it less mischievous to give great 
scope to its freedom than to the restraint of it. 
The President has, therefore, no authority to pre- 
vent publication of the nature of those you com- 
plain of.”—To Spanish Commissioners, 1793. 

“No experiment can be more interesting than 
that we are now trying, and which we trust will 
end in establishing the fact, that man may be 
governed by reason and truth. Our first object 
should therefore be, to leave open to him all the 
avenues to truth. The most effectual hitherto 
found is the freedom of the press. It is, therefore, 
the first shut up by those who fear the investiga- 
tion of their actions.”—To Judge Tyler, 1804. 

“The basis of our governments being the opinion 
of the people, the very first object should be to 
keep that right; and were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a government, 
I should not hesitate to prefer the latter.”-—To 
Edward Carrington, 1787. 

“Our citizens may be deceived for a while, and 
have been deceived; but as long as the presses can 
be protected, we may trust to them for light.”— 
To Archibald Stuart, 1789. 

“Tt is so difficult to draw a clear line of separa- 
tion between the abuse and the wholesome use of 
the press, that as yet we have found it better to 
trust the public judgment, than the magistrate, 
with the discrimination between truth and false- 
hood.”—To M. Pictet, 1803. 

“The liberty of speaking and writing guards our 
other liberties.”"—Reply to address, 1808. 

“Where the press is free, and every man able to 
read, all is safe.”"—To Charles Yancey, 1816. 

“The only security of all is in a free press. The 
force of public opinion cannot be resisted, when 
permitted freely to be expressed. The agitation it 
produces must be submitted to. It is neces- 
sary to keep the waters pure.”—To Marquis De 
LaFayette, 1823. 

“A coalition of sentiments is not for the interest 
of the printers. They ... . live by the zeal they 
can create. It is contest of opinion in politics 
. .. which makes us take great interest in them.” 
—To Elbridge Gerry, 1801. 

“There are rights which it is useless to sur- 
render to the government, and which governments 
have yet always been found to invade.”—To 
David Humphreys, 1789. 

“Frenau’s paper has saved our Constitution, 
which was galloping fast into monarchy, and has 
been checked by no means so powerfully as by 
that paper. It is well and universally known, 
that it has been that paper which has checked the 
career of the Monocrats.”—The Anas, 1793. 

“This paper (The Aurora) has unquestionably 
rendered incalculable services to republicanism 
through all its struggles with the federalists, and 
has been the rallying point for the orthodoxy of 
the whole Union. It was our comfort in the 
gloomiest days, and is still performing the office 
of a watchful sentinel."—To Dabney Carr, 1811. 

“Printing presses shall be subject to no other 
restraint than liableness to legal prosecution for 
false facts printed and _published.”—Proposed 
Constitution for Virginia, 1783. 

“Printing presses shall be free except as to false 
facts published maliciously, either to injure the 


reputation of another, whether followed by 





Masters. give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in 
heaven. Colossians IV: 1. 





pecuniary damages or not, or to expose him to the 
punishment of the law.”—1794. 

“The way to prevent these irregular interposi- 
tions of the people is to give them full information 
of their affairs through the channel of the public 
papers.”—To Edward Carrington, 1787. 

“T have sworn on the altar of God, he said, 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 

When we celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
Thomas Jefferson’s birth on April 13, newspaper 
people will remember him as the lifelong cham- 
pion of their right to speak and write freely for 
the public’s gain. 


SNPA HAS A BIRTHDAY 

A LOT OF HISTORY has been made and written 

in the 40 years that have passed since the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association was 
organized. In both the making and the writing 
of that history, the SNPA and its now nearly 
300 newspaper members have had an important 
and creditable share. The four decades have been 
a period of continuous progress for the South, 
materially and spiritually, with some of the coun- 
try’s best newspaper brains giving leadership, 
direction, and correction to the march. 

Some of the high spots of the South’s material 
development of today are outlined in the second 
section of this issue, commemorating the 40th 
birthday of the SNPA. They are worthy of care- 
ful study by newspaper people in every section 
of the country, for what is happening in the 
Southern States in this war period is certain to 
have deep and permanent effects on the lives of 
all Americans in years to come. The war has 
brought to the South the heavy industrial pro- 
duction that Henry W. Grady, pioneer herald of 
the “New South” a half century ago, foresaw 
as the region’s rightful heritage. Many millions 
of private and public funds have been invested in 
Southern industry during the past three years, 
generating new wealth and affording opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment to thousands of 
people who used to eke out a pitifully scant an- 
nual income from land that had been abused and 
eroded for decades. The old picture of the indo- 
lent, negligent South is changed, and changed for- 
ever, and the change has brought with it new 
problems the solution of which will require 
dynamic and courageous guidance. 

The history of the SNPA and its component 
newspapers since 1903 is a good basis for the be- 
lief that the South will get that kind of guidance 
from its newspapers. Thorny racial and economic 
questions are being discussed editorially today 
with a freedom and candor that was not possible 
even a few years ago, when the South’s future 
seemed devoid of hope to many observers. That 
future is bright today, and the South’s newspaper 
people are among the many who intend to see that 
it gets better. The next 40 years of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association will be lived in 
a civilization that the most optimistic of its 
founders could not have imagined, and Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER believes that it expresses the thought 
of the newspaper world in extending hearty con- 
gratulations and well wishes to the SNPA as it 
passes this milestone. 
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UNCLE SAM IS COUNTING on newspapers 
and newspaper men in every department of 
dailies and weeklies to give wholehearted enthus- 
iastic support to the Treasury’s drive to sell thir- 
teen billions of dollars in April of the bonds of the 
Second War Loan—the largest financing opera- 
tion in the history of the world. 
One of the principal features of this nation- 








wide effort will be the voluntary underwriting by i 


commerce, finance, industry and retailing of dis- 
play advertising prepared by Treasury experts 
and made available through the cooperation of 
the Allied Newspaper Council. 

If you have not received your assortment of 
ads and mats communicate at once with Don U. 
Bridge, 709 - 12th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

It is expected that commercial banks will sub- 
scribe to five billions of these April offerings, sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, and trust funds 
to another six billions approximately and maybe 
much more as the Victory Loan Committees are 
well organized, but the real effort should be 
directed to influencing the people. enjoying the 
forty-three billions excess income this year to 
invest the major portion of this newly acquired 
wealth in these April offerings. 

Let’s make the April effort, beginning Monday, 
April 12, an even greater success than the Decem- 
ber offering which was over subscribed by four 
billions of dollars. 

“Our Country, Our Government expects this 
of us,” says Frank Tripp. 


MINERS TELL THEIR STORY 
NOT MANY kind words have been said about 

the United Mine Workers of America and 
John L. Lewis outside of organized labor circles 
(and not too many within those circles) but 
there can be nothing but praise for the union’s 
latest exhibition of statesmanship. Its use of daily 
newspaper advertising to state its case for a wage 
increase for bituminous coal workers deserves 
study by all concerned with labor affairs, both for 
policy and technique. Newspaper observers gen- 
erally appear to believe that the union will re- 
ceive what it asks for in large measure, and the 
advertising is therefore designed not to influence 
either the negotiations or editorial comment, but 
to justify the union’s stand before the public. 


Organized labor’s usual indifference to public 
opinion has probably cost its cause dearly in the 
past. Long and expensive strikes have been waged, 
to the net loss of all concerned, for rights and 
privileges which an enlightened public opinion 
would have approved with little hesitation. The 
cost of a newspaper advertising campaign stating 
a union’s case clearly and honestly counts as mere 
pennies when compared with the cost to the union, 
to industry, and to the public at large, of a pro- 
longed strike. 

The UMW campaign sets a pattern that can be 
profitably followed by all unions which have a 
case that can be reasonably presented and advo- 
cated. The very fact that a case can be stated 
categorically in paid advertising space is prima 
facie evidence of its essential justice. 


MIGHT OF THE PRESS 


Mightiest of the mighty means 

On which the arm of progress leans, 

Man’s noblest mission to advance, 

His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 

His rights enforce, his wrongs redress; 

Mightiest of the mighty is the press. 
—Bowring. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JOHN BOETTIGER, publisher of the 

Seattle Post Intelligencer and son- 
in-law of President Roosevelt, has 
been granted a 
wartime leave of 
absence to accept 
a captain’s com- 
mission in the 
Army. He is un- 
der orders to re- 
port April 13 to 
the Army School 
for Military Gov- 
ernment at Char- 
lottsville, Va. 
Charles B. Lin- 
deman, associate 
publisher and ad- 
vertising direc- 
tor for the past eight years, has been 
made acting publisher of the paper 
by William Randolph Hearst. Mr. 
Lindeman has been a P-I executive 
for 14 years. Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Boettiger remains associate editor 
and will assume added duties. Boet- 
tiger, 43 years old, served in the 
Navy during the first World War. 
He was on the staff of the City News 
Bureau, Chicago in 1921-22, with the 
Chicago Evening American in 1922-23, 
and on the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune from 1923 to 1934. 


H. H. Fris, publisher of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, is recovering at the 
Santa Rosa Hospital, San Antonio, 
Tex., from a heart attack suffered re- 
cently on a Southern Pacific train en 
route to San Antonio in company with 
Dr. Frank F. Barham, regional direc- 
tor of Hearst Consolidated News- 
papers, and Don G. Keeler, business 
manager of the Los Angeles Herald & 
Express. 

John Stewart Bryan, president of 
Richmond (Va.) Newspapers; Mark 
F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal and Times, 
Henry R. Luce of Time, Inc., William 
Allen White of the Emporia Gazette, 
and William W. Waymack of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, have 
been elected members of the board of 
directors of the National War Fund, 
it is announced by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, president of the Fund. The 
National War Fund will undertake to 
raise and distribute funds to meet the 
reasonable requirements of all ap- 
proved war-related appeals, except 
the American Red Cross, through co- 
—- campaigns to be held next 

all. 


Dr. Julian Miller, of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, and Santford Mar- 
tin, of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal, were named by Governor 
Broughton to memberships on the 
newly created North Carolina School 
Commission. Publisher Lee B. Wea- 
thers, of the Shelby (N. C.) Daily 
Star, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Martin as a member of the North 
Carolina Board of Conservation and 
Development, of which Publisher Josh 
L. Horne, of the Rocky Mount (N. C.) 
Evening Telegram, has been a member 
for several years. 


R. M. Hederman, co-owner of the 
Jackson (Miss.,) Clarion Ledger, re- 
cently underwent a serious leg opera- 
tion. He is now recuperating at his 
home here. Mr. Hederman is a colonel 
on Governor Paul B. Johnson’s staff 
and one of the state’s outstanding 
business executives. His brother 
T. M. Hederman, handles the publica- 
tion of the morning newspaper. 

Norman Chandler, president and 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Times, has been elected an honorary 

e member of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Professional Golf Association. 


The honor was extended in recogni- 
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tion of Mr. Chandler’s activities in 
behalf of the sport, particularly his 
sponsorship of the annual Los Angeles 
Open Golf Tournament and the recent 
Southern California War Workers 
Golf Tournament. 


Judson W. Chapman, vice-president 
of the Greenville News-Piedmont 
Company and president-elect of the 
South Carolina Press Association, has 
been made president of the Green- 
ville Rotary Club. 


Harry B. Haines, publisher of the 
Paterson (N. J.) Evening News, was 
installed recently as president of the 
Passaic County Grand Juror’s Associa- 
tion. The principal address was made 
by John Borg, publisher of the Ber- 
gen Evening Record, who is also 
president of the Bergen County Grand 
Jurors’ Association. 





In the Business Office 


GARRY A. ERB joins the staff of Gil- 
man, Nicoll & Ruthman, newspaper 
representatives, as Philadelphia rep- 
resentative on April 12. Mr. Erb, a 
veteran of World War I, has been 
associated with various Philadelphia 
newspapers during the past quarter 
century. He was with the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger for about 18 years 
where his last position was that of 
national advertising manager. 

E. D. (Jerry) Freeman, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Odessa 
(Tex.) American, recently joined the 
Mission (Tex.) Times in a similar 
capacity. 

James A. Oldis, who started work- 
ing for the Bergen (N. J.) Evening 
Record at Hackensack as a_ book- 
keeper in 1920 and is now secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation, retired 
April 1. Miss Edna Lux, with the 
Record since 1922 and since 1930 its 
assistant secretary-treasurer, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Oldis as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Raymond Hurlburt has joined the 
advertising staff of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American 
succeeding John Byrnes who has left 
to enter the Army. 

Bernard Weitzer, formerly vice- 
president of Tradeways, Inc., New 
York, for 10 years, and more recently 
business manager of the Wonderland 
of Knowledge Division of the New 
York Post, has joined the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., as assistant to the president, 
David Lawrence. 








In the Editorial Rooms 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK, an editor 

of the Wall Street Journal, will be 
this year’s recipient of the Laetare 
Medal, awarded annually since 1883 
by the University of Notre Dame to 
an outstanding Catholic layman. 

J. Russell Young, former White 
House correspondent for the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, has been ap- 
pointed to a second three-year term 
as a member of the Board of District 
Commissioners. The Washington mu- 
nicipal government is operated by 
three commissioners appointed by the 
President. Young, now chairman of 
the commission, is 61 years old and 
was an active newspaperman for al- 
most 40 years. 

John Montgomery, managing editor 
of the Columbia (S. C.) State, and 
Banjo Smith, sports editor of the Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) Record, have taken 
over news beats again in an effort to 
ease their manpower shortage. 

Thomas Connor, associate editor of 
the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune-Scran- 
tonian, and Mrs. Connor recently an- 


nounced the birth of a son. 
Otis Carl Williams, Jr., son of Otis 





Carl Williams, advertising manager of 
the John C. MacInnes Co., Worcester 
department store, has joined the city 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Gazette. 

Ralph S. Kingsley, managing editor 
of the Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News, 
has been named director of War 
Finance Committee for the coordi- 
nated effort in Kenosha County’s Sec- 
ond War Loan campaign. 


Carey H. Snyder, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Nacogdoches (Tex.) 
Sentinel, has taken a position on the 
local staff of the San Antonio Express. 


Bob Alterman, who was night editor 
of the Daily Texan, University of 
Texas paper, before he recently com- 
pleted his university course, has 
joined the San Antonio Evening News 
staff. 

Miss Virginia Oakey, formerly on 
the staff of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, is a new addition to the San 
Antonio Evening News staff. 

Ralph Fritz and Clark Nealon, both 
of whom were in the Army for a time, 
have rejoined the San Antonio Light 
as copy desk employes. 

Lewis Bailey, formerly editor of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch and later of 
the Dallas Journal, has joined the 
staff of Dallas Rupe & Son, investment 
bankers, as vice-president in charge 
of advertising and public relations. 
Bailey had been serving with the Dal- 
las staff of OWI since the Journal sus- 
pended. 

Raymond J. Fanning, managing edi- 
tor of the Waterbury (Conn.) Amer- 
ican, received a fountain pen and 
pencil set from E. Robert Stevenson, 
editor in chief, for members of the 
staff at a surprise party April 2 on 
Mr. Fanning’s 50th birthday. Mr. Fan- 
ning has been with the American or 
the Waterbury Republican for more 
than 25 years. 

Donald C. Wood, correspondent in 
Naugatuck, Conn., for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, has resigned to 
give his full time to a job in a war 
plant. William Baxter, of the Repub- 
lican’s copy desk, has taken over the 
correspondent’s duties in addition to 
his other work. 

Miss Donna McMahon has joined 
the staff of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican and American as assistant 
to Clarissa Deming, librarian. 

Elmer J. Williams, former copy- 
reader for the Detroit News, has joined 
the staff of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette. 


Tom Kiene, formerly with the Con- 
cordia (Kan.) Blade Empire for 15 
years; Millard Bryan, of the staff of 
radio station WIBW, who will divide 
his time between the station and the 
Journal, and Stella Mesko, copy girl, 
are new employes in the editorial de- 
partment of the Topeka (Kan.) State 
Journal. 


Nan Reed, wife of Jim Reed, who 
was recently inducted into the Army, 
has joined the staff of the Topeka 
Daily Capital. Jim Reed was for- 
merly on the sports staffs of the Capi- 
tal and the Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye- 
Gazette, and more recently on the an- 
nouncing staff at WIBW. Mrs. Reed 
was formerly state and later city edi- 
tor of the Hawkeye-Gazette. 


Henry Lamar, who was on the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald city desk 
for 14 years and had been assistant 
city editor since 1936, has joined the 
Dallas staff of OWI. Frank Chappell 
succeeds Lamar as assistant city edi- 
tor. U. S. Army Sergeant Bob Cone, 
released because he is over-age, has 
joined the copy desk of the Times- 
Herald. Cone has worked on pa- 
pers in Beaumont, San Antonio and 
Tyler. 

Natalie Nicolin, script writer for 


(Continued on next page) 
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Raymond 
Clapper 
Flying to 
Sweden 





Within a few days Raymond 
Clapper will go by plane to 


Sweden. 


From there, the neutral nation 
nearest to Germany, Clapper will 
send back daily first-hand reports 


|bound to be of compelling in- 


terest. 


After his visit of observation to 
Sweden, Clapper will . go to 
England. He may also go to 


| North Africa. 


Editors termed Clapper’s dis- 
patches from London in the sum- 
mer of 1941 “a news gift from 
Heaven” and his series from 
Cairo, New Delhi and Chungking 


a year ago “a natural.” 


With the war approaching a 
climax, Clapper’s on-the-scene 
reports from one of the key 
observation posts of Europe 
promise to earn new superlatives. 


Clapper’s forthcoming columns 
from overseas are available as a 
spot news feature. Copy will 
come by wireless and cable as 
soon as possible after his arrival 
in Sweden. 


For terms, please wire collect to 


# 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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continued from page 23 








radio station XEMO, Tijuana (Mex.), 
has joined the United Press bureau in 
San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. Winifred Gaylord has joined 
the reportorial staff of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News. Frederick C. 
Rieve, reporter, has left and Miss 
Mary Clayton, who had been covering 
social in the paper’s Holyoke office, 
has been brought into the city room 
2 a general assignment reporter. 


Edward Rucker, formerly of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, has 
joined the San Diego (Cal.) Union as 
reporter. 

Hal Wood, sports editor of the Twin 
Falls (Ida.) Times-News for seven 
years, has joined the copy desk of the 
San Diego (Cal.) Union. 

Mrs. Ernest H. (Valarie) Eddinger, 
formerly with the Houston (Tex.) 
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subscriptions to separate addresses for one year each 
or one subscription for three years, $10; five or more 
subscriptions in one re to different addresees for 
one year at $3 each, or individual oe te 
for five years at $15; additi 
the came basie—namely, $3 per year payable ‘a 
advance. 
Member: Advertising Federation of America, Na- 
tional Editorial Association, National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, and the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 





























with an average audited net paid “A. B. C.” circula- 
tion every Saturday in the year as follows: 
Six Monthe Net Total Die- 
Ended Paid tribution 
June 30, 1942........ 11,526 12,277 
Pb Sisvens 11,873 12,683 
s _ eee 403 13,233 
a SEL. bsebeee 12,726 13,783 
wd SE ccdvece 12,360 13,312 
° SOUEs snbnson 11,482 12,751 








the Sacramento (Cal.) Union, has 
joined the staff of the Richmond, Va., 
AP bureau, effective April 1. 


David B. Dreiman, of the Minne- 
apolis Star Journal news and 
Eprror & PUBLISHER correspondent, and 
Mrs. Dreiman announced the birth of 
a daughter March 22. The child, their 
second, has been named Katherine 
Donna. 

Clarence Shaw is back on his old 
job on the copy desk of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times filling in for the duration 
one of the numerous wartime vacan- 
cies on the Times. 

T. H. Maloy has been named news 
editor of the Southwestern division of 
the United Press, it was announced 
March 29 by Jacques d’Armand, divi- 
sion manager. Maloy succeeds Gene 
Gillette, who was transferred to U-P.’s 
New York offices several months ago. 
Maloy previously had been U.P. New 
Orleans bureau manager for six years. 

Mary Dunbar, formerly with the 
Odessa (Tex.) American, has joined 
the staff of the Dallas Morning News 
as a general assignments reporter. 

Joe Short, member of the Baltimore 
Sun staff in Washington, was a recent 
visitor to Jackson, Miss., combining a 
vacation with his father at nearby 
Vicksburg, with business. He secured 
material on the state’s attitude with 
respect to a fourth term for President 
Roosevelt, as well as on the Negro 
question. 

Jerry Doyle and Charles Fisher, of 
the Record family, and co-authors of 
“According to Doyle,” were honored 
at a reception by the Philadelphia 
Record in the French Room of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, April 5. 

Robert Powell, formerly of the High 
Point (N. C.) Enterprise, has been 
added to the staff of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald as federal and circuit 
court reporter. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Ballard announce 
the birth of a daughter, Mary Anne, 
on April 2. Mr. Ballard is the press- 
room foreman for the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Journal. 

Bert Vaughn, reporter on the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Bee, fell in his home 
and broke several ribs recently. 


With The Colors 


CAPTAIN Carleton A. Harkrader has 

been appointed adjutant in charge 
of administrative details in the Office 
of Public Relations at Allied Force 
Headquarters in North Africa. He 
landed with the invasion forces last 
November and was in charge of ar- 
rangements for foreign correspon- 
dents. He is a son of C. J. Hark- 
rader, publisher of the Bristol (Va.) 
Herald Courier and the News Bulle- 
tin. He was graduated from V.MLI. in 
1940 and prior to going on active duty 
with the Army in July, 1941, was as- 
sistant to his father. 

James W. Hurlbut, Marine Corps 
“combat reporter” who wrote the first 
by-lined story released by his service 
from the Solomons, has been ad- 
vanced from master technical sergeant 
to second lieutenant. Lieut. Hurlbut 
at one time was employed by the 
Washington Post and has been re- 
turned to the United States to lecture 
before war industrial groups. 

Delmer Squires, city editor of the 
Newton (Iowa) Daily News, has en- 
tered the armed services with the 
Second Signal Training Regiment, at 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Pfc. Royce Thompson, former refer- 
ence librarian for the Detroit News, 
has been assigned to the Army Ad- 
ministration School at Washington & 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Hugh H. Macmillan, promotion 
statistician for the Detroit News, has 
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has been made a second lieutenant at 


entered the Army as a volunteer of- 
ficer candidate. 


J. Howard Birch, former photog- 
rapher on the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican, has been assigned to duty as 
a photographer in the Marine Corps 
at Parris Island, S. C 

Pvt. Kenneth Ritchell, formerly of 
the advertising staff of the Mt. Ver- 
non (N. Y.) Argus, is now with the 
Marines at LeJune Field, Texas. 

William J. Clew, who for more than 
a year has been serving as a captain 
in the Army, has been discharged be- 
cause of illness and will return to 
his former position on the staff of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


Ed VanValkenburg, member of the 
classified advertising staff of the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot the 
past several years, has been inducted 
into the Army. 


Leighton Stewart, superintendent 
of the mailing room of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot, has been in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Joe Hall, former head of the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau in Topeka, was 
graduated March 30 from the Army 
Administration School at Mississippi 
State College, Starkville, Miss. 

Bob Halladay, formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of the Topeka (Kan.) Daily 
Capital, is at Sheppard Field, Tex., 
the replacement center for the Army 
Air Forces. 

Bill Barton, former telegraph editor 
and recently an assistant in the sports 
department of the Dayton (O.) Daily 
News, has reported for induction in 
the Army. 

Zed E. Doshier, Jr., auditor of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Times, has joined the 
SeaBees. Another Texas enlistee in 
the SeaBees is H. B. McElroy, pub- 
licity man for Texas A. & M. College 
and correspondent for the three news 
services. 

W. Harley Rudkin, former theater 
editor, Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, has been graduated from the 
first merchant marine pharmacists’ 
mate school and is awaiting assign- 
ment to a ship. 

Wayne Leeman, pictures editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is now 
taking officer’s training in the Army. 

Sgt. Donald Bevan of Springfield, 
Mass., a former staff artist for the 
New York News, has been awarded 
the oak leaf cluster to the air medal 
for conspicuous service during a Fly- 
ing Fortress raid on Rouen, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the head- 
quarters of the 8th air force. 

Kenneth Ruble, former Minneapolis 
Daily Times columnist, m com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in Ma- 
rine Corps aviation ordnance branch, 
following training at Quantico, Va. 

Thomas J. Johnson, member of the 
AP Richmond, Va., staff for several 
years, went into the Army April 5. 

Frank Barnard, court house reporter 
for the Sheboygan (Wis.) Daily Press, 
has joined the Navy and reported for 
active duty. 

Gerald Kramer, who prior to enter- 
ing the service was a member of the 
Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph advertis- 
ing staff, has been awarded his wings 
as a bombardier and commissioned as 
a second lieutenant at the Roswell 
(N. Mex.) Army Flying School. 

John Montgomery, formerly of both 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal and Press-Scimitar editorial 
staffs, has been named chief instruc- 
tor with lieutenant’s rank at a navi- 
gation school established at the 
Banana River Naval Air Station, Eau 
Gallie, Fla. 

Richard Wallace, former city hall 
reporter and building page editor of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 






Fort Custer, Mich. 


A. B. Fennell, former sports editor 
of the Columbia (S. C.) State, is now 
a captain in the Army. 

Lieut. Rufus S. Humphries, former 
employe of the Macon (Ga.) Tele. 
graph’ and news circulation depart- 
ment, has been reported missing on a 
routine flight from the Columbia 
(S. C.) Army air base. 

Fritz Littlejohn, South Carolina 
newspaperman and more recently with 
the Associated Press, has entered the 
Army and has been assigned to public 
relations at Keesler Field, Miss. 


Barney Freeman, former member of 
the Washington (D. C.) Post news 
staff,-has entered the Army and is 
—s at Camp Croft, Spartanburg, 

Jack Pridgen, Jr., gunner’s mate, 
second class, former Charlotte (N. C.) 
News employe, is now on duty in the 
Pacific war zone. 

Sgt. Edward J. O’Leary, formerly 
with the advertising staff of the Wash- 
ington Post and now with The Duck- 
board, Engineering Training Center 


publication at Fort Belvoir, Va., has’ 


written “Semi-Private” being pub- 
lished soon by G. P. Putnam, New 
York. It is illustrated by Cpl. Leon- 
ard Sansone of Yank. 

Miss Evelyn Alch, auditing clerk of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has 
been sworn into the WAAC. 

Milton Ferman, general assignments 
reporter with the St. Louis Star-Times 
for the last 10 years, has entered the 
Army as a volunteer officer candidate. 

Hugh H. Macmillan, statistician in 
the promotion department of the De- 
troit News, has reported to Fort Cus- 
ter, Mich., as a volunteer officer can- 
didate in the infantry. 

Thomas MacMahon, telegraph editor 
of the Detroit News, has been com- 
missioned a captain in the Army and 
assigned to the small arms school at 
Bethesda, Md. 

John Jones, who was sports editor 
of the Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Sara- 
togian seven years, was inducted into 
Army service at Albany March 13. 
Another member of the Saratogian 
family, Jack Quilty, of the circulation 
department, son of T. J. Quilty, cir- 
culation manager, has enlisted as an 
aviation cadet and is awaiting call to 
active service. 

Alvin Rosensweet, Sunday editor of 
the Dayton (O.) Journal-Herald, has 
entered the Army. Woodrow Sudhoff, 
member of the Herald copy desk, has 
taken over his duties. 


Wedding Bells 


LEO M. KINMAN, editor of the 

Shelbyville (Ind.) Republican, and 
Mrs. Mary Wedding, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. G. E. Stevenson of Liberty, 
were married at Connersville, March 
24. Mrs. Kinman is publisher of the 
Liberty (Ind.) Herald. 

Miss Marion Blackwell, member of 
the news staff of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch, was married March 
20 to Ensign E. James Thomas, U.S.N., 
at the Naval Base chapel in Nor- 
folk. 

Gene Wright, head of photo depart- 
ment of the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, on March 21, was married 
to Lucille Lowe, feature editor of the 
Standard-Examiner. The two, who 
have been covering assignments for 
the paper, are continuing their 
work. 

Lt. William O. Dickson, air service 
command, and Miss Louise Archer 
were married recently. Before enter- 
ing the Army Lt. Dickson was asso- 
ciated with the Richmond News- 
Leader. 
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Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 


Now appearing in 


STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM 


A Paramount Picture 





















‘Bob Hope and Bing Crosby on the SCREEN... 

















Katzenjammers in The COMIC WEEKLY 


BIG NAMES are always BIG Box OFFICE / 


H LD Over Extra Week by Popular Demand—Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby!” Every so often, a “Comedy Team” 
of film favorites tickles the public's funny bone—and movie 
theatres from Skowhegan, Maine, to San Diego, California, 
are jammed to their lobbies with patrons. 

These Double-Star Acts often go on for years—coining 
money for producers and exhibitors alike. But the oldest, 
best-loved team of comics in the United States in the movies, 
or on the stage, or even on the air... is that colorful counter- 
part of Bob Hope and Bing Crosby... that incorrigible pair 
of hellions, the Katzenjammers, whose pranks have amused 
readers of Puck-The Comic Weekly for 45 years. 

The Katzenjammer Kids—like Bob and Bing—are big box 


office. Yet they are only one of Puck's great ALLSTAR CAST, 
which, every single week, bills such feature attractions as: 
Jiggs and Maggie...those marvelous old vaudevillians; 


slugging Popeye...the big hearted sailorman; shrewd Skippy 
...the boy philosopher; Blondie... America’s best loved wife; 
Flash Gordon... thrill act extraordinary; Toots & Casper 
.-- domestic drama; Jungle Jim... wild animal act—and all of 
Puck's other popular, big-time dramatic players. 

Here is a new kind of “Movie Show"—a 16-page theatre 
with a “seating capacity” of nearly 20 million—and playing 
each week to full houses of men, women and children. 

Ask the most media-wise advertisers why Puck-The 
Comic Weekly appears consistently, year after year, on their 


schedules, and the answer is this: “People really read The 
Comic Weekly. It moves merchandise!” 

Advertisements in Puck enjoy an intensity of readership 
not found elsewhere. And Puck, too,“sharp-shoots” its mar- 
kets profitably from an advertiser's standpoint. For Puck- 
The Comic Weekly reaches the homes with money to spend 
—covers like a circus tent the great industrial areas of the 
U.S.A.—where the most dollars today are being earned 
and spent. To manufacturers seeking a “big box office” for 
their products, Puck is sure-fire—a time-tested medium with a 
reputation for RESULTS! For 11 years, ever since its big 
color pages were first opened to advertisers, Puck has been 
gaining in stature, in power, in respect. 


Tie your message to the Big “BOX OFFICE” of 
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Inquirer Promotion Aids 
In Getting Women for Jobs 


By T. S. IRVIN 


PROBABLY the biggest manpower 

headache in the country today, from 
what we hear, is the problem of re- 
cruiting women for war jobs. Classi- 
fied managers are worried over it. Em- 
ployment managers are worried over 
it. Paul McNutt is worried over it. 

So we are delighted to be able to di- 
rect their attention to a promotional 
program currently under way in Phil- 
adelphia which seems to us to be as 
sound and sensible an approach as we 
have seen or heard about. 

The program is currently running, 
in the shape of a campaign of promo- 
tional advertisements, in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. Here’s what Harry 
A. Casey, the Inquirer’s general pro- 
motion manager, has to say about it: 

Ads Badly Written 

“It has been said many times that 
women are needed in manufacturing 
plants to help overcome the shortage 
of manpower. Yet Help Wanted ads 
addressed to women seem to be inade- 
quately written. For example, a com- 
pany which wants women workers 
who can become aircraft riveters can- 
not take it for granted that women 
know the nature of such a job. If 
they knew the nature of the work, 
more women might respond. 

“It occurred to us at the Inquirer 
that it would be of service both to 
manufacturers and potential women 
workers if some of the available jobs 
were described more in detail. Con- 
sequently, an illustrated page, pre- 
pared by the editorial department, 
devoted to women at work in war 
plants, appeared in the April 4 issue of 
the Picture Parade Section of the 
Inquirer. 

“In addition, the promotion depart- 
ment prepared a series of 20 house ads 
describing in detail the simple duties 
of the various available war jobs. 

“The roto page made a terrific hit 
with the Philadelphia office of the 
Manpower Commission and the United 
States Employment Office.” 

Will Affect Supply of Women 


What the ads will do remains to be 
seen. But our guess is that they will 
markedly affect the supply of women 
seeking war jobs in the Philadelphia 
area. We make that guess because 
we think the Inquirer nailed the 
weakness of most of the promotion 
that has been done, by newspapers 
mainly, to attract women to war work. 
It has talked about jobs that women 
know nothing about. And there’s a 
hell of a lot of difference between the 
glamour of a war job as it is pictured 
in the pages of the women’s maga- 
zines—and the realities of that job, 
and of getting it, as women must face 
when they go to apply for one. 

The roto page was a honey. Super- 
imposéd over a toned down back- 
ground of one of the Inquirer’s classi- 
fied Female Help Wanted pages were 
20 clear, sharp photographs of women 
at war jobs. The intent was to ex- 
plain the job, not to dramatize it. And 
the photographs do a fine explanatory 
job, showing, for instance, an aircraft 
drill operator at work, and a radio 
assembly worker on the job, and an 
aircraft riveter and a drill press oper- 
ator and a blueprint reader and so on. 

The ads, too, look good ‘to us. Each 
ad consists of a small drawing show- 
ing a woman at some war job. One, 
for instance, is headlined “Become a 
Welder.” It shows a welder at work. 
And the copy explains simply and 
clearly what a welder does, how easy 
the work is, how well it pays, how 


some companies pay women while 
they are being trained for the job. 

Here is a:direct and valuable con- 
tribution any newspaper promotion 
department can make to solving the 
manpower problem. Or any news- 
paper editorial department. We com- 
mend it to your attention. Harry 
Casey, we’re sure, will be glad to 
answer any questions you might have, 
too, or otherwise advise you. 


Arsenal of Democracy 


WHEN finally the story is told of 

Detroit and the miracles it has 
wrought as the arsenal of democracy, 
one source book the guy who tells the 
story will have to have on his desk is 
the book of 1943 market facts which 
the Detroit News has just published. 
It is titled simply “Here is the pic- 
ture in Detroit,” and it devotes itself 
just as simply to providing that pic- 
ture with the facts. 

The facts, of course, are super- 
charged with drama. “Detroit,” the 
OWI is quoted as saying, “is turning 
out more combat munitions than any 
other industrial area in the world.” 
The facts of that production, insofar 
as they can be published, are in this 
little volume designed to inform ad- 
vertisers. It is handily tabbed for easy 
reference to three sections: Industrial 
Activity, Newspaper Circulation and 
Newspaper Advertising. The Indus- 
trial Activity section, of course, is the 
one that compels popeyed interest. 

This is one of the finest, most com- 
pact, most informative market data 
books we have ever seen. It should 
do a good job for newspaper adver- 
tising in Detroit and, of course, for the 
News especially. 


Los Angeles Snapshots 


THERE are a lot of gags about how 

big Los Angeles is and how it 
sprawls over the country until it al- 
most touches Texas. We have always 
avoided them when talking to Cali- 
fornians, however, not because we’re 
above a corny gag, but because we 
know how sensitive a creature the 
Californian is. Yet here comes the 
Los Angeles Daily News with a pro- 
motion that is practically built around 
the basic theme of these gags. 

And it’s a good market promotion. 
too. It’s a portfolio containing 16 
“Snapshots of the Los Angeles Mar- 
ket.” The idea is that “the Los An- 
geles market is too large, geograph- 
ically, in population and in sales, to 
consider it effectively on an over-all 
basis.” Hence the 16 Census Area 
breakdowns in this portfolio. Each 
Census Area has a market folder all 
its own, complete with a map of the 
area, charts, figures and _ statistics. 
They are exceptionally well done, bar 
charts being well handled to give the 
necessary information at a glance and 
thus avoiding long, dull columns of 
statistics. 


In the Bag 


FROM the Boston Post—a folder 

built around the Sunday Post. It 
consists of reduced reproductions of 
various parts of the Sunday paper, 
with brief copy explaining the reader 
interest contained in them. Says Ad- 
vertising Director C. W. Rogers: “We 
thought it would be much easier to 
sell our Sunday paper this way than 
to ask the salesmen to carry the en- 
tire paper around with them. They 
don’t like to do it, and the paper 
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doesn’t look too well after handling. 
Funny as it seems, there’s a certain 
class to this miniature type of repro- 
duction that doesn’t seem to apply to 
the paper itself.” 

From the Salt Lake Tribune and 
Telegram —two current folders, one 
reporting what the/papers have con- 
tributed toward stimulating and sup- 
porting the 1943 Victory Garden 
movement, the other a market data 
folder showing that payrolls have 
doubled, retail sales have doubled, 
and population is away up. Both are 
informative and well done. 


L. A. Examiner 
Brings 3-R’'s 
Back to Schools 


Campaign Gets Renewed 
Emphasis on Readin’, 
‘Ritin’, ‘Rithmetic 

As the result of a vigorous campaign 
by the Los Angeles Examiner urging 
the return to fundamental education 
methods, not only has every Los An- 
geles public school resumed emphasis 
on readin’, ’ritin and ’rithmetic but also 
several bills have been introduced 
into the California legislature to 
strengthen the State’s educational sys- 
tem. 

The Examiner first viewed with sus- 
picion Los Angeles’ so-called “pro- 
gressive” education methods when 
military authorities complained that 
many drafted and enlisted men from 
that area were woefully deficient in 
elementary education. Early in Oc- 
tober, 1942, the paper conducted an 
under-cover survey of the city’s “pro- 
gressive” schooling methods. Findings 
of the survey resulted in the drive for 
a return to the fundamental three R’s. 

The newspaper proceeded cautiously 
before breaking the campaign. It se- 
cured a sheaf of statements from the 
military, aircraft and shipbuilding per- 
sonnel directors, and from leading 
merchants to back up its premise. It 
obtained scores of application blanks 
from personnel departments charac- 
terized by shockingly poor spelling and 
penmanship, inability to perform sim- 
ple ciphering, and inconsistency in 
reasoning. 

When the stories first began to 
break, parents called and wrote in 
submitting corroborative examples of 


their children’s handwriting,  etc., 
which were reproduced in facsimile as 
the campaign progressed. Many 


teachers, too, surreptitiously turned 
over to the editors examination papers 
which indicated that so-called “pro- 
gressive” methods were resulting in 
neglect of necessary fundamentals. 
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The Examiner soon had much mop 
material than it could possibly use, © 
Public reaction to the “expose” 
created such pressure on the Board oj 
Education that it was forced to chang 
its viewpoint. As the result it has’ 
developed the “Los Angeles System’ 
which, while retaining tried and try | 
“new thought” methods, distinctly em. 7 
phasizes the three R’s and established | 

practical methods of education. 

Thus as the result of its efforts the 
Examiner was able to. report in , 
roundup story that the 11,000 element. 
ary school teachers of the Los Angele 
district had been ordered by Superin. 
tendent of Schools Vierling Kersey 
stress readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetir 
and that the three R’s again are bein 
taught with proper emphasis. 

Reporters in Classrooms 

Superintendent Kersey further gave 
the Examiner permission to send a re. 
porter and photographer into any 
classroom, pick up papers from the 
children’s desks, and satisfy itself and 
the public that students now are re- 
ceiving proper elementary schooling | 
This was done and first results of the © 
change in education methods wer — 
published in a full page of pictures. 

Preliminary work in the campaign — 
was handled by Magner White, the 
Examiner’s Pulitzer Prize-winning re- 
porter. When White resigned from the 
staff Leslie Claypool was appointed to | 
follow through. 


PHOTOG JOINS CIRCUS 


Tommy Flanagan, veteran New York 
photographer formerly with the New 
York Mirror, has joined forces with 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum é 
Bailey Circus and will be on the job 
with the big show’s publicity depart- 
ment this season. 
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Fortune 
COVERS 
BUSINESS 


the same way a news- 


paper covers its city — 
by assignments to its 
Staff of 63 editors, 
researchers, writers 
and assistants 
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Huried if PaSure... Agno Domini og 


Returning, they have brought to our northern 
markets the wondrous foods and abundant tropical 


Thisisastorylof trim white ships and sunny tropicseas 


---Of fabulous treasure, lying in the incredibly fertile products that are Middle America’s inexhaustible 

soil of Middle America...right at our doorstep... treasure! 

Since the dawn of the Twentieth Century, ships As far back as most of us can remember, bananas, 
of the Great White Fleet have sailed the blue coffee, pineapples and cocoa have enriched our 
waters of the Caribbean...pioneering in the develop- daily lives. Each year, the treasure-chest of Middle 
ment of hemisphere trade and commerce... carry- Americabecomesamore important source of rubber 
ing thousands of American travelers... vacationists and rotenone, palm-oi! and quinine, abaca for hemp, 
... diplomats ... business men...to the countries balsa wood and mahogany... many more essential 


of Middle Amerig¢a. 


These famous American Flag liners, 
expressly designed for tropical 
service, have also borne countless 
cargoes of agricultural machinery 
. . « railway equipment. . . manu- 
factured goods. .. all essential to the 
economic growth of our progressive 
Central American neighbors. 


Great White leet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.!. 
America’s strength... and yours. . . depend upon regular purchases of War Bonds and Stamps 


commodities, all as vital to us in war as in peace. 


Today the Great White Fleet is in 
war-time gray... serving our country 
. . « helping to protect the future and 
the freedom of our hemisphere. But 
when ships can be spared... as trade 
m» te between the America’s is resumed in 
w— full volume... Middle America’s riches 
will reach us once again. 
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No Restrictions Yet On 
Retail Sales Of Records 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Namber 25 in a series 

THOSE of us who were cutting our 

eyeteeth in selling when the first 
Caruso records were released by Vic- 
tor (back around 1906) can recall the 
shivers that ran up and down our 
backs when Caruso let go with all he 
had in Aida or Pagliacci. Some of 
us believe that Caruso did more to 
sell the idea of home record music 
than all of the other opera stars to- 
gether. By the time the last world 
war started in August, 1914, Victor 
had contracts with just about every 
male and female singer who occupied 
the concert stage or who sang or 
played in any of our foreign and 
American opera houses and concert 
halls. 

After the war, the Brunswick Talk- 
ing Machine people started to corner 
the market on popular band music. 
Then followed the spectacular growth 
of radio, and now we are back where 
we started over 30 years ago—records 
and more records—everything from 
the Basin Street Blues to grand opera 
and symphony orchestras. 

In practically every market in this 
country may be found one or a dozen 
good record shops that are now doing 
a good business. And we are told that 
even though they cannot get all the 
records they need, they will be allowed 
to remain in business, because their 
products are definitely “morale-build- 
ers.” During the past year we have 
had a little to do with the exploitation 
of these shops, and from our exper- 
ience we have culled several ideas 
that can be easily moulded into 
several local campaigns for this classi- 
fication. 

Who Buys Records 

One of the easiest ways to get a 
cross-section of the styles and kinds 
of classical records that are considered 
best sellers is to buy a copy of the 
most recent catalogue— a large book, 
published by Simon & Schuster, New 
York. This book, called “Encyclopedia 
of Recorded Music” contains tens of 
thousands of listings of the best per- 
formances of the world’s best music. 
Over 700 composers are represented 
—from Abaco (1675-1742) to Zimbalist 
(1889 ——). 

Before submitting any ideas as to 
how the campaign is to be set up and 
presented, spend a few hours in a 
good record shop and study the cus- 
tomers. You will find old women 
seeking hymns, sermons, poetry, and 
some classical music, week-enders 
who want albums of 10 or 20 sure-fire, 
laugh records, such as “She had to 
go and lose it at the Astor,” and others 
that are certainly on the night club, 
fast, wise-cracking side, then the 
music students who are working on a 
concerto played by Heifetz or Iturbi, 
and those who want albums of com- 
plete symphonies, etc. 

When you have finished your pre- 
liminary survey of the customers who 
visit the shop, you will find that 
one of the largest markets for the 
shop—namely, the lover of the tens of 
thousands of selections found listed 
in the Encyclopedia—are frequently 
visitors to the average store, because 
they, as a rule,, do not believe that 
the shop is interested in the “classical 
stuff.” Many of these classical fans 
visit other cities, or buy by mail from 
the big record shops in the metro- 
politan centers. 

It is mot necessary for the shop 
owner to carry the large stock that 
would be necessary to handle this 
class of trade, but he must be familiar 
with the listing in the Encyclopedia 


and be prepared to take firm orders 
for the classical records and make 
reasonably prompt deliveries. Most 
shop owners know the favorites—those 
records that rate high because of the 
composer and the artist who plays the 
selection. A modest library of these 
favorites can be installed for less than 
$1,000. It becomes, when installed, 
the basis for the classical advertising 
that the shop must do, if they are to 
move into the high profit records. 


Copy Themes for Record Shops 


Whether we like the idea or not 
from now on, and for several years, 
all of us are going to readjust our 
leisure hours to what the govern- 
ment thinks is best for us. No more 
long trips to the country club, pic- 
ture houses, weekend vacations that 
call for gasoline and rubber. Most 
of us are going to spend more time in 
and around our homes. Our social 
lives are being contracted. There- 
fore, anything that tends to give us 
a little pleasure and newness is sale- 
able. Here is where record advertis- 
ing fits the situation like a glove. 

Three themes are suggested for this 
campaign: — First, Home _ entertain- 
ment; Second, Dances at home; Third, 
Advice about records. 

Home Entertainment: Recently we 
visited a family in New York who 
owns a fine combination radio and 
phonograph. We listened for over an 
hour to two recordings of symphonies 
made by the Boston Philharmonic, di- 
rected by the famous Russian conduc- 
tor Koussevitzky. In hundreds and 
thousands of homes, concerts can be 
arranged for those who like the best 
music. Keep in mind that not all 
people like jazz, not all people are 
as nervous as the typical advertising 
salesman. And, keep in mind that the 
sale of these so-called classical rec- 
ords, gives the shop owner a nice 
gross profit and, what is even more 
important, he has a permanent cus- 
tomer who returns again and again 
for the better records. Copy em- 
phasizing the importance of one or 
two informal concerts a week in the 
home, with listings and prices of rec- 
ords or albums, will develop this 
rich market. 

Dance Theme: Unless one is willing 
to wait until 11 p.m., it is not possible 
to have continuous dance music pro- 
grams on the radio. And, even then, 
there is usually a lot of one-minute 
interruptions and station breaks for 
announcements and there is no as- 
surance that your guests will like the 
rhumbas or two steps that come in 
over the air. With a dance album 
and a machine that plays ten or a 
dozen records without pause, your 
guests can enjoy from 10 to 20 minutes 
of their favorite tunes without inter- 
ruption. 

Advice About Records: Our own 
experience in shopping several record 
shops has convinced us that many 
record shops have much to learn 
about service. First the salesman acts 
bored when we ask questions. He 
doesn’t tell us how to start and stop 
the small machine in the booth. He 
seems in a hurry to complete the sale. 
Well, possibly a 10-hour stretch be- 
hind a record counter has that effect 
on all salesmen. You can’t run copy 
telling people to come in and ask 
questions, unless the personnel in the 
store are ready and willing to render 
real assistance. This theme will pull 
and bring them in but you had better 
caution the record shop owner on the 
importance of being ready to give 
the service that is promised. 


Until the war is over, the record 
business is going to grow and grow. 
It needs advertising—continuous ad- 
vertising—at least three times a week. 
Here is another neglected classifica- 
tion for all newspaper men to tackle 
right now. It’s a linage-builder and 
it will sell the records if the three 
themes suggested are run at least 
once each, every week. 

Every ad should carry listings of 
records and prices. These listings can 
literally cover the “waterfront”. 
Hymns, band music, jazz, grand opera, 
comedy speeches, etc., etc. Let peo- 
ple know what is available and be 
sure you tell them the price of every 
record. 


Kaufmann‘s Store 
In Pittsburgh 
Uses “Light” Copy 


Department Store’s 
April 1 Ad 
Features Gag Offers 


Kaufmann’s department store in 
Pittsburgh caused considerable mirth 
and comment with its “Fool’s Day” 
advertising copy that appeared in full 
page space in local papers. The store 
offered such items as “Worn-Out Bulbs 
for Blackouts,” “Paper-mache Vacuum 
Cleaners,” and “Dunce Hats for 
Hoarders,” using a “light” touch that 
might be emulated by stores in other 
cities even without benefit of the date, 
April 1. 

Alan A. Wells, advertising manager 
of Kaufmann’s, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that he has “received many cus- 
tomer letters, phone calls and direct 
comments complimenting us on our 
cleverness (so?) and more particu- 
larly on our contributions of a few 
laughs in these difficult times. Of 
course, we encountered a dozen or so 
folks who were, or pretended to be, 
misled—but none seriously annoyed. 
A similar page ran two years ago and 
was equally well received. We indulge 
in humor when there is a special oc- 
casion or when we have what seems 
like genuine inspiration. We regard 
it as universally interesting and very 
effective publicity when timely, fairly 
funny, not unkind, not overworked.” 

Featured in the ad were “Horizontal 
Stripes for Income Tax Evaders—$30. 
Hand-crafted by master safe crackers 
of reclaimed burlap sacks. Lasting fit 
and distinction assured, even if you 
get a twenty-year stretch. Worn and 
recommended by well-dressed inmates 
of Sing Sing, styled to make you the 
fashion leader of the Easter lock-step. 
Secret pocket for files and alibis.” 

“Hear Exhausting Military Analysis 
by J. Psychopath Ward,” was another 
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unfounded opinions of this 
noted match-box collector as he inex- 
pertly discusses continental invasion, 


geopolitiks and air attacks. Never 
shuts up. Free!” 

“Keep your wife’s mouth shut with 
these Chloroform Necklaces—$2.00,” 
and “Our chrome-colored glasses 
make all food look like butter—69s,” 
were also listed. 

Stockings for women were featured: 

“Sheer as cobweb—in fact they 
really are—Spider Web Hose — 98c. 
Our experts almost went nuts trying 
to replace nylon and silk with a fine 
cob-webby material for hose. We 
finally contacted a spider named 
George to make the stockings from 
real cobwebs, and fired the experts. 
Shades of burnt toast, grisly green.” 

The ice box shortage also received 
treatment: 

“We wish we had just received a 
shipment of Wireless Refrigerators. 
Skillful, trained saboteurs removed 
every electric wire and attachment 
from these amazing new refrigerators. 
Positively fails to operate on AC or 
DC current. Intricate, baffling short 
wave radio attachment tunes in and 
utilizes cold shivers from 
stories, freezing remarks from rela- 
tives, icy looks of dowagers.” 


- 
RAISES RATES 
The Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald-States- 
man March 31 announced an increase 
in price for home delivered copies from 
20 cents to 25 cents weekly, effective 
April 5. 
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Ambridge Citizen (E} 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 
Connellsville Courier (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Garzette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 


York Dispatch (E) 
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BEFORE Uncle Sam gives the Green Light to an order for ten 
thousand Jeeps—before he lays your money on the line—he takes a 
sample lot and turns them loose on the kind of terrain for which they 
are designed, and there he gives them the works. He gets all the bugs 


out of them, and makes sure that for every Jeep dollar you spend, you 
get a dollar’s worth of Jeep. When they go into action they're right! 


In the post-war war. one of your most potent weapons will be Adver- 
tising. 


Before you lay your whole appropriation on the line: 


Select a test market or a number of test markets right now. 
In them work out a formula of newspaper advertising, 
displays, sampling, etc., that will work for you. Test your 
formula in enough other and varied markets to confirm 
it. Then—come what will .. . you know how to win in the 
postwar era. 


And why not do it now?—and here? 


Pennsylvania is ideal terrain for such a test. 


And. any one of our reps will help you work out an efficient set-up. 







to increase Net Profits 
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N. Y. Papers Give 
Priority Monday 
To War Bond Ads 


Copy Smash to Feature War 
Photos at Drive’s Start... 
NRDGA Sets Bond Tuesday 


A spectacular concentration of War 
Bond copy sponsored by New York 
retailers and others will be given posi- 
tion priority in the front part of Man- 
hattan’s dailies on Monday morning 
and afternoon, April 12, to smash 
home the opening of the Second War 
Loan campaign, while in the re- 
mainder of the country retail adver- 
tising of nearly 6,000 NRDGA mem- 
bers the next day and every Tuesday 
during the Treasury drive will be de- 
voted exclusively to government bond 
advertising 


New York’s Monday bond advertis- 
ing smash is unique in its concep- 
tion. Expectations are that it will 
assume unusual proportions. One 
newspaper indicated that the volume 
of regular advertising converted to 
bond themes will be large enough to 
put it on a Sunday make-up sched- 
ule. Another said the amount of 
advertising appearing might be more 
substantial than any other Monday in 
recent history. 

Little or No Merchandise Copy 

No advertising devoted to merchan- 
dise will run in the front part of any 
Manhattan paper, if any runs at all. 
When the reader opens any paper he 
or she will be confronted with a suc- 
cession of possibly 10 or 20 pages or 
more which will be a gallery of the 
best war photos made to date. The 
Retail Merchants War Bond Commit- 
mittee, headed by J. E. Davidson, 
McCreery’s president, adopted the 
central theme of war photos as pos- 
sibly the best attention-getting device. 

Working in cooperation with the 
Association of Advertising Managers 
of New York Newspapers and the 
retail advertising section of the New 
York War Savings Staff, the stores 
participating adopted a uniform tech- 
nique. 

Each store sent its art director to 
choose an outstanding shot from a 
pool of war pictures obtained by the 
local Treasury staff from photo agen- 
cies and newspapers. Thus there will 
be virtually no duplication, and under 
the priority plan the procession of ads 
from page two back into the paper 
will be one of the most impressive 
collections of war pictures ever pub- 
lished, according to William E. Robin- 
son, Herald Tribune advertising di- 
rector, and president of the ad man- 
agers’ association. Regularly sched- 
uled merchandise copy either will 
appear after bond advertising or be 
shifted to another day. 

H. E. Bartlett, of Stern’s, who has 
handled many details of the retailers’ 
advertising demonstration in coopera- 
tion with Joseph Librizzi, head of the 
retail ad section of the New York 
bond staff, said not only the big de- 
partment stores but others, including 
jewelry, men’s specialty, shoe and up- 
town specialty stores which advertise 
in modest space will be in the parade 


of war bond ads Monday. He ex- 
pressed the hope that “practically 
none” will be missing. 

Mr. Librizzi added that women’s 
specialty, fur, men’s wear and furni- 
ture stores which advertise infre- 
quently also will join what he de- 
scribed as “purely a retail demonstra- 
tion.” Banks, insurance companies 
and national advertisers, including 
food and other manufacturers, have 
indicated that their copy on Monday 
or later will be devoted to war bonds. 
Mr. Librizzi said few ads in Mon- 
day’s paper will not be themed to the 
bond drive. 

“Retail Demonstration" 


The New York Post ran a full page 
ad on both April 8 and 9 lauding the 
retailers for their magnificent support 
of the war effort, particularly with 
donated bond advertising, since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Their support of the bond drive will 
not be confined to the opening day, 
Mr. Librizzi indicated. Other large 
buyers of newspaper space such as 
commercial banks, savings banks, and 
other financial institutions will clear 
their advertising space during the 
drive through a committee headed by 
Arthur DeBebian, chairman of the 
advertising division of the New York 
War Finance Committee. 

Virtually every NRDGA member 
will participate in its dramatic plan to 
feature bond advertising every Tues- 
day during the current Second War 
Loan drive. Suggestions for “Bond 
Tuesday” copy conversions have been 
sent to members by NRDGA. Not 
only newspaper advertising will be 
confined to bond themes, but also 
window displays every Tuesday. 


York (Pa.) Daily 
Adopts Tabloid Format 


The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, 
believed to be the oldest newspaper 
in continuous publication in Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 1 adopted the tabloid 
format as a means of conserving news- 
print. 

The management had to secure an 
additional allotment of newsprint from 
the War Production Board for the first 
quarter of 1943 in order to continue 
its 2500 circulation amung the mem- 
bers of tne arméd services, all of which 
is represented by children of sub- 
scribers, scattered fhroughout the 
world. Circulation has increased also 
since 1941. 

First published as a German lan- 
guage weekly in 1795, the Gazette was 
published continuously as a weekly 
and shortly before the turn of the 
century as a semi-weekly and a daily 
for a few years. In time a German 
and an English edition were pub- 
lished. In 1918 the Gazette absorbed 
the York Daily, the first daily news- 
paper established in York, and has 
continued publication as the Gazette 
and Daily ever since. 

The tabloid format is about the same 
size as the original publication of 1795. 
It went to press with 36 pages. The 
starting button on the press was 
pushed by Bernard Elsesser, manag- 
ing editor, who in 1940 completed 50 


-years of service with the Gazette and 


Daily. 


EDI 


McGEE JOINS AD BUREAU 

Don L. McGee has joined the Chi- 
cago sales staff of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, ANPA. He went to the 
Bureau direct from Wilson & Com- 
pany where he was in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for Ideal 
Dog Food. Prior to that, he was as- 
sociated with Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., and Cardinal Laboratories, 


Inc. 


Maine Continues 
Advertising Its 


Vacation Spots 


War Notwithstanding, 
Entire Budget Will 
Go To Newspapers 


“You just can’t wrap up goodwill in 
grease, cover it over with canvas and 
lay it away for the duration. Main- 
taining a market is much easier than 
starting all over from scratch again.” 

With that forthright statement re- 
cently Everett F. Greaton, executive 
secretary of the State of Maine De- 
velopment Commission, announced 
that war or no war, Maine would 
continue to advertise its resort attrac- 
tions this year as in the past. 

To Spend $32,500 in Papers 

Mr. Greaton announced that the 
Commission will spend just one half 
of last year’s budget in advertising 
the state in 1943. The amount will 
be $32,500 and it will be used for 
newspaper advertising. 

“War or no war the State of Maine 
Development Commission under the 
chairmanship of Senator Harold Han- 
old of Standish, absolutely refuses to 
let the 108 million dollar recreational 
industry ‘go to pot’,’ Mr. Greaton 
stated. He continued: 

“Over a 10-year period the state 
has used $400,000 worth of advertis- 
ing space and built up a cash busi- 
ness of 108 million dollars, costing 
on an average of $40,000 a year. 
Pretty good investment, you’d say? 

“We're not going to let anyone for- 
get Maine. It cost plenty to build up 
goodwill. It’s a sound investment, 
and the way things are developing 
now, the post-war period seems a 
little nearer. We want to be ready 
for it. 

“That’s just plain every day common 
sense advertising.” 

Recently, in an a.ticle written for 
the United Press, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Defense Transportation Director, said 
vacations are good for people in war- 
time. He pointed out they are import- 
ant to health and morale. 

N. W. Ayer & Son., Inc., is handling 
the Maine Commission’s account. 


CORRECTION 

The Plattsmouth (Neb.) Journal, 
evening, which was reported, E&P 
March 27, page 14, as having gone to 
a semi-weekly publication, is still 
publishing daily, according to Mrs. 
R. A. Bates, publisher. The Journal, 
published daily since 1905, has pub- 
lished a semi-weekly since 1881 which 
it also continues to print. 
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“Job Freezing” 
Case Lost By 
Phila. Guild 


Arbitrator Holds Inquirer 
Can Dismiss Men in Jobs 
Not Essential to Operation 


Even under a contract with a dis- 
missal clause—discharge either for 
economy or efficiency—the employer 
has the right to sever employes either 
when a new contract is written or 
during the term of the contract, an 
arbitrator held in a decision handed 
down last week in a dispute between 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and _ the 
Philadelphia Newspaper Guild over 
eliminating the jobs of 12 district 
managers in the Inquirer’s circulation 
department. 


Paul J. Hoh, the arbitrator, further 
held that such dismissal of persons 
who are not needed is in fact for 
“good and reasonable cause,” and that 
even under a contract, such as that 
between the Inquirer and the guild, 
which allows greater than ordinary 
severance pay when dismissals are for 
economy or to increase efficiency, dis- 
missal of men who are not needed 
does not warrant any payment other 
than the normal severance credits 
agreed upon. 

Blow to Guild 

The guild had held that good and 
reasonable cause only covered drunk- 
eness or some such serious personal 
reason, and contended that good and 
reasonable cause could not cover dis- 
missals unless the employer was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 


The decision struck a blow against 
the local guild, which claims to be 
the originator of the “job freezing” 
idea in guild contracts. 

In his decisions, Mr. Hoh stated: 
“Your arbitrator is by disposition and 
profession greatly disinclined to see 
any man put out of work; but careful 
study of all the evidence submitted 
has led him to the conclusion that 
district managers are at present not 
essential to the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Philadelphia Inquirer. In 
reaching this conclusion he feels that 
he has been uninfluenced by insinua- 
tions, innuendoes, ‘flag waving,’ and 
everything else of this sort in the 
presentations of the disputants.” He 
found: 

Paper's Action “Justified” 


“1. The Philadelphia Inquirer Com- 
pany is justified in eliminating from 
the new contract the classification ‘dis- 
trict managers,’ and thereby dismiss- 
ing from its employ the 12 men who 
now fall within that classification. 


“2. These men are entitled to the 
full severance pay as set forth in the 
contract of December 9, 1941, Article 
19, Section d, computed on the basis 
of the wages they are currently re- 
ceiving under this contract for the net 
time of their employment with the 
Inquirer from the time they were first 
hired until the date of their actual 
dismissal.” 

The issue between the Inquirer and 
the guild arose last summer when a 
new contract was being negotiated. 





CORRECTION Page 38—International YEAR BOOK edition. Please substitute the following fmformation on the 
Springfield newspapers. 
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Name of Line Rate Publisher, City Editor General Manager Adv. Promotion Ma 
City Newspaper, ——__~_—_ Corporation and Editor Sports Editor Bus. Manager Natl. Adv. Man. Adv. Prom. Man. 
Population Circulation Nat. Classified Name of President Managing Editor Sunday Editor Circulation Classified Man. Mech. Supt. 
SPRINGFIELD....... Illinois State Journal 
75,503 m) 47,307... ‘is 
noi. State Register 
G) : 32,186 ... ... \(M-I-R) (E:D) (AP, UP, The Copley Press, Inc.. J. Eau! Smith (m)..... Robt. Harris (m)...... . Se AA eee T. F. Grady (ms) 
mbined daily INS) (*ROP-2) (tf) (4¢, A. W. Shipton, Pres.  V. Y. Dallman (e) Jes. Armstrong (e) J. Paul Kiensle (cm) W. H. Henkes (: 
me 78,493 .18 .48 | 10¢S, 25¢w-dS) (108) J. Emil Smitn, Pub. John Ferguson (m» R. A. J. J. Slaven (ol) 
ournal and a Robt. L. Stubbs (e) F, W. Weir (sp, 
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WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. 27 
FROM BUSY NEW ENGLAND 


















You don't need research studies to show 
you that people, and especially women, 
are spending even more time reading their 
newspapers these war days. Good old- 
fashioned common sense can readily give 
you lots of reasons why. 


And certainly, as yet, man has devised no 
medium that can begin to duplicate the 
basic homefront services a mewspaper 
provides. 


That is very much the way it is right now 
with New England women and their 
newspapers. 


Sure, they read the war news and the 
comics and lots of the things you read. 


A "'NATURAL"' 


But they dig deeper . . . they eat up gov- 
ernment releases as they affect manpower 
and food and wearing apparel and gaso- 
line and fuel. They're devouring the 
women’s pages, regarding new recipes and 
household hints, with an eager eye. . . 
and they’re hot after othet homely things. 


That means they are avid readers of ad- 
vertising that helps them answer ques- 
tions . . . that helps them spend their 
dollars wisely . . . that helps them stretch 
their precious family ration tickets. 


If you have the kind of story that fits in 
that theme . . . sing out, please, in the 
pages of New England’s strong network 
of newspapers. 
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cord Monitor Patriot (E) 
Sentinel (E) Boston Sunday Advertiser (S) 


ington Banner (E) 
Brlington free Press (M) Fitchburg Sentinel (E) 
ASSACHUSETTS 


bston Clote (M&E) 


Boston Globe (S) 

Boston Post (M) 

Boston Post (S) 

Boston Record & American (ME) 
Union Leader (M&E) Brockton Enterprise-Times (E) 
Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
(E) Hyannis (E) 

Fall River Herald News (E) 


Haverhill Gazette (E) 
Holyoke Transcript (E) 


Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 
Nes) Bedford Sunday Standard-Times 


New Bedford Standard Times (E) 

North Adams Transcript (E) 

Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 

Salem News (E) 

Taunton Gazette (E) 

Waltham News Tribune (E) 

Worcester Telegram and Evening 
Gazette (Mae) 


Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Times (E) 

West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (E) 

Westerly Sun (E&S) 

Woonsocket Call (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury News-Times (E) 

Hartford Courant (M) 

Hartford Courant (S) 





Meriden Journal (E) 

Meriden Record (M) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (E&S) 

New London Day (E) 

Norwalk Hour (E) 

Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 

Waterbury Republican & American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury Republican & American 
(E&S) 
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FREEDOM requires a FREE PRESS 


DEMOCRACY is only human. Sometimes it is attracted 
briefly to greener-looking spots to the right or left. To 
promising isms... To easier Utopias visioned alluringly 
by good hearts whose ambition is to plan for men as a 
mother plans for her children. 

But in this land of the free, certain men and women, 
because of an inner urge, dedicate themselves to serv- 
ing the people by publishing newspapers and maga- 
zines. They represent and think ahead for every phase 
of America’s economy. These publishers are in fact a 
vocal cross-section of our democracy. 

This cross-section of democracy sticks pins into too 


roseate dreams. It sharpens the thinking of people on 


all sorts of questions, by exposing the pros and cons. 

Dictator minds can’t take this freedom to sting their 
pet ideas. Their impulse is to liquidate it—sometimes 
by a procedure not immediately apparent. 

In America our courageous and vocal free press has 
been a principal factor in keeping democracy on the 
path to ever increasing freedoms. It has helped more 
than any other method thus far discovered by history. 

In these times it is more necessary than ever that the 
people be kept daily mindful of the importance to them 
of a free press, and advised of any oblique threats to it. 
Only thus can the people preserve this freedom, as a 


continuing guide to all other freedoms. mexT Nw 
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Tenth of a series of messages on the Freedom of the Press by INtERTYPE, Brooklyn 
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Poughkeepsie Papers in New Home 


REPLETE with up - to - the - minute 
equipment and every device that 
science could contribute to a mod- 
ern, topflight, streamlined news- 
paper plant, the new “News Cathe- 
dral” home of the Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) Newspapers, recently com- 
pleted, has been opened to use. The 
Poughkeepsie New Yorker (after- 
noon), continuing and succeeding the 
Poughkeepsie Star - Enterprise estab- 
lished 1882, and the Poughkeepsie 
| Eagle-News established 1785, together 
) with the Sunday New Yorker, are 
published at the plant. No formal 
» dedication marked the opening of the 


‘new building because of the war, 
dedication having been postponed un- 
til a later date. 


A monumental structure, the new 


- building is the second unit in a new 


Poughkeepsie civic center “square.” 


'With Poughkeepsie’s new postoffice 


and the adjacent newspaper building 


"occupying two sides, the square was 
‘envisioned to preserve for posterity 
' present-day examples of native Dutch 


providing si- 
functional 


Colonial architecture, 
multaneously modern, 
plants. 

Pneumatic Tubes 


The newspaper building is a beau- 
tiful fieldstone structure, terraced and 
landscaped, and surmounted by a 
tower suggestive of Independence Hall 
at Philadelphia. Inside the new plant 
is a model of modern, high-speed 
newspaper efficiency and comfort. 
Pneumatic tubes flash copy from the 
city editor’s desk to the composing 
room, and from the composing room 
to the business office and back; the 75- 
ton press floats on a cork foundation 
independent from the footings of 
the rest of the building to reduce noise 
and vibration to a minimum; a con- 
veyor belt carries completed papers 
from the press to the mail and de- 
livery room on another floor; inter- 
communicating telephones connect all 
the departments; accoustical sound- 
absorbing ceilings deaden and quiet 
the clatter and noise of machinery; 
drinking fountains bubble cool water 
at convenient locations; and lumines- 
cent lights provide illumination and 
protection for the eyes. Every process 
for publishing the modern newspaper 
is provided in the building, together 
with the supplemental services neces- 
Sary to operate a newspaper. 

Object of the building was to pro- 
vide healthful working conditions for 
employes, comfort and convenience 
for both public and employes, as well 
as beauty, utility and efficiency—de- 
signed to perfect a continuous flow of 
production throughout all depart- 
ments. At the same time, by means 
of historical allusions, the building 
was designed as a new shrine to the 
American press. Within the main 
lobby is a cycle of murals, painted by 
Andrew B. Karoly and Louis P. 


Formal 


Dedication 


Szanto of New York, depicting the 
history of printing and the develop- 
ment of the free American press. 

As President Roosevelt sought to 
preserve the history and tradition of 
his native Dutchess County in a native 
fieldstone postoffice inspired by classic 
examples of native Dutch Colonial 
structures in Hyde Park and the vi- 
cinity, so Merritt C. Speidel and John 
Ben Snow, his lifelong friend and 
business associate, have sought to pre- 
serve and augment the same spirit in 
the neighboring newspaper structure. 
Basic fieldstone for both newspaper 
plant and postoffice came from the 
meadows, stonewalls and rock quar- 
ries of Dutchess, and in conception 
and design both buildings are replicas 
of the architectural style the Dutch 
pioneers evolved from the materials 
they found at hand in the Hudson 
Valley. 

Seal Embedded in Floor 

Symbolically, history has been im- 
mobilized in many features of the 
new structure. A “Captain’s walk” 
around the top of the building recalls 
the whaling days of Poughkeepsie and 
the watches for Robert Fulton’s first 
steamboat “Clermont.” A weather- 
vane on the spire of the tower is a 
silhouette of Hendrick Hudson’s ship 
“Half-Moon.” Adorning the tower is 
a series of bas-relief in stone featuring 
historical motifs, including Matthew 
Vassar’s vision of the first women’s 
college in America, early settlers, and 
other indigenous historical items. A 
replica of the Great Seal of New York 
state is embedded in the floor of the 
main lobby at the base of the tower. 

The building, three stories high, is 
ell-shaped, the main section 130 feet 
long and 46 feet wide, and the west 


wing 115 feet long and 43 feet wide. 
A great tower in the center of the ell 
extends to a height of 80 feet. The 
tower is 23 feet square up to the third 
story. Here it steps back two feet to 
an observation tower, 19 feet square, 
with a cut stone railing. Above this 
is a Colonial clock tower, 12 feet 
square, and enclosing four illuminated 
clocks whose dials are each five feet 
in diameter. 


Outstanding Landscaping 

The flagstone terrace with an arched 
entrance between the two wings of 
the ell and the area surrounding the 
building is landscaped with shrubs, 
trees and lawns. So tastefully was the 
building landscaped that Poughkeep- 
sie Newspapers have been awarded 
a plaque for outstanding horticultural 
achievement by the Dutchess County 
Horticultural society. Construction 
started in June 1941 and was com- 
pleted recently, some months behind 
schedule, due to delays caused by the 
war. Some late substitution of mate- 
rials had to be made because of the 
war, but the building was constructed 
substantially as designed as the bulk 
of details had been provided for be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

Main entrance is on the first floor 
of the tower at the center of the 
structure, opening through a vestibule 
into a beautiful two-story lobby, el- 
liptical in shape. Furnished with 
marble wainscot, and a circular pat- 
tern marble floor surrounding the 
Great Seal of New York state, the 
walls of the lobby are covered with 
the murals. A circular marble stair- 
way with ornamental rail winds to 
the second floor. Corridors lead from 
the lobby to the various departments 
and to the elevator. 








Panel of the Poughkeepsie mural depicting President Roosevelt conducting an informal 
press conference at nearby Hyde Park. 


Speidel Organization Moves Into "News Cathedral" Without 
Mural Outstanding Attraction 


The basement houses the press, a 
four-unit Goss high-speed octuple 
press with a capacity of 64 pages, to- 
gether with a pair of folders, powered 
by .two General Electric automatic 
control drives which can be operated 
separately or synchronized. A ramp 
along the rear of the building pro- 
vides a convenient delivery method 
for rolls of newsprint, which are put 
on a dolly and rolled to a storage 
room with a capacity of six carloads 
of newsprint. Tracks for the dolly af- 
ford easy access to the press. From 
an underground storage tank ink is 
automatically supplied to the press. 
A fast moving conveyor carries the 
papers from the folder to the mailing 
and carrier room on the main floor. 

Air Conditioning System 

A boiler room contains twin boilers, 
hot water tanks, and other equipment, 
and an air conditioning system is 
housed under the terrace. The con- 
ditioning system is so zoned that each 
of four sections of the building can 
have its own climate. Perforated ceil- 
ings in the bulk of the departments 
save the composing room, permit air 
circulation from the conditioning sys- 
tem without causing drafts. Facili- 
ties for casting stereotype plates for 
the press adjoin the press, the foun- 
dry for flat work being in another part 
of the building near the composing 
room. 

Conveniently located in the base- 
ment is a fully equipped photogra- 
pher’s studio including three spe- 
cially ventilated dark rooms. The 
latest photographic equipment has 
been installed for rapid taking, devel- 
oping and printing of news pictures. 

Composing Room Equipment 

On the main floor in addition to 
the mailing and carrier department is 
the business office, occupying the bulk 
of the west wing, and the advertising 
and circulation departments, which 
share the north wing. To serve both 
pressroom and composing room there 
is a locker and washroom, equipped 
with showers and a circular wash-up 
fountain to accommodate 10 men at 
one time. 

Editorial offices of the newspapers 
are on the second floor, located in 
the west wing to permit outside light 
from three sides. To the rear of the 
editorial offices is the “morgue” and 
library, while the bulk of the north 
wing on the second floor is taken up 
by the composing room and stereotyp- 
ing department. In the front of the 
building on this floor are the publish- 
ers’ offices, between the editorial de- 
partment and the composing room. 
Teletype printers are housed in a 
sound-proof room a step from the 
copy desk in the editorial office. 

The floor of the composing room is 
made of end-grain wood blocks, the 
walls have wainscot of glazed tile six 

(Continued on page 39) 








Old style of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News front page. 
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New front page revealing modernized 
masthead. 


Salt Lake City Deseret News 
Undergoes Face Lifting 


New Executives Effect Type Changes . . . Masthead 
Restyled, Complete Alteration of Typography 


AN EXECUTIVE reorganization in 

one of the oldest newspapers west 
of the Mississippi River has resulted 
in the Salt Lake City Deseret News 
having a face lifting. The Deseret 
News, which has just initiated a com- 














Jonathan W. Snow 


Mark E. Petersen 


plete change of type dress, was first 
printed on a crude hand press carried 
into the valley by Mormon pioneers. 
Its first copy was published June 15, 
1850. 


The executive changes announced by 
Mark E. Petersen, general manager, 
brought four new men to key posi- 
tions. David A. Robinson, Utah law- 
yer and long time newspaperman was 
named editor and assistant general 
manager. 

Jordan New Managing Editor 

Ralph B. Jordan was named man- 
aging editor. Jordan was Pacific 
Coast news manager of INS for seven 
years. Also he was an INS war cor- 
respondent in the Pacific from Hawaii 
to Australia where he was attached 
to General Douglas MacArthur’s staff 
as correspondent. 

Jonathan W. Snow was named pro- 
motion manager. Snow has been af- 
filiated with the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune for the past 
seven years where he was assistant 
promotion manager. 

Wilby M. Durham, Salt Lake news- 
man, was named circulation manager. 
Durham has been associated with the 
Deseret News for 19 years and has had 
long experience in both circulation 
and editorial work. 

A new headline style, the most rev- 
olutionary of the “face-lifting 
changes, was conceived with three 
purposes in mind: 1. To make head- 
lines bolder than the old style Bodoni 
type, and also more readable; 2. To 
make headlines more informative and 
easier to write; 3. To conserve news- 


print by making headlines occupy less 
space. 

The headline technique is an inno- 
vation as far as its use in full size 
newspaper pages is concerned, Mr. 
Petersen believes. The larger heads 





David A. Robinson Ralph B. Jordan 


are single line Ludlow Gothic type 

with an underline of 18 points or 14- 

point Intertype Vogue extra bold type. 
Masthead Change 

In all headlines below 30 point, the 
more extended Vogue type is used. 
The page is made up with a horizontal 
influence and long stories are made to 
appear shorter by carrying them in 
two or three columns instead of one 
long vertical column. 

The masthead underwent a singular 
change when the word “Deseret” was 
reduced in size. “Deseret” has long 
been a stumbling block in the path of 
strangers who frequently regard the 
word as a misprint of “desert.” Deseret 
is the name first applied to the area 
west of the Rocky Mountains and 
south of the 42 parallel and it orig- 
inally included most of the territory 
of southwestern United States. It was 
so named by the early Mormon pion- 
eers who entered the area in 1847 and 
it described a state of industry sym- 
bolized by a bee hive. 

In the new masthead the word 
Deseret is reduced for a practical rea- 
son. The new form presents a more 
familiar name to the fifty thousand 
new war workers who have entered 
the Salt Lake, Ogden, Provo area. 


Pack Rats Steal Parts 


Mystery descended on the office of 
the Daily News at Prince Rupert, 
B. C., recently. A box arrived at the 
plant containing eight small envelopes 
with Linotype parts. Over night the 
envelopes disappeared and only an 
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empty box remained. Thorough 
search failed to reveal the 

parts and eventually police were 
called. Then Kay O'Neill, book- 
keeper in the plant, had a brain wave 
and suggested pack rats. The search 
was started in a new direction and 
ultimately all the envelopes, slightly 
gnawed, were revealed in a hiding 
place in the front office. 


WLB Paper Panel 
Gives Two Decisions 


Grant Increases To "Big Five” 
Unions In San Francisco 
And Michigan 


Cuicaco, April 1—Two decisions 
under voluntary wage settlements, in- 
volving newspapers and printing 
trades unions, were announced here 
today by Robert K. Burns, chairman 
of the Newspaper Printing and Pub- 
lishers Panel of the War Labor Board. 
Both decisions have been reviewed by 
the NWLB and are final. 

The first covers the San Francisco 
Publishers Association and the “Big 
Five” unions, including all newspa- 
pers in San Francisco, Oakland and 
Berkeley, allowing an increase up to 
8 cents an hour under the Little Steel 
Formla. The second decision covers 
the Booth Newspapers in aZ00, 
Jackson, Saginaw and Bay City, Mich., 
and the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer-News and the “Big Five” 
unions in those towns. The in- 
creases range from 3% to 8 cents an 
hour. 

To date the WLB newspaper panel 
has received 335 voluntary wage ad- 
justment cases and 11 dispute cases in 
two weeks of operation, Chairman 
Burns stated. More than 100 agreed 
cases have been disposed of and the 
docket will be cleared “very shortly,” 
he stated. Eight of the 11 dispute 
cases involve the American Newspa- 
per Guild, including six Associated 
Press cases in Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit 
and Atlanta. Other guild dispute 
cases are the Los Angeles Herald & 
Express and the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Publishing Company. Three typo- 
graphical union dispute cases involve 
the Cleveland Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Newark (N. J.) Evening, 
News and Call, and the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune. 


George Reynolds Hurt 


George N. Reynolds, head of the 
Reynolds Printing Company, of New 
Bedford, Mass., and former circulation 
manager of the New Bedford Standard 
Times and Mercury, is in Columbus 
Hospital, New York, recovering from 
serious injuries sustained on Tuesday 
evening, Ma 30, when he was 
struck during the dim-out by a deliv- 
ery truck. 


E. J. Kiefer Named 


The Sigmund Ullman Company, di- 
vision of General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Edward J. Kiefer as eastern 
sales manager. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany for 14 years and has served in 
various capacities, including salesman 
and branch manager. 


63 Years In Same Plant 


Ned Sims, dean of the printers of 
Typographical Local Union No. 79 at 
Wheeling, W. Va., on March 7 rounded 
out 63 years as an employe of the 
composing room of the Wheeling In- 
telligencer. 


Columbia Record 
In New Quarters 


S. C. Daily Acquires Building 
. » » New Furnishings And 
Fixtures 


Cotumsta, S. C., April 1—The Co- 
lumbia Record has moved from 1248 





Lady Street, its home for two score 
years, to 807 Gervais Street where 
more modern quarters have been pro- 
vided. 

The building formerly occupied by 
the Record was leased but the com- 
pany purchased the building in which 
the new home is located. The floor 
space was increased greatly. 

New furnishings and modern fix- 
tures have been installed and operat- 
ing. efficiency has been increased: 

The first floor of the new. plant 
houses the business, classified and dis- 
play advertising departments and the 
circulation departments. The press, 
a new larger one, is also located 
the ground floor. 

Editorial Dept. on 2nd 

The news department, editorial and 
society offices and the mechanical de- 
partments are situated on the second 
floor. Offices, morgues and storage 
rooms are located on the third floor. 

The Columbia office of the Associ- 
ated Press on the second floor has 
kept up with the modern improve- 
ments of the Record. After hearn- 
ing that the Record would install all 
modern equipment, AP Correspon- 
dent Reginald Wood and his staff went 
to work to modernize their furniture. 

The office contained two desks, one 
12 years old and the other 15 years 
of age, both showing signs of hard 
wear. Under the direction of Cor- 





respondent Wood the varnish was re- 
moved, the desks refinished and lin- 
oleum tops and metal trim installed. 

Correspondent Wood, who is some- 
thing of a draftsman as well as a 
newsman, designed the electrical cir- 
cuits to operate the off time clock so | 
that printer circuit would be handled | 
automatically. 


Denies Hoe Increase 


WLB Says 1000 N. Y. Employes | 
Now Get Over Prevailing Wage | 


Wasuincton, April 5—The National | 
War Labor Board has refused to ap- | 
prove a general wage increase for the | 
1,000 employes of the printing press | 
manufacturing division of R. Hoe & | 
Co., Inc., plant in New York City, be- | 
cause the hourly earnings already are | 
higher than the prevailing rate for | 
similar work in that area. The board | 
held that a 16 cent differential now | 
enjoyed by Hoe employes is com- | 
pensation for whatever superior skill | 
is required. 


Develop New Mat 


The Burgess Cellulose Company. 
Freeport, Ill., manufacturers of Bur- 
gess Chrome and Supreme Tone-Tex 
Stereotype mats, have recently an- 
nounced the development of a new 
commercial mat known as the Su- 
preme Tone-Tex. The manufacturer 
claims that this mat makes it possible 
to obtain good reproductions of 133- 
line screen half-tones from stereo- 
types. As an example of the quality 
printing obtainable from stereotypes 
cast from these mats, Burgess has re- 
cently released to the trade a 16-page 
booklet printed entirely from stereo- 
types. This booklet tells in some de- 
tail the story of the development o 
Burgess mats. 
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It is an appropriate coincidence that the 
war-time and peace-time accomplishments of 
Hoe are both linked to the progress of the 
printed word. 

As you well-know, in times of peace, Hoe 
provides for the publishing world the me- 


chanical instruments which are used to dis- 














seminate among the people the daily fruits 
of a free press. 

In war the same skills are converted to 
provide in abundance the implements of war 
that are helping to assure preservation of the 
blessings of a free press for all the people 


in a better post-war world. 
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Atlanta Journal Makeup Changes 
Effects 10 Per Cent Saving In Space 


Pages Lengthened One-Half Inch, Adding 1000-Lines 
Of Advertising Space To An Issue 


ATLANTA, April 1—The Atlanta 

Journal has completed a series of 
changes in makeup which will come 
close to saving enough space to offset 
the 10% cut in newsprint. 

The space was saved in many ways, 
such as using a two-column page folio 
instead of an eight-column folio; us- 
ing a thinner dividing rule between 
classified ads; a more condensed set- 
ting of stock tables, and other changes. 

However, the greatest saving of 
space was made through lengthening 
the depth of every page about one- 
half inch. This involved some major 
difficulties for both the stereotyping 
department and the pressroom. But 
the difficulties were overcome by the 
Journal’s own general plant machinist. 

1000 Lines More Space 

This lengthening of the pages of the 
Atlanta Journal made possible an ad- 
ditional 1000 lines more of advertising 
space, or the saving of about a half 
page of space on newsprint. 

The two-column folio instead of the 
eight-column folio saves about 30- 
column inches of space. 

Using a thinner hairline between 
each of the many classified ads, plus 
some other saving features on the 
classified pages, saved 20-column 
inches on these pages. 

The new set-up of stocks on the 
Journal is a three-on-two column set 
up instead of a simple single-column 
set up of such material. This saves 
about 17-column inches on the stocks 
page. 

All capital heads were eliminated 
from all single-column heads, except 
top of column page one stories. 

All condensed style types were elim- 
inated from all except single-column 
heads. Normal and blacker heads 
were used for the larger than two- 
column heads. 

All comic strips on the Journal were 
reduced from 5 to 4 columns, and all 
3-column cartoons were reduced to 
two-column. 

Many space saving features were 
developed on the society and feature 
pages. For the first time on any news- 
paper a type known as Legend was 
used for standing department heads 
on the society and book pages. A re- 
vised set-up of one feature on the 
society pages saved about 16-column 
inches on the Sunday editions. 

All space-saving changes on the 
Journal total a saving of about 9%. 
Utilized Saved Space 
In one place on the Journal it was 
decided to use the space saved for 
giving the readers more of the same 
kind of material, rather than adding 
this space*to the general saving. The 
Journal has always carried a page of 
local and national feature writers op- 
posite the editorial page. This edi- 
torial page also carries some local and 
national feature writers, and a political 
cartoon. The Journal has always had 
on hand every day more of these fea- 
ture writers than could be used even 
when two such pages were available. 

These two editorial and feature 
pages were formerly set in an 8-point 
Excelsior on a 10-point slug. Parts of 
the pages were set about two-and- 
one-half inches wide and other parts 
of the pages were set slightly nar- 
rower than two inches—making seven 
columns to the page. 

The two editorial and feature writer 
pages of the Journal are now set 8-on- 
9 Excelsior and all columns are two- 


and-one-half inches wide—making six 
columns to each page. The change 
on these pages made a saving of 
about 16%. 

Instead of moving some material 
from other pages to take up this edi- 
torial page saving, the editors of the 
Journal decided to use more feature 
writer material on these pages. More 
such material was available because 
some feature writers were formerly 
dividing time with other writers on 
these pages. 

The extra “dividend” given the 
readers on these editorial and feature 
writer pages caused only the most 
favorable comment and was undoubt- 
edly responsible for the Journal not 
receiving anv kicks from the readers 
about the n.J.2 compact and concise 
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makeup of the new wartime Journal. 

All the changes on the Atlanta Jour- 
nal were planned and supervised by 
Gilbert P. Farrar, nationally-known 
newspaper designer, who originally 
restyled the Journal in its modern 
format. Mr. Farrar spent most of the 
month of March working in the plant 
of the Journal and cooperating with 
all the various departments. 


Newsprint Roll Winder 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette and News- 
Press is using a roll winder for re- 
winding small quantities of newsprint 
left on cores which was made by its 
press room foreman. This roll winder 
consists of one H. P. 1,200 R. P. M. 
motor with a two-to-one reduction 
intermediate pulley and belt tightener 
trounted on press side frame, and 
using pulley mounted on regular roll 
shaft. Tension is controlled by reg- 
ular roll tension blocks. Motor pulley 
is two-inch; driving pulley four-inch; 
reduction pulley is eight-inch, driving 
a 14-inch pulley on roll shaft. Any 
publisher who is interested in this type 
of roll winder can secure further in- 





Offers Details for Reducing Newsprint 
Widths for Use on Tubular Presses 


* 
C. G. Bare, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Walla Walla (Wash.) 


Union-Bulletin, has received so 


many requests for his method of 
reducing the width of newsprint 
rolls on Duplex tubular presses that 

he has supplied the details to 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER which pre- 

sents them here in full. 

* 

TO CUT newsprint rolls from stand- 

ard widths of 3414, 34, 33% inches 
to 33, 33% inches the following has 
been the practice of the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Union-Bulletin for the past 
two years and has been found both 
inexpensive to put in force and prac- 
tical in use. The percentage of sav- 
ing is governed by the amount of the 
reduction. However, a tonnage saving 
of over 2% was made at the Union- 
Bulletin. 

All departments are required to 
make changes in their methods at the 
same time to avoid confusion; there- 
fore, each department is taken sep- 
arately and their changes listed. The 
following instructions are to reduce 
to 33%-inch paper. If a further re- 
duction is required, the only addi- 
tional change needed is to increase the 
moisture content of the mats from the 
percentages listed from 1% to 1% plus, 
making a percentage range in moisture 
content from 17% plus to 18% plus, 
according to method of storing and 
other factors such as weather, etc. 
This will allow the use of 33-inch 
paper. 

Composing Room 

For newspapers still using six-point 
column rule, the first step is to change 
to four-point rule which will change 
the measure on all ads over one col- 
umn to 


POE: schinesoraecewecnd 24 ~=—spicas 4 points 
POs. 460 64055065605%008 36 ~—s picas 8 points 
eer ee 49 picas points 
rere er 61 i picas 4 points 
SO. 4:05,009950099209 048 73 picas 8 points 
errr 86 picas __— points 
Ry Ais ce desbeessakes © 98  picas 4 points 
Or on Full Page....... 98% picas _ points 


Second: Because of shrinkage caused 
by more moisture content needed in 
mats, the page length should be ex- 
tended. On Standard Tubular chases 
this can be done by removing the top 
steel bar which measures 3 to 3% picas 
and substituting 1% picas. This will 


give an over-all printing surface of 
13012 to 131 picas, depending upon 
style of chases. Allowing the stretch- 
ing of ads to make up for shrinkage 
amounting to about two pounds per 
inch. Thus by adding 24 points to a 
12-inch ad when set it will measure 
74 picas. However, when printed, it 
will measure exactly 72 picas or 12 
inches. This will also allow more 
newsmatter to be carried. 


Stereotype Department 

The stereotype department will be 
required to order mats giving the 
proper amount of shrinkage. We have 
found that in the winter months, a mat 
with 16% plus or 17% minus moisture 
content was satisfactory, while in hot 
summer months 17% to 17% plus was 
necessary. No new equipment is 
needed in the stereo department and 
the only change is resetting the end 
trimming knives on the finishing ma- 
chine to proper cutting measure. Care 
must be taken in trimming mats as 
there will be no margin on either head 
or tail of cast plate. Plates must be 
trimmed as near the type as possible. 


Pressroom 


In the pressroom the changes are 
very simple requiring only the loosen- 
ing of the plate cylinder rings on the 
gear side of the press, sliding them 
forward, then removing the inner 
rings. These inner rings must be 
turned around and inserted into the 
next groove toward the plate side 
after which slide the large rings back 
in place and lock. This will place the 
plates in the center of the press and 
while there may be some change 
needed to center the fold, it will not 
be much and can be compensated by 
moving the former and pinch rollers 
on the folder. The outside trolleys 
should be ground level across and re- 
set to the new web widths. New 
blankets are not required. The 
blanket and plate cylinders will have 
to be in perfect timing as to print both 
heads and tails of the plate at the 
blanket cylinder opening. 


There is no expense necessary, other 
than requiring a four-point mould for 
the column rule, which should make 
this plan adaptable to all Duplex tubu- 
lar users. After a few weeks, the men 
of all departments will have forgotten 
the old measures and the change-over 
will go on unnoticed. 


formation by communicating with 
Harold C. Hult, circulation manager 
of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press 
and Gazette, according to a recent 
ANPA Bulletin. 


Boise Typo Increase 


U. S. Concilation Service Denies 
Vacations With Pay 


Botsr, Idaho, April 1—George A, 
Gorder of Sioux City, Iowa, a mem- 
ber of the Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
rendered his decision recently in the 
case of Boise Typographical Union vs, 
the Statesman Printing Company. 
Gorder granted the printers an in- 
crease of from $1.167 per hour to $1.22 
for day work but refused the union’s 
request for paid vacations. The new 
rate, which must be approved by the 
War Labor Board, is retroactive to 
Dec. 16, 1942. 


Negotiations between the printers 
and the Statesman Newspapers were 
opened last October. The union re- 
quested $1.267 per hour, equivalent to 
a full 15% increase under the Little 
Steel Formula, plus two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay. The newspapers con- 
tended the then existing rates to be the 
highest in Idaho and in step with liv- 
ing costs. After several meetings be- 
tween the union and the newspapers’ 
representatives, at which no agreement 
could be reached, the union appealed 
the case to the Conciliation Service 
and the War Labor Board. Gorder 
was appointed arbiter by John Steel- 
man, head of the Conciliation Service, 
and came to Boise to hear testimony 
of both parties early in January. 
Gorder rendered his decision by mail 
Thursday. 

Gorder qualified the award by de- 
claring that if the 48-hour week be- 
came enforced in Boise, the rates of 
pay should revert to those in effect be- 
fore the increase carried in his award 
was granted. Gorder said in his de- 
cision that the application of the 48- 
hour week would in itself constitute 
a substantial earning increase. 
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Series Of Plant Improvements 
Made For Befter Reproduction 


Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin Spent $25,000 in 1940; 
Result: Winner In inland Typography Contest 


By HOWARD W. BLAKELY 


Manager, Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin 


THE DESIRE to secure a better re- 
production of news cuts led to a 
series of plant improvements and ad- 
ditions which enabled the Rochester 
Post-Bulletin to win special recogni- 
tion in the recent Inland Daily Press 
Association typographical contest. 

About three years ago our editor, 
Glenn S. Whitherstine, started to 
make inquiries in an effort to find 
out why the cuts did not print in a 
more satisfactory manner. After an- 
alyzing our mechanical equipment, we 
started to make a series of changes 
and additions which took many 
months and cost over $25,000. 

Halftones Are Underlaid 

The first step in the direction of 
good printing was to see that every- 
thing in the page form was type high, 
with the exception of column rules 
and leaders which are 3/1000th lower. 
Also all halftones are higher, being 
underlaid with two sheets of 3/1000th 
newsprint. The first sheet is about 
one-half inch smaller than the zinc 
halftone and the second sheet is 
smaller than the first, thus giv- 
ing a slight pyramid effect to the 
underlay. 

A step in improving the impression 
formed in the page mat by the mat 
roller was to change from a deep 
mold to a shallow mold using a mas- 
ter cork and a steel board. 

We had been printing from foundry 
type, the faces of which were old 
fashioned and in many cases rounded, 
and an analysis of the composing 
room showed the benefits of going to 
the non-distribution system. We pur- 
chased a Ludlow and Elrod, also an 
Intertype Mixer with four magazines 
and four side magazines. These ma- 
chines are used to set all ads and 
heads. 

It was at this time that we were 
most fortunate in securing the advice 
of Professor Thomas F. Barnhard, of 
the School of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota. Professor Barnhard, 
who is a recognized authority in the 
field of type faces, assisted us in the 
selection of the new fonts for the Lud- 
low and Intertype. As the change 
was made only three years ago, it 
gave us a chance to make a selection 
from the most modern type faces and 
as it was a complete change we do 
not have an outmoded face in our 
shop. Also in making the com- 
plete change at one time we had the 
opportunity to harmonize all the 
faces. 

Use Conservative Makeup 

The new faces enabled the telegraph 
and other editors to vary the makeup 
which is conservative, for the most 
part. No complete boxes are used, 
but three-quarter box heads are used 
to break the makeup. The overline 
on cuts is run centered and un- 
boxed. Karnak is used on cuts and in 
boxes. 

News page heads are set in Vogue 
and Tempo with lots of white space. 
Heads are set flush left with hangers 
indented one-em on left. 36-point 
Vogue is used for the main single 
column head on all pages and has a 
three-line hanger. Other larger single 
column heads are 30-point Vogue with 
a two-line hanger and a 24-point head 
with no hangers. Hangers are seldom 
used on heads wider than one column 


and are not used on italic heads. An 
effort is made to open each page with 
a 36-point head in the upper left 
hand corner. All standing heads are 
reset after they run three or four 
times so no worn heads appear in the 
paper. The flag on the front page 
and infrequent inside flags all har- 
monize with the smaller heads. 

Distinctive type is used on the edi- 
torial and society page heads, Caslon 
on the editorial and Tempo medium 
on the society page. Type columns 
are started one pica from the head 
rule at the top. Body type which was 
formerly set eight-point solid was 
changed to eight point on a nine- 
point slug for easier reading. A one- 
point cut off rule is used. 

Exercise Good Judgment 

Probably the most important thing 
in the appearance of advertisements 
is good judgment on the part of our 
advertising men and of the composi- 
tors in setting the ads. These men 
have the opportunity of working with 
modern type faces which makes 
their task easier. We have got- 
ten away from fancy borders and 
also try to discourage the use of black 
rules. 

Advertisers are encouraged to use 
a conservative amount of white 
space in all ads. We have two special 
type faces, Radiant Medium and 
Cameo, restricted for individual ad- 
vertisers who had their own fonts 
before we discarded our hand set 
type. For years we had been using 
a certain amount of body type in set- 
ting ads and at the suggestion of our 
composing room foreman, P. J. 
Theisen, we purchased enough new 
faces so that we never have to use 
news type in display copy. 

Our next move was in the stero- 
typing department. We first added a 
flat cast shaver so that all flat mate- 
rial going into the page could be con- 
trolled to the 1/1000th of an inch. We 
next decided to get rid of our old 
fashioned gas mat drier and this was 
replaced with an electric vacuum 
mat drier. In our opinion, this machine 
gave us the most visible improvement 
in the printed paper of any individual 
piece of machinery added. Our latest 
change, which was made only a few 
months ago, was to install a vacuum 
casting box. 

Hard Packing on Press 

We do not have a modern press 
and are operating a 17-year-old Du- 
plex standard tubular. However, our 
pressroom foreman, Henry Buur, has 
done an excellent job in turning out 
a well printed paper. 

Having made sufficient changes so 
that the page when cast in plate form 
reached the press as near perfect as 
possible we were enabled to discard 
our soft blankets and put on a hard 
packing. 

The final key to good reproduction 
lies in hard packing on the press 
and we use blankets that are as 
hard as used by many metropolitan 
papers. 

However, hard blankets cannot be 
used unless a perfect plate reaches 
the press and to do this the coopera- 
tion of all mechanical departments is 
necessary every day to see that every 
piece of type, rule, slug or flat mate- 
rial is the proper height. 
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IOWA MECHANICAL MEETING. POSTPONED 

THE OFFICERS of the Iowa Daily Newspaper Mechanical Conference have 
unanimously decided to postpone the Seventeenth Annual Iowa Daily 

Newspaper Conference that was to have been held in Des Moines in May of 


this year. 
in arriving at this decision. 


Shortage of help and difficulty of travel were contributing factors 





Study Plastic Plates 


Report of WPB Division Reveals 
Tests on Rotary Presses 


That a considerable quantity of elec- 
trolytic copper may be saved for es- 
sential war purposes through the in- 
creasing use of plastic printing plates, 
was revealed recently in a study con- 
ducted by the Conservation Division 
of the War Production Board for the 
Printing and Publishing Division. In 
development for a number of years, 
plastic plates have been steadily gain- 
ing in favor with the printing trades, 
replacing copper-faced electro-types 
as used in certain types of job and 
magazine printing. 

It has been demonstrated that plas- 
tic plates are entirely satisfactory for 
short runs; that is, up to 50,000 im- 
pressions from flat plates as used in 
form printing. It is therefore reason- 
able to assume that this will also hold 
true for book work in those cases 
where a greater number of impres- 
sions is not required. As experience 
in the manufacture and use of plastic 
plates is gained, longer runs will be- 
come possible, the study predicts. 
Tests are now being conducted to 
determine the extent to which plastic 
materials can be used to make curved 
plates for running on rotary presses. 

Plastic plates have also proved suc- 
cessful for use in the production of 
dry stereotypers’ mats as employed in 
the mechanical departments of many 
newspapers and elsewhere. The 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation recently published a study 
on this matter, the Conservation Divi- 
sion points out. 


Plastic Plates Used 


DuPont Reveals New Process For 
Lithographic Work 


WitmincTon, Del., April 1—A new 
plastic lithographic printing plate, 
which saves from three to eight times 
its weight in critical aluminum and 
zinc, has been announced by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 

These plastic plates, now preempted 
by the Army and government agencies, 
are manufactured by the Plastolith 
Company of Boston from polyviny] al- 
cohol resin made by the Electrochem- 
icals Department of the Du Pont Com- 
pany. 

Colored maps and other military 
documents for the Army are made 
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from plastic plates, and they even are 
used by the Army’s mobile field print- 
ing units. They give approximately 
the same. number of impressions as 
metal plates and carry about 25% 
more ink without smudging. 

Polyvinyl alcohol first was coated 
on zinc, to improve that metal’s print- 
ing qualities by allowing it to carry 
additional ink and reducing or elim- 
inating. its grain. It developed that 
the actual printing was from the plas- 
tic, and that any base would be the 
equal of zinc and aluminum, now 
needed in the manufacture of shell 
cases and airplanes. 

The plastic now is not only the 
printing ‘surface but also is incor- 
porated in paper used as a base. It 
gives the paper required strength and 
stability, and readies it for a water 
proef coating of another resin. Two 
sheets thus prepared are laminated 
to form the base, and the printing sur- 
face is made with a coating of poly- 
vinyl] alcohol. 

Creation of the printing image is the 
same as with metal plates. Polyvinyl 
alcohol is sensitized with bichromate 
of ammonia. It is exposed to light, 
treated with the developing ink, de- 
veloped in water, etched and placed on 
the press. 

To date these plates have not been 
used in printing newspapers. 


D. R. Day Retires 


D. R. Day, district salesmanager at 
the New York office of the Teletype 
Corporation, is retiring at the age of 
65, after more than 20 years service. 
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tors, correspondents and 
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you aren't publishing a 
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Gov't Printing in 1943 


Will Approximate 


$60,000,000 Says Giegengack 


$35,000,000 Will Be Farmed Out to Commercial Printers . . . 


U. S. Public Printer Reports 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, Public Printer 
of the United States, recently stated 
in New York that the govern- 
ment printing bill for 1943 will be 
$60,000,000 of which $35,000,000 will be 
farmed out to commercial printers. 

Mr. Giegengack stated that the 1942 
printing bill amounted to $49,000,000. 
Over 1,000 contractors in 218 cities 
have participated in government 
printing since October, 1940, on 9,017 
separate orders. 

Substitute Moterials 

Mr. Giegengack also talked of the 
tremendous problem involved in 
printing ration books and forms. In 
discussing work being done by the 
Bureau of Standards to find substi- 
tute materials for printing he said that 
an iron-plated money order plate ran 
continuously for nearly eight months, 
gave over 6.000,000 impressions and 
was taken off only because the form 
was changed. 

Part of Mr. Giegengack’s speech 
follows: 

I find that audiences such as this 
always want to get from me answers 
to definite questions: First, How does 
the Government Printing Office op- 
erate in its relations with commercial 
houses? How much work goes to out- 
side purchase? Second, What big jobs 
are we doing in the office? And, fin- 
ally, what contributions are we mak- 
ing to the war effort and to the ad- 
vancement of the craft? 

Because New York is undoubtedly 
one of the great printing centers of 
the world, printers here are keenly 
interested in the first question. And 
for the same reason we have shown 
our interest in this great city’s print- 
ing trade by establishing here a field 
warehouse. A G.P.O. warehouse is 
also similarly established in Chicago, 
and we are in the process of securing 
space and selecting personnel for like 
organizations in San Francisco, Dallas, 
and Atlanta, and Baltimore. The co- 
operation and helpfulness of mem- 
bers of your associations have encour- 
aged me to believe that American 
printers everywhere are aware of the 
influence of printing on the war effort 
and are eager to help. Except in a 
few isolated instances, no matter how 
much responsibility I placed upon 
them, the printers of the United States 
have not let me down. This attitude 
has been—and is—one of the principal 
assets of my administration of the af- 
fairs of the Government Printing 
Office. 

Not Expanding Facilities 

You will recall that I have. said 
before that I would not expand the 
government facilities in an effort to 
produce all of the work in Washing- 
ton. This pledge I have kept, and 
today I am having as much work pro- 
duced outside by commercial printers 
as is produced each month in the 
Government Printing Office, with its 
ample equipment and 8,000 employes. 
Since October 1940 the amount paid to 
commercial printers through the Gov-. 
ernment Printing Office for doing 
government printing has reached stag- 
gering figures. To date, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has procured 
from commercial sources $32,000,000 
worth of printing. This total went to 
1,014 contractors in 218 cities and 
represents 9,017 separate orders. Of 
this amount, $4,162,442.57—or approx- 
imately 124%% of all work awarded 
by the office—came to 224 contractors: 


"42 Bill Was $49,000,000 


in Greater New York. Through the 
operation of the New York warehouse 
the percentage that has been coming 
here will probably increase rather 
than decrease. 

It is my hope that after the war is 
won, return to normal conditions in 
the graphic arts industry will be easier 
because of the policy I have followed. 
Instead of having greatly expanded 
printing facilities in Washington and, 
in consequence, a badly dislocated 
supply of labor, commercial printers 
can take up where they left off in 
1941. As I said before, I adopted a 
policy of not increasing the Govern- 
ment Printing Office personnel or 
equipment. Employment in clerical 
and administrative groups has in- 
creased about 10% while equipment 
purchases have been limited to main- 
tenance only. 

If our 1940 output of $20,000,000 be 
considered normal, it will readily be 
seen that only a minor percentage of 
increased business could be absorbed 
into the Government Printing Office 
itself. Let’s see what increased pro- 
duction we have had. In 1942 the 
figure amounted to $49,000,000, and in 
1493 I predict that it will exceed 
$60,000,000. Thus, if $25,000,000 is the 
maximum capable of being produced 
in our plant, there will be $35,000,000 
worth for commercial printers. Paper 
and composition are not included in 
the figures I have given you for New 
York. Up to the present time we have 
also sent you Government Printing 
Office plates. Now New York plate- 
makers will be coming in for a share. 

Ration Book Printing 

I am going to tell you something 
about some special printing we are 
doing—and you are helping us to do— 
for the federal departments, even 
though many of you are familiar with 
at least some of our pieces. I imagine 
a great many of you are carrying with 
you tonight Forms DSS2 and 57, your 
draft cards, and perhaps a gas ration- 
ing book as well. Rationing, because 
of its timely interest, is the job every- 
body wants to hear about. You have 
already learned that it is the world’s 
largest single printing job. There are 
some statistics of rationing I'll be glad 
to tell you about. The safety paper 
bought to date for rationing is suffi- 
cient to run a 16-inch web 4% times 
around the earth. We have printed so 
far 84 billion stamps. The contem- 
plated program will use 375 carloads 
of safety paper and about 275 carloads 
of cover stock. A third of this has 
already been printed and will shortly 
be issued to you in the form of War 
Ration Book No. 2. It was produced in 
18 different plants. Related to it and 
the fuel and mileage books, also just 
completed, were 85 separate jobs such 
as forms, questionnaires, instruction 
sheets, and so on. These were printed 
in 65 other plants. The most urgent 
jobs were done in the Government 
Printing Office. 

Perforating of green paper in a web 
sometimes as wide as 56 inches was the 
biggest printing problem, but the 
headache of the Government Printing 
Office was transportation. The 85 
forms related to the fuel, mileage, and 
No. 2 book, just completed, went to as 
many as 4,500 shipping points. That’s 
420,000 shipments. Last week we 
started to do it all over again—on War 
Ration Book No. 3. After that, Book 
No. 4, and then No. 5. Office of Price 
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W. T. Goss Made V-P 


William T. Goss was recently made a 
vice-president of the Goss Printing Press 
Company. Son of William T. Goss, one 
of the founders, he began work with the 
company in 1925 after attending the 
University of Wisconsin. During the last 
13 years he has been sales representative 
in the north central section of the country 
following preparation in various depart- 
ments including machinist's apprentice and 
press erector. 





Administration officials have said that 
their 1943 budget for printing will 
equal our entire 1940 output for all 
departments. 

Our representatives sit regularly in 
conference with the War Production 
Board to consider questions that have 
special relation to the graphic arts 
industry. There are, as you know, 
the special paper and printing and 
publishing branches of the board 
whose decisions affect the office just 
as they affect you. In fact, being 
closer to it all, we have a sort of pre- 
view of impending shortages of this 
or that material or of plans to divert 
equipment or supplies to war use, and 
are able to devise substitutes in ad- 
vance of the directive. Our Tests, 
Production, and Planning Divisions 
have worked out economies and sub- 
stitutes in metals, inks, papers, fab- 
rics, rubber, and many other items. 
We are proud of the success we have 
had in development of plastic plates. 

One of the last jobs I did before 
leaving Washington was to write let- 
ters to all government departments 
notifying them of the necessity to 
limit use of illustrations in federal 
publications and other printing to save 
zinc and copper. Use of these metals 
must be restricted, and it can and will 
be accomplished by intelligent laying 
out and by substitution of type bor- 
ders, elimination of wasteful mortices, 
and so on. 


Our desire to economize in the use 
of critical metals has led us to carry 
on extensive experiments with the 
Bureau of Standards on iron-faced 
electrotypes. The method by which 
iron can be deposited directly on a 
wax case is a recent development 
which will bring about important 
economies in the use of nickel and 
copper. In the course of our experi- 
ments we made an iron-plated money 
order plate which ran continuously 
for nearly eight months, gave over six 
million impressions, and was taken off 
the press only because of a change in 
the form. Using two iron-faced pat- 
tern plates, 80% halftone area, we 
made 4,000 newspaper mats, on a 
direct pressure press with no deteri- 
oration of quality. 





Linotype Co. Holding 
Mechanical Clinics 


Refresher Courses Being 
Conducted for Printers 
And Publishers 


To help printers and publishers 
keep their Linotypes functioning effi- 
ciently through these strenuous days 
of materials and manpower shortages, 
the Linotype Company has inaugu- 
rated a series of mechanical refresher 
clinics for various parts of the coun- 
try and is inviting printers and pub- 
lishers to delegate members of their 
staffs to attend these important short 
courses. 

The first such clinic was held at the 





University of Oklahoma in February, 
and others soon after at Clinton, Still- 
water and Wagoner, Okla —all under | 
the sponsorship of the Oklahoma Press , 
Association. 

So successful were all four clinics | 
and so enthusiastic was Vernon T, | 
Sanford, secretary-manager of the | 
association, in reporting on them to 
other associations, that similar clinics 
were quickly lined up for other south- 
ern states—all under the auspices of 
the respective state press associations, 


Eight Clinics Planned 


Two clinics were held in Alabama 
in March, with 10 others scheduled for 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Louisiana in April and May. 
Each clinic is confined to a single day 
of a weekend, to make it as conveni- 
ent as possible for many operators, 
machinists, printers and others to at- 
tend. 

Meetings have been held at the 
Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, March 
27, and at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birm- 
ingham, March 28; Claremont Hotel, 
Sumter, S. C., April 3, and Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, April 4. 

Other meetings will be held at: 

Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, April 
11; Fred Roberts Hotel, Dublin, April 
17, and New Albany Hotel, Albany, 
April 18. 

Irving Hotel, Greenwood, Miss., May 
1, and Edwards Hotel, Jackson, May 2. 

New Orleans, May 16; Bentley Hotel, 
Alexandria, La., May 8, and Hotel 
Frances, Monroe, La., May 9. 

All of these mechanical clinics are 
in direct charge of the Linotype man- 
agers in the territories represented. 

Demonstrations of proper lubrica- 
tion and adjustments are made with 
enlarged drawings of such important 
items as the Linotype keyboard, es- 
capement mechanism, spaceband box, 
distributor box, first elevator, and so 
on, with, in many instances, other 
demonstrations being carried out on 





Linotypes in local plants. 


Hoe To Refund Bonds 


Harry M. Tillinghast, president of 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., has announced | 
that plans have been completed for the | 
refunding of its presently outstanding | 
642% bonds, due October, 1944, 
through the sale to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of $1,250,000 
of new 12-year 5% first mortgage 
bonds. Class “A” stockholders at the 
annual meeting to be held on April 
13, will vote on the proposal to create 
the new bonds, which will mature on 
April 1, 1955. With the net proceeds 
from the sale of these new bonds and 
additional funds to be furnished by the 
company, the $1,405,000 of 612% bonds 
now outstanding will be redeemed as 
of May 15, next, at par and accrued 
interest. The sole outstanding funded | 
debt of the company will then consist 
of only $1,250,000 of 5% bonds. 
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continued from page 33 
feet high, and the ceiling is of special 
construction to absorb sound. Proof- 
readers are housed in a soundproof 
glassed-in office at the end of the 
composing room. A battery of 15 
latest model Linotype machines are 
arranged to give streamline produc- 
tion. Other equipment includes an 
Elrod Caster, a Ludlow Caster, Rouse 
bandsaw, Sta-Hi power form file, ade- 
quate supplies of Hammond Glider, 
and C. and G. saws, and two Vander- 
cook proof printers. 

Stereotyping equipment includes a 
new Sta-Hi Master former, No. 7 
Kemp Immersion stereotype molding 
furnace, Pony auto plate, new Kemp 
remelting pigging pot, Plane-O-Plate 
flat shaver, and accessory equipment 
of the latest type. 

On the third floor are executive of- 
fices, a directors’ room, reception 
room, auditorium and facilities for a 
radio studio. 

Within the lobby, curving around 


in the hand of Gutenberg is a page 
from the Gutenberg Bible. 

Then the cycle moves to the Wil- 
liam Caxton period of printing, show- 
ing him with his early equipment and 
patrons. The main panel, depicting 
all the major personalities, imple- 
ments, and sharp historical events 
contributing to modern journalism, 
fills the major portion of the lobby 
with life-size figures. Benjamin 
Franklin stands before his handpress 
to show the machine that produced 
his first Saturday Evening Post. Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler sits at the high- 
speed Linotype he invented. Other 
key spots in the mural go to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, Samuel F. B. Morse, inven- 
tor of the telegraph whose home, The 
Locusts, is at Poughkeepsie, Thomas 
A. Edison, whose electrical genius 
makes the efficient newspaper and 
industrial plant possible, and Richard 
and Robert Hoe, famous in the inven- 
tion and improvement of high-speed 
newspaper presses. With them are 

















Artist's drawing of exterior of the Poughkeepsie Newspaper's new building located 
in the new civic center. 


the spiral staircase is a graphic series 
of murals depicting the history of 
printing in its relation to civilization, 
and portraying the dynamic time- 
stream of journalism in America as 
it grew to strength and greatness un- 
der the protecting guidance of the 
freedom of the press assured in the 
Bill of Rights. Surmounting the 
murals are the quotation: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free expression thereof or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” Inventors, artists, publishers, 
editors, reporters, statesmen, writers, 
each of whom played some vital part 
in the growth and development of 
the press—that essentially American 
institution—appear in the murals, 
History of Press in Mural 

The artists sought to capture a 
comprehensive history of the press, 
showing the implements and person- 
alities deserving honor for their work. 

To show the development of print- 
ing, the muralists went back to the 
13th century when the art of illumi- 
nating manuscripts flowered as the 
most highly developed predecessor of 
printing. Shown are monks engaged 
in the laborious task of hand copying 
works on parchment. The next panel 
flows to the Gutenberg period prior to 
the middle of the 15th century, show- 
ing the man generally credited with 
inventing moveable type at work in 
his shop, surrounded by noblemen 
who were his patrons and the co- 
workers who aided him. Displayed 


accurate representations of the scien- 
tific implements with which they en- 
dowed the press, for worldwide col- 
lection and transmission of news, and 
split-second production of newspa- 
pers. 

Builders of Free Press Tradition 


Represented too are Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Bill of Rights the 
Magna Charta of the press; John Peter 
Zenger, whose fight for the freedom 
of the press freed the embryonic 
newspaper world from threatened 
slavery; and Andrew Hamilton, the 
Philadelphia lawyer who defended 
Zenger in his historic fight. Sur- 
rounding them are others who played 
a vital part in American journalism. 
A panorama of Poughkeepsie and the 
Mid-Hudson Valley, showing the 
Poughkeepsie railroad bridge, the 
highway bridge, the mountains, the 
river and other landmarks which can 
be seen from the building, fills the 
background. 


From the pages of the history of 
newspapers in America are portrayed: 
Horace Greeley, the great moralist, 
politican and anti-slavery leader of 
the 19th century, founder of the New 
York Tribune; James Gordon Ben- 
nett, founder of the New York Herald 
who has more “firsts” to his credit in 
newspaper innovations than any other 
American journalist; Adolph S. Ochs, 
late publisher of the New York Times; 
Henry J. Raymond, statesman and 
great predecessor of Mr. Ochs; Charles 
A. Dana of the New York Sun; Joseph 
Pulitzer of Pulitzer prize and old 





New York World crusading fame; 
Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Tribune, 
and grandfather of Joseph M. Patter- 
son of the New York Daily News and 
Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago 


Tribune; William R. Nelson of the 


Kansas City Star; Henry Watterson 
of: the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Whitelaw Reid of the New York Trib- 
une; and General Harrison Gray Otis 
of: the Los Angeles Times. In the 
background is Don Mellett of the Can- 
tor (Ohio) News, who gave his life 
toi'keep the press free of racketeers, 
and before him stands Mark Twain 
with his inevitable “Tom Sawyer,” 
as; representative of the newspaper- 
mgn turned author. 

To bring the history of.the press 
down to the present, additional panels 
shew a modern, high-speed press, a 
stereotyping department, and a bat- 
tery of typesetting machines, all truth- 
fully portrayed. These panels lead 
to the final one showing President 
Roosevelt conducting an informal 
press conference at nearby Hyde 
Park. 

James W. Brown Named 

Mentioning key newspaper organi- 
zations and figures by name only, a 
special panel is dedicated to: the As- 
sociated Press and its general man- 
ager, Kent Cooper; the United Press 
and its president, Hugh Baillie; the 
International News Service and its 
president, Joseph V. Connolly; Eprror 
& PuBLISHER and its president, James 
Wright Brown; Will Rogers, enter- 
tainer and newspaperman; Jay Nor- 
wood Darling (J. N. Ding), cartoonist; 
Walter Williams, a great teacher of 
journalism; R. F. Outcault, creator of 
“The Yellow Kid,” first of the comic 
strips; and Dard Hunter, paper tech- 
nician and one-man publisher, who 
makes the paper, designs, casts and 
sets the type, and prints on a hand- 
press, carrying on under modern 
scientific conditions the technique of 
Gutenberg. 

Eugene Benham of the firm of Ben- 
ham and Richards, Columbus, Ohio, 
and New York, was architect for the 
building, with Charles J. Cooke of 
Poughkeepsie associate architect. 
Edgar V. Anderson of Poughkeepsie 
was the general contractor. 

Edward A. Chappell, long associate 
of Mr. Speidel and Mr. Snow, is pub- 
lisher of the Poughkeepsie New 
Yorker and the Sunday New Yorker, 
members of the Speidel transconti- 
nental group of newspapers. 


40 Years a Machinist 


Forty years is a long time to be 
“hanging around” one job, if you ask 
John Kaiser. He ought to know; he 
just passed that milestone as machinist 
for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Intertype Reports 
$369,000 Profit in ‘42 


President's Statement for Year 
Reveals Setting Up Reserve 
For Future 


Operations of Intertype Corporation 
for the year 1942, after setting up of 
reserves for depreciation and taxes, 
resulted in'a net profit of $369,995.90, 
according to the twenty-seventh an- 
nual rt by Neal Dow Becker, 
ie. 

Out of that profit the Board of Di- 
rectors added $100,000 to the reserve 
set aside in the previous year to pro- 
vide for abnormal future losses which 
may result from wartime or post-war 
conditions. The remaining profit of 
$269,995.90 is equivalent to $1.21 a 
share upon the 221,740 shares of com- 
mon capital stock outstanding. 

The net profit for the year 1941 was 
$465,003.26, before deducting the $100,- 
000 reserve set aside, and for the year 
1940 was $286,560.28. 

During 1942 three dividends were 
paid, two of 25 cents each and one of 
50 cents, making the disbursements to 
stockholders for the year $1.00 a share 
or $221,740. 

“While indications are that Inter- 
type Limited (wholly owned British 
subsidiary) is operating upon a satis- 
factory basis, the year-end figures are 
not yet available; and stockholders 
will recall that the practice of consoli- 
dating the operations of the foreign 
subsidiaries with those of Intertype 
Corporation was discontinued at the 
beginning of the war,” Mr. Becker 
stated. 

“The provision for federal taxes in 
1942 was $868,000—greater by $608,000 
than for the year 1941. As against 
1942-excess profits taxes, however, the 
corporation will have a post-war credit 
of approximately $64,800. 

“The major activity of the corpora- 
tion during 1942 was, of course, work 
in connection with the national war 
effort. The manufacture of typeset- 
ting machines was confined to in- 
stances in which newspapers or print- 
ers could demonstrate a definite need 
for replacement machines to be used 
in the public interest. A modest vol- 
ume of repair parts was manufactured. 

“While performing our part in the 
national effort, we have continued in- 
tensively our program of research and 
development for the benefit of the 
printing and publishing industry of 
the future; and we are confident that 
when the post-war years arrive we 
shall be ready for them.” 
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MANY READERS 


@ Classified columns—page after 
page that hold the lure of persona: 
betterment and broader usefulness to 
eager men and women... . Fine type 
must present condensed information 
without repellent eye strain, without 
hazard of misreading blurred letters 
and numbers. . . . Clear, clean, deep 
molding Certified Mats are a big help. 


Certified field men are always available for 
consultation on mat questions. 


for dependable stereotyping, rely on 


Certified Mats, made in the U. Ss A 





CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, N. Y., N. Y- 
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Turnbuckle an 
' Matrix Clamp- 


iy; 


ing Handle. 


To avoid both “pull-downs” (loss of metal), — and metal 
“fins” (slivers) — at head and foot of plates, Matrix Holder 
Clips should be set accurately. In Fig. 1, the dimension “A” 
is the distance between the Matrix Holder Clip and the 
Bolster Packing Strip. 

On the side of the casting box which clamps the head 
of the mat, this dimension should be .001” less than the 
thickness of the mat. On the side which clamps the foot of 
the mat, this dimension should be exactly the same as the 
mat thickness. 

To change the setting of Matrix Holder Clips, simply 
turn the adjusting nut in Fig. 2. To decrease the dimension 
“A” —lengthen the distanct “B”’. To increase the dimension 
“A” —shorten the distance “B’’. Important: BEFORE adjust- 
ing Clips, loosen the “Wedges” behind them. AFTER 
adjusting Clips, re-set the Wedges. 

For maintenance help on any Wood equipment, please 
write the Engineering Department at Plainfield, N. J. Wood 

wspaper Mac 
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Booklet Aids in 
Getting Younger 
Carrier Boys 


C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines, 
Tells How Boys Can Do 
Their Bit in War 

“Timmy’s Sword,” a_ pocket-sized 
manual for carrier-salesmen, prepared 
by C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines Regis- 
ter & Tribune carrier sales manager, 
is being used for the encouragement 
and inspiration of all R & T carrier- 
salesmen. 

The booklet is different from the 
mine-run of carrier sales manuals in 
that it is an inspirational story written 
primarily for younger boys who want 
to help win the war and at the same 
time do something concretely in the 
way of service. It is an introduction 
to wartime carrier service and does 
not take the place of booklets, or 
manuals, which describe newspaper 
route work. 

Gets Message Across 

“Timmy’s Sword” gets its name 
from the discovery made by young 
Timmy, hero of the story, that “pen— 
sword—newspaper service” are the 
keystones to an enlightened American 
public at war with the Axis powers. 
The yarn is well told and quickly 
gets its message to the eager minds of 
American boys “just itching” for 
something “really important to do” 
during this strenuous war period. 

Mr. Jefferson reports the Register & 
Tribune are advertising the booklet 
to pull in names of boys who may be 
candidates for newspaper routes. Car- 
rier boy response to “Timmy’s Sword” 
has been enthusiastic, judging from 
comments received by Mr. Jefferson. 
Copies of the booklet are being sold 
to other newspapers. Circulation man- 
agers may obtain a copy by writing to 
Mr. Jefferson at Des Moines. 

The booklet is another approach to 
the pressing problem of carrier turn- 
over and should be helpful to any 
circulation manager seeking a solution 
through the recruiting of younger boys 


)as carrier-salesmen. 


Suggests No ‘Free’ Copies 
WALTER ANDREWS, Ft. Wayne 

(Ind.) News-Sentinel, suggests that 
newspapers run a small front page box 
or “ear notice” advising the public 
that restrictions on newsprint make it 
necessary that cash or stamps be en- 
closed when people write for copies 
of the paper, because of a story or pic- 
ture. “Since the war this nuisance 
has grown to-great proportions,” he 
writes. “Some say ‘send bill,’ but who 
is going to send a bill for five cents or 
some other such small sum?” 


» How to Sell Soldiers 
) STEVE MERINO, youthful supervisor 


of eight boys selling the Arizona 
Daily Star and Tuscon Daily Citizen 
to the ground and air forces stationed 
at the Davis-Monthan Field near 
Tuscon, Ariz., belongs to tomorrow’s 
school of newspaper circulation 
methods. 

Young Merino realizes that newspa- 
per sales are subject to the same 
economic laws as any other product 
and that “good will” is an important 
factor in all selling relations. He con- 
ducts daily informal classes. The 
school room is his car and the lectures 
are delivered while taking his stu- 
dents home from the air field. 

First he cautions them never to 
repeat at home anything which they 
may overhear while making their 
whirlwind visits to the barracks, mess 
halls and orderly rooms. Then he 
warns them to forget which troops 
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occupy this section of the air base, 
or what outfits left for another station. 
Because the field is near the Mexican 
border and some of the boys are of 
Mexican extraction, Merino suggests 
that it helps the “good neighbor” pol- 
icy to teach pet Spanish phrases to 
curious soldiers. 

“Moreover,” advises Merino, “if a 
soldier requests a look at a headline, 
and then doesn’t buy the paper, thank 
him for his interest, and go elsewhere. 
Use G. I. language wherever possible. 
and conduct yourselves like future 
soldiers.” 


Saves Watchman’s Life 
A Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 
newspaper boy recently saved the 
life of Ernest Anderson, 65, building 
watchman, and speeded police on the 
trail of assailants who beat and bound 
him and robbed offices of $325 in cash. 
The boy’s persistent ringing of the 
doorbell attracted the janitor who in- 
vestigated why the night watchman did 
not answer the door as had been his 
custom. It was then that they came 
upon the bound watchman. 


63-Year-Old Carrier 
AFTER CARRYING the Worcester 
(Mass.) Sunday Telegram 15 years, 
Benjamin W. Putnam, 63, has given up 
his route in order to devote his entire 
attention to his duties in a Worcester 
arms factory. Despite the fact that 
he has been employed in the arms fac- 
tory the last 10 years, he has con- 
tinued to serve his 322 customers on 
Sundays and has not missed a single 
week. The route has been in the 
family 22 years, Mr. Putnam having 
taken it over from his late son, who 
had it seven years. He used a push- 
cart up to three years ago to cover the 
12-mile route, but since has used an 
automobile. 


Carrier Averts Fire 
ALERTNESS on the part of Edward 
Flynn, Jr., 14, carrier boy for the 
Waterbury (Conn.) American and son 
of a fireman recently averted destruc- 
tion of a home in Wolcott, Conn., in 
a brush fire. The boy was riding in 
a car delivering papers when he saw 
flames sweeping toward the home of 
John Kirby. As Mrs. Kirby fled the 
house with her twin four-month-old 
daughters, young Flynn telephoned 
the alarm to the Wolcott fire depart- 
ment. Then, armed with burlap bags 
the boy and Roy Henderson, driver 
of the delivery car, battled the flames 
nearest the home managing to check 
it until firemen arrived. The Flynn 
boy is a Boy Scout and a freshman in 
high school. 


Central States to Meet 
MEMBERS of the Central States Cir- 

culation Managers Association will 
hold their spring meeting at the 
Medinah Club, Chicago, May 2-4. De- 
cision to hold the meeting was made 
following a 2 to 1 favorable vote by 
the membership, according to C. K. 
Jefferson, Des Moines Register & 
Tribune, secretary - treasurer of 
CSCMA. President Ed Mill, Daven- 
port (Ia.) Times, and Vice-President 
Tom Adams, Lexington (Ky.) Herald- 
Leader, are already working on the 
program. 


RAISE RATES 


Beginning with the issue of March 
15, the price of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Evening Gazette was 
increased from three to four cents a 
copy. The price of home delivery was 
increased from 18 to 24 cents a week. 


Price of the Sunday Telegram 
remains at 10 cents. 
The Huntsville (Ala.) Times an- 


nounced effective March 8 an increase 
in its carrier-delivery circulation rate 
from 20 to 25 cents weekly. 
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What to Do Before 


The Doctor Comes... 


NEA Announces 


a New-Type 
Medical Column 
That Recognizes 


“There's a War 
On” ---and Doctors 


Are Scarce 





Dr. Thomas D. Masters 


A War-Time Health 


Feature ... Daily 
by 
Dr. Thomas D. Masters 


Widely known as a specialist in metabolic and 
gastro-intestinal diseases, and through his writings 
in medical journals . . . a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board oj Internal Medicine. a Fellow of the 
American College of Physicians. a member ef the 
American Diabetic Association. 


Three-fifths of the nation’s doctors will be in the 
armed services this year, which makes sound 
medical advice more important than ever be- 
fore. Dr. Masters will tell: 


What to do before the doctor comes... 
how to diagnose and treat minor ailments. 


The application of such knowledge is an act of 
patriotism in wartime. 


Included as part of the NEA Full 


Service budget . . . first release 


Jor Monday, April 12. 





NEA Service, Inc. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Daily Promotes 
“Clean Plate Club” 


To Conserve Food 


Minneapolis Star Journal 
And Triburie Takes Ads 
In N. Y., Washington Papers 


Minneapotis, April 5—Even Hitler 
gets the point of the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune’s “Clean Plate 
Club.” So do the residents of some 
500 Minnesota communities and a 
growing number of towns and cities 
around the country. 

As a matter of fact, Hitler gets four 
points in the deal—for the emblem of 
the organization, which is pledged to 
avoid waste of food, shows Hitler 
“riding” the prong-end of an up- 
raised dinner fork. 

The club, which is strictly a non- 
profit, voluntary group, was founded 
on the premise that food is as vital 
as bullets in war. To dramatize this 
message, the Star Journal and Tribune 
launched the drive, with a member- 
ship poster in color and a 10-day run 
in the news columns of the club’s 
pledge blank. One of the first “clean 
platers” to sign up was Beardsley 
Ruml on his recent visit to Minneap- 
olis. 

Thousands of persons throughout 
Minnesota signed the pledge and 
clipped out the posters for display. No 
membership buttons, badges or other 
premiums were offered for joining. The 
only dues called for were clean plates 
at every meal. During the first week, 
children in 151 schools signed up, 
with many schools reporting 100% 
representation. 

The plan proved such a success, the 
Star Journal has embarked upon an 
advertising program in other cities to 
promulgate the idea. First out-of- 
city full page ads appeared in the New 
York Times and Washington Post. The 
message contained in this advertise- 
ment was entered in the Congressional 
Record by Representative Harold 
Hagen, of Minnesota’s ninth congres- 
sional district, along with his com- 
mendation of the club idea. 

The ad, headed by a plea to “Join 
America’s Most Unexclusive Club,” 
pointed out that 15% of America’s 
table food ends up in the garbage can 
and terms this “the worst kind of 
absenteeism in America-at-war.” 


Coast Grou Hits CAB 
For Ruling on Air Ads 


Believing that the action of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in restricting ad- 
vertising and promotional efforts of 
the nation’s airlines is not in the spirit 
of America and is an infringement of 
the rights of free enterprise, the Pacific 
Advertising Association has filed pro- 
test with the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Postmaster General, and other offi- 
cials of the government, urging in- 
vestigation into this action. 

The Pacific Advertising Association 
is in full accord with any move which 
is designed to eliminate waste, but it 
believes that the determination of 
what expenditures may be unneces- 
sary should be left with the companies 
whose interests are affected and who 
have a full understanding of the case. 

The place of advertising in the war 
effort, says the association, is much 
broader than in normal peacetime. 
Advertising is “mass communication,” 
and as such affords business, labor, 
and all other branches of society an 
opportunity to present their messages 
to the public, whether the subject is 
selling merchandise and services, or 
conservation of food, maintenance of 
machinery, conservation of space on 


transportation systems, or whatever 
their message may be. 

Advertising is fully aware that many 
adjustments must be made in the war 
period, but it believes that those ad- 
justments should be made in the 
American way and with due consid- 
eration of the particular factors in- 
volved, and not by broad sweeping 
restrictions of management’s rights. 


L. A. Times Gives 
Hospital Insurance 


Every employe of the Los Angeles 
Times with more than six months’ 
service has been insured against hos- 
pital and surgery expenses by the 
publishers. The insurance plan per- 
mits employes to select their own 
hospitals and surgeons with expense 
paid by the company up to certain 
prescribed limits for various types of 
hospital and surgical services. It is 
handled through the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America and expense 
is borne wholly by the Times-Mirror 
Co., publishers of the Times. 

“For nearly 20 years it has been the 
policy of the Times to protect its em- 
ployes against the more serious finan- 
cial hazards of life,” points out Presi- 
dent Norman Chandler. “We realize 
that hospital and surgery bills can 
quickly eat up an employe’s savings 
and create a weighty burden of debt. 
Hence it is with deep satisfaction that 
we add this insurance to our already 
existing benefit plans.” 

Other employe benefits already in 
effect and paid for wholly by the com- 
pany are: Life, accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance; insurance 
againsf lost time due to accident or 
sickness; visiting nurse service for ill 
employes. The company also sponsors 
a pension plan, supported equally by 
employe and company. 
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Headliners’ Frolic 
To Be Held June 5-6 


Attantic Ciry, April 5—The Tenth 
Annual Headliners’ Frolic will be 
staged in Atlantic City on the week- 
end of June 5-6, it was announced to- 
day by Mall Dodson, president of the 
Press Club of Atlantic City, the event’s 
sponsor. While activities will be 
somewhat curtailed in deference to 
the war, the occasion will retain much 
of its prewar festivity. 

On Saturday night, June 5, the an- 
nual award dinner will be held at 
Hackney’s, on the Boardwalk, pre- 
ceded by an afternoon party for visit- 
ing newsmen and followed by a mid- 
night entertainment. On Sunday the 
group will again be hosted with golfing 
and an afternoon cafe hour. 

The award committee to select this 
year’s winners will meet in New York, 
May 22, one week following the close 
of entries. Notices of the annual 
awards were sent newspapers, news- 
reels, picture syndicates and news bu- 
reaus this week-end. 


AD BUREAU COPY 


How manufacturers’ newspaper ad- 
vertising, explaining complex wartime 
measures like point rationing, are eas- 
ing the burdens both of retailers them- 
selves and of the thousands of women 
who’ve gone to work as “men behind 
the counter” forms the theme of the 
current promotion ad issued by the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, for 
use by member papers. Headed “He’s 
learning about women from me,” the 
copy speaks in the voice of a newly 
employed retail saleswoman: “What 
a big help it is when the manufacturer 
tells our customers all about it—ex- 
plains complicated things like ration- 
ing—in our newspaper. That way our 
customers—and my boss and I, too— 
all find out. It makes our jobs a lot 
easier.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHE 


JOIN 25-YEAR CLUB 

Thirteen new members were re- 
ceived into the G. F. B. 43 Club, com- 
prising employes of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Ga- 
zette who have been with the papers 
25 years or longer, at the annual meet- 
ing and banquet March 30. The new 
members received their 25-year pins, 
and a gold wrist watch engraved with 
their name and record of service, 
gifts of George F. Booth, editor and 
publisher of the papers, whose initials 
form the name of the club. Those 
thus honored were: Miss Ada Smith, 
accounting department; Francis | P. 
Murphy, news editor of the Telegram; 
George E. Bolduc, John J. Bulman, 
William M. Carey, John M. Gallagher, 
M. Frank Halpin, Elzear Pinsonneault, 
Arthur P. Senter and Francis A. J. 
Thoren, composing room; Louis Kahn, 
circulation department, and George 
G. Newton and Ralph J. Corcoran, 
county correspondents. 
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HONOR C. W. JEROME 


Editors of the editorial pages of the 
daily newspapers of Portland, Oregon, 
joined with officers of the East Side 
Commercial club of that city and 
others recently in honoring C. W. 
Jerome, editor of the Portland Forum, 
community newspaper, when that 
publication was discontinued due to 
pressure of his wartime activities with 
the Dairy Cooperative Association of 
Oregon. A resolution, etched on a 
positive plate and inked and framed, 
was presented to Mr. Jerome, in rec- 
ognition of the high estate to which 
he had brought the Portland Forum 
as a weekly community newspaper in 
the Oregon metropolis. Mr. Jerome 
originally published the Poplar 
(Mont.) Standard and was on the edi- 
torial staff of the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune prior to moving to Portland 
a quarter of a century ago when he es- 
tablished the Portland Bulletin later 
succeeded by the Portland Forum. 


J. B. POWERS OFFICERS 


At meeting of the directors of Joshua 
B. Powers, Inc., international pub- 
lishers’ representatives, held March 30, 
Alexander McFeggans was elected sec- 
retary and Casey Hirshfield, treasurer. 
Announcement comes from Joshua B. 
Powers, president. Mr. McFeggans in 
addition to being secretary is purchas- 
ing agent, and in charge of South Afri- 
can representations. Mr. Hirshfield 
from 1933 to 1940 was managing direc- 
tor of Joshua B. Powers, S. A., French 
affiliate of the Powers organization, 
with headquarters in Paris. After the 
entry of the Germans into Paris Mr. 
Hirshfield returned to New York, to 
become manager of the New York of- 
fice. 


= 

TELLS OF TORPEDOING 
St. Louis, April 5—A letter from 

Major E. Lansing Ray Jr., secretary 
of the Globe-Democrat Publishing Co. 
here, describing the torpedoing of a 
troopship on the way to Africa and 
the rescue of the ship’s company by 
destroyers was carried in papers here 
April 1. Major Ray, attached to the 
intelligence service at Allied General 
Headquarters in North Africa, tells 
in the letter written to his wife how 
he took notes on “the most horrify- 
ing and unpleasant 12 hours I've ever 
spent or hope to spend.” 

2 


U.P. MAN WEDS 

Senhorita Luiza Maria Ribeiro de 
Andrada was married March 31 in 
Rio de Janeiro to James Irvin Miller, 
vice-president to the United Press for 
South America. The bride is the 
youngest daughter of Antonio Carlos 
Ribeiro de Andrada and a grand- 
daughter of Baron and Baroness De 
Rio Preto. 

























Pa. Weeklies Endorse 
Gov't Paid Ads 


PrrrsBurGH, Pa., April 5—A group 9 
43 western Pennsylvania weekly ney. 
paper publishers meeting at the Wi. 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, April ; 
went on record unanimously in fave 
of government advertising in news. 
papers, especially the small newsp,. 
pers, and in doing so they severe) 
criticized larger newspapers and othen 
who have claimed that advertising by 
the government would be the same x 
a press subsidy. 

The publishers made it clear thy 
they are “fed up” on governmen 
proofs and mats. Harold E. Bury 
New Wilmington Globe, pointed oy 
that the government is employing ; 
large number of so-called news anj 
advertising experts to prepare releasg 
for the newspapers. He explaine 
that the preparation of this materid 
is paid for, the paper on which copy i 
written is paid for, mats and plate 
are paid for, yet when the materia 
reaches the publishers’ desks, they 
are expected to run it without charg 
or obtain local sponsorship. 

There was a feeling that the pres 
would not be controlled or subsidized 
by the government because it adver. 
tised, any more than the press is con. 
trolled or subsidized by public utilities 
that advertise. 

The meeting was told that the per 
capita sale of war securities in Canada 
and England is greater than in the 
United States and that government 
officials in both of these countries at- 
tribute the success of their war finane- 
ing to newspaper advertising. This 
was the first time that any Pennsyl- 
vania publisher has been heard to pro- 
test against the proofs and mats of- 
fered free by government agencies 
with the newspaper expected to rm 
them without charge or get local spon- 
sorship. A roll call of the weekly 
newspaper men at the meeting showed 
that almost all divert the government 
material to their waste paper bas- 
kets. 

The advocacy of paid U. S. govern- 
ment advertising followed a report by 
the PNPA that United States Senator 
John Bankhead, Ala., has written a 
first draft of a bill authorizing the 
United States Treasury to contract for 
paid space in newspapers to promote 
the sale of war bonds. 

s 


SDX INITIATES ROMULO 

Cuicaco, April 7—Lt. Col. Carlos P. 
Romulo, former Philippine newspaper 
publisher, was initiated here tonight 
into Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, on the first an- 
niversary of his escape from the Phil- 
ippines. He is now on the staff of 
General Douglas MacArthur. Other 
professional candidates initiated into 
the fraternity were: Hal O’Flaherty, 
managing editor, Chicago Daily News; 





Lawrence Salter, associate director, 
press relations, American Medical 
Assn., Isaac Gershman, manager City 
News Bureau of Chicago; Marion 
Sheen, news editor, central division a 
Associated Press; William S. Brons 
regional director, International News 
Service; Russ Stewart, managing edi- 
tor, Chicago Times; Lou Shainmark, 
managing editor, Chicago Herald 
American, Jake Burek, editorial car- 
toonist, Chicago Times; Eagle Fresh- 
water, manager, Chicago office, West- 
ern Newspaper Union; Wade W. Scott, 
promotion manager, Western News- 
paper Union; William Ray, director | 
special events, National Broadcasting 
Co. 


DROPS A.M. EDITION 


The Petaluma (Cal.) Argus-Courier 
has discontinued its morning edit 
and is now published evenings ex 

Saturday. 
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a 
Ogden’s 2 Daughters 
Head Publishing Firms 

Mrs. Frances Ogden Stubblefield, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and Mrs, Margaret 
Ogden Nutting, of Washington, daugh- 
ters of Herschel C. Ogden, who died 
last month, have been elected prin- 
cipal officers of 15 H. C. Ogden news- 

s in West Virginia and North 
Carolina. Thirteen of the papers are 
in the former state. 

Thomas O’Brien Flynn will act as 
editorial supervisor of the Ogden pa- 
pers, and Charles L. Long, business 
manager of the Wheeling papers, will 
have charge of all the physical prop- 
erties of the Ogden chain. No pub- 
lisher will be named for any of the 
Ogden papers as the owners feel that 
the place of Mr. Ogden, who was the 
publisher for more than 50 years, can- 
not be filled, Austin Wood, general 
manager of the Wheeling papers, told 
Eprror & " 

Mrs. Stubblefield was elected presi- 
dent of the following corporation: 
News Publishing Co., publishers of 
Wheeling News-Register and Intelli- 
gencer, Weirton Daily Times; Mounds- 
ville Journal, Elkins Inter-Mountain 
and Martinsville Journal; and Fair- 
mont Newspaper Publishing Co., Fair- 
mont West Virginian and Times; Mrs. 
Nutting was named vice-president of 
these companies. ; 

Mrs. Nutting was elected presi- 
dent of the Parkersburg Sentinel Co., 
publishing the Parkersburg Sentinel, 
Point Pleasant Register and William- 
son Daily News; Welch Publishing Co. 
(Welch Daily News); Hinton Daily 
News Co. (Hinton Daily News); and 
Daily News, Inc., publishing the 
Washington (N. C.) Daily News and 
Progress. Mrs. Stubblefield is vice- 
president of these corporations. 

The office of president of the Park- 
ersburg Publishing Co., Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News is vacant because of 
death since ‘the last election of of- 
ficers. W. E. Ingersoll is executive 
vice-president. 

Mr. Wood was named secretary of 
the Wheeling, Fairmont, Welch, Hin- 
ton and Washington corporations. 

a 


Inquirer Window 
Clicks In Phila. 


News affecting the home front, as 
prominently displayed in a window 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer building, 
is commanding wide interest among 
the people who pass the building. 
The left panel of the window display 
lists the dates on which coupons for 
rationed goods become valid—and the 
length of their validity. 

The center of the display reports 
the latest manpower news, both as to 
eligibility to service in the armed 
forces and in war production. The 
lower part of the center display car- 
ries the latest information concerning 
planting, care of, and protection in 
Victory Gardens. The right panel lists 
all the air raid signals with compre- 
hensive, explanatory copy. 

“Many of your newspaper readers 
will, perhaps, consider installing such 
a window in their buildings if they 
read that ours is of such great in- 
terest to Philadelphians,” states E. A. 
Letzer of the Inquirer’s general pro- 
motion department. 


a 

GUILD WINS ON TIMES 

The Newspaper Guild of New York 
was voted bargaining agent for 152 
maintenance employes of the New 
York Times at an election held April 
2. The vote was 123-0, on the issue 
of the guild or no union. Of the 127 
ballots cast three were voided and one 
was challenged. The guild now has 
contracts covering Times editorial and 
commercial employes. 


1943 


PRAISES ADVERTISING 

Karl F. Schuster, president of Acme 
Breweries, San Francisco, one of the 
West’s largest users of newspaper 
space, reports that his firm is now 
tenth in national beer sales, with a 
28.7% increase over 1941. He attrib- 
utes this gain to newspaper advertis- 
ing which he said, “has again demon- 
strated its power to quickly change 
buyer habits. It was necessary to 
show the public why it should buy 
in larger size bottles and make one 
cap do for three. It was a big job, 
needing both words and pictures for 
dramatic, forceful presentation, and 
newspapers seemed to us to be the 
logical medium. The sales figures 
fully justified our decision. . . .” 


BALL GAME CENSORED 


Even sports writers have their prob- 
lems with censorship. Preceding an 
exhibition game last week played at 
“an Eastern Army camp” between the 
New York Giants and Jersey City 
Giants, the Army took over coverage 
of the contest and because of the mix- 
up in arrangements, New York base- 
ball writers who have been covering 
spring training activities of the Giants 
were barred from the camp. Then, to 


meet requests for news coverage of 
the game, the public relations office 
assigned one of its personnel to trans- 
mit a full play-by-play report. 

of 


RELAX CASUALTY RULE 

MONTREAL, QuE., April 7—The Can- 
adian consorship directive prohibit- 
ing publication of news about mem- 
bers of the forces who are reported 
missing until five weeks has elapsed 
now has been relaxed. The press 
consors have informed newspapers 
that “there will be no objection in 
future to publication of the bare fact 
that these men have been reported 
missing provided the information has 
been received officially by next-of-kin 
and provided no direct or indirect in- 
dication is given of the date of the 
casualty, the locality where it oc- 
cured or the unit to which the missing 
officer or man belonged”. 

* 


120-PAGE EDITION 

The LaSalle (Ill.) Post-Tribune re- 
cently published a 120-page Victory 
Edition, featuring the home front war 
activities of the community and sur- 
rounding towns, together with pic- 
tures of the men and women in the 
service overseas. 


43 
ASK LIQUOR AD BAN 


The South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 31 adopted a reso- 
lution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation mak- 
ing it “unlawful to transmit through 
the mails or interstate commerce any 
written or printed matter advertising 
intoxicating beverages or any pictures 
or drawings for stimulating the in- 
crease in consumption of intoxicants.” 
The resolution was introduced by 
Representatives Perrin Anderson, C. H. 
Gresham and S. H. Benjamin, of 
Greenwood, and Walter L. Martin, of 
Laurens. 


x” 
72-PG. WAR BOND ISSUE 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press ush- 
ered in the Treasury Department’s 
April $13,000,000,000 bond campaign 
with the publication March 30th of a 
72-page souvenir “War Bond and 
Honor Roll Edition.” Fifty-two pages 
were devoted to display copy built 
around war plant and store honor rolls 
of men and women in the armed forces 
from that area. Special emphasis in 
copy stressed the importance of “Buy- 
ing an Extra War Bond During April.” 
The 119 advertisements, comprised 
91,973 lines of War Bond advertising. 





CIRCUS STRIDES 


FORWARD 


MANY IN HIGH PLACES and high hats predicted 
that the Big Show would not go on tour for the 
season of 1943. 


These prophets did not reckon on the courageous 





spirit of the Ringling family owners—Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles Ringling. They did not heed when 
these quiet and gracious Big Top personages last 
winter left their officers’ chairs, rolled up their sleeves 
and began to hoe their own row. 


When many said no, it took guts to keep the 
huge Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
organization on the job making ready for an 
unpredictable season, if any. Then was when the 
going was toughest and then was when Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles rang the bell—in New York, in 
Washington and in Sarasota, Florida, winterquarters. 


Out of the stir and bustle came understanding and 
cooperation with the United States Government 
through the ODT and the Treasury Department. Out 
of that cooperation came the 1943 Big Show with all 
its dazzle and color, its new and vast 6-pole big top, 
its augmented band, its beauty and its earthy, circusy 
appeal, created by Ringlings, run by Ringlings and 
presented by Ringlings to their good neighbors, the 
American people. 


So again the newspaper men of The Greatest 
Show on Earth — Roland Butler, general press 
representative; Frank Braden, story man; Allen 
Lester, and Bernie Head —are on the road, gladly 
greeting old friends and new in the editorial rooms 
of the nation, The circus strides forward, its mission 
ever the same—fun for all. 


“Hold your horses! The elephants are coming.” 
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Nation Gasps 
At Findings of 


Education Survey 


N. Y. Times Reveals Lack 
Of Knowledge of U. S. 
History in Our Colleges 


An educational survey, published in 
the New York Times April 4, had 
nationwide repercussions this week, 
and Congress took time from its war 
duties to discuss the appalling facts 
brought out. 

The survey, conducted by Benjamin 
Fine, education editor for the Times, 
revealed that college freshmen 
throughout the nafion showed a strik- 
ing ignorance of even ‘the most ele- 
mentary aspects of U. S. history, and 
know almost nothing about many im- 
portant phases of this country’s growth 
and development. 

The survey was conducted among 
7,000 students in 36 colleges and uni- 
versities in all sections of the country. 

Last June, Fine revealed in another 
Times survey that 82% of the nation’s 
colleges do not require the teaching 
of U. S. history for the undergraduate 
degree. 

Has Favorable Reaction 

Fine has been swamped with wire 
and telephone messages and his mail 
has been heavy since his survey ap- 
peared. Nine out of 10 of the com- 
munications, he said, were favorable, 
and those in disagreement, he found, 
quibbled over some minor point of the 
questionnaire. The majority deplored 
the situation revealed by the Times. 

He began working on the survey 
last November, sending out 7,000 ques- 
tionnaires, each listing about 90 ques- 
tions. He decided to conduct the sur- 
vey after reaction to his first survey 
last June showed that college presi- 
dents stated they did not think it 
necessary to teach American history 
in their schools because the freshman 
student already had studied the sub- 
ject in high school. 

It followed, he remarked this week, 
that the Times should find out just 
how much U. S. history college fresh- 
men do know. “I think the Times 
survey shows how much the aver- 
age freshman does know,” he com- 
mented. 


Fine advocafes that colleges and 
universities Should teach: U. S. history 
in their courses and he has the sup- 
port of powerful Congressmen, edu- 
cators and other outstanding leaders. 
For example, Congressman Sol Bloom 
has pledged his support in any cam- 
paign along that line, and Senator 
Joseph Guffey, of Pennsylvania, has 
presented a resolution to the Senate 
to see what can be done to correct 
this educational problem. 


With Times Since 1937 


Fine, who has been with the Times 
since February, 1937, has a wide edu- 
cational background and has earned 
- four degrees and a certificate. A native 
of Attleboro, Mass., he got his Bache- 
lor of Science from Rhode Island State 
College, in 1928. 

He received a certificate of pro- 
ficiency from Columbia University’s 
School of Journalism in 1931 and re- 
ceived his Master of Science in Jour- 
nalism two years later. During this 
period, he taught for one semester at 
the school, subsequently becoming as- 
sistant ’in public relations at Teachers 
College. 

In 1935 he received his Master of 
Arts in Education from Teachers Col- 
lege and two years later joined the 
Times editorial staff. While working 
‘on the Times, he continued to attend 
Columbia epd in 1941 received his 
Doctor o} Philosophy degree. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 





AP FILES 40 INTERROGATORIES FOR GOVERNMENT 





continued from page 5 
contracts or agreements with any persons, 
firms, or corporations, other than those spe- 
cifically mentioned in Interrogatories 11 to 
and including 16 (etc., same as No. 9). 

“18. If the answer to Int. 17 is in the af- 
firmative, set forth in detail the terms of all 
(ete., same as No. 4). 

19, State whether Field or the Chicago 
Sun or any employe . .. is the owner in 
whole or in part of the capital stock of ‘Chi- 
cago Sun Syndicate, Inc.,’ an Illinois cor- 
poration. 

Chicago Sun Syndicate Quiz 

20. If the answer to Int. 19 is in the af- 
firmative, state whether Chicago Sun Syndi- 
cate, Inc., is engaged in the business of sell- 
ing or otherwise furnishing news, features, 
pictures, comics, or other material for publica- 
tion in newspapers. 

“21. If the answer to Interrogatory 20 is 
in the affirmative, state 

“(a) the names of all newspapers, foreign 
and domestic, to which said Chicago Sun Syn- 
dicate, Inc., has, during the period from Dec. 
1, 1941, to date, furnished such news, fea- 
tures, pictures, comics, or other material; 

““(b) with respect to each such newspaper, 
whether it was furnished news, features, pic- 
tures, comics, or other material; 

“(c) with respect to each newspaper fur- 
nished news, whether such news was local 
news, Washington news, domestic news other 
than local or Washington news, or foreign 
news; 

“(d) whether said Syndicate has entered 
into any agreements or understandings of 
any nature whatsoever with any such news- 
paper that the service, whether news, feature, 
picture, comics, or other material, would be 
in any manner whatsoever or to any extent 
whatsoever exclusively furnished to such 
newspaper within the locality or any part 
thereof wherein such newspaper was pub- 
lished. 

“22. If the answer to Int. 21, sub-paragraph 
(d) is in the affirmative, set forth in detail 
the terms of all such agreements or under- 
standings (etc., same as No. 4). 

"23. State whether Field, the Chicago Sun, 
or the Chicago Sun Syndicate, Inc., publishes 
or owns in whole or in part the firm or cor- 
poration which publishes ‘Parade—the Weekly 
Picture Newspaper.’ 

“24. If the answer to Int. 23 is in the af- 
firmative, state the names of all newspapers 
which, during the period Dec. 1, 1941, to date, 
have been furnished or sold copies of said 
‘Parade.’ 

“25. If the answer to Int. 23 is in the af- 
firmative, state whether contracts or agree- 
ments have been entered into by the publisher 
of ‘Parade’ or any one acting in his behalf 
for the sale of ‘Parade’ to any persons, firms, 
or corporations. 

“26. If the answer to Int. 25 is in the 
affirmative, give the dates of all such con- 
tracts (etc., same as No. 4). ; 


‘Asks Details of FBI Visits 


“27. State whether any officials, employes, 
or representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice of the United States, or of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation thereof, called upon 
or interviewed, during the months of Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April, 1942, any 
members of the Associated Press. 

“28. If the answer to Int. 27 is in the af- 
firmative, state 

“(a) the names of all such officials, em- 
ployes, or representatives who saw, called 
upon, or interviewed members of the AP; 

“(b) the names of the members called upon 
and interviewed by each such official, em- 
ploye, or representative; 

“(c) the date of each such interview or 
call; 

“(d) if each such official, employe, or rep- 
resentative inquired of any such members 
whether the member had received a form of 
proxy from the Chicago Tribune or from any 
one representing the Chicago Tribune to vote 
against the election of Marshall Field at the 
annual meeting of members of. AP to be held 
in April, 1942, or whether each such official, 
employe, or representative otherwise dis- 
cussed or inquired about such election; and 

“(e) if each such official, employe, or rep- 
resentative inquired of any such members 
whether the member had received a form ot 
proxy from the Washington Post, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, or the Washington Sun- 
day Star, or from any representative of said 
newspapers, to vote against the election of 
Eleanor Medill Patterson to be held in April, 
1942, or whether each such official, employe, 
or representative otherwise discussed or in- 
quired about such election. 

“29. If the answer to Int. 27 is in the af- 
firmative, state whether any of such officials, 
employes, or representatives made any writ- 
ten report of his call or interview. 

“30. If the answer to Int. 29 is in the af- 
firmative, describe such written ‘reports in such 


manner as to permit them to be designated. 

“31. State whether Exhibit 1, hereto at- 
tached and made a part hereof, is a correct 
copy of a letter sent by Field to Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the AP, under date of 
Oct. 24, 1941. 

“32. State whether Exhibit 2, hereto at- 
tached and made a part hereof, is a correct 
copy of the document enclosed in the letter of 
Field referred to in Int. 31. 


Questions on Field Proxies 

“33. State whether Field solicited proxies 
on behalf of his application for membership 
in the AP. 

“34. If the answer to Int. 33 is in the af- 
firmative, state all the names of the members 
of AP or of the newspapers represented by 
such members from whom Field solicited 
proxies, 

**35. State whether any proxies were given 
as a result of the solicitation for proxies by 
said Field or by any one acting for or in 
(his) behalf, and if so state who gave such 
proxies and to whom. 

“36. State whether Silliman Evans voted 
a total of 120 proxies in behalf of the appli- 
cation of Field for election to membership in 
the AP at the 1942 annual meeting of mem- 
bers of said association. 

“37. State the names of the several news- 
papers which have paid or offered to pay 
$250,000 or more to obtain membership in the 
AP, referred to in paragraph 76 of the com- 
plaint herein. 

“38. State whether the linotype machines, 
presses, and other equipment used in the 
printing of the Chicago Sun are owned by 
Field or the Chicago Sun. 

“39. If the answer to Int, 38 is in the 
negative, state whether such linotype machines, 
presses, and other equipment are owned by 
the Chicago Daily News. 

“40. If the answer to Int. 39 is in the 
affirmative, set forth in detail the terms of all 
contracts, agreements, or leases under which 
the Chicago Sun has used and now uses said 
equipment, including the dates upon which 
they were made, the parties thereto, and the 
nature and dates of any modifications thereof.” 


Schedule of Depositions 


The notice to take depositions said 
the following firms and persons will 
be examined on the dates speci- 
fied: 

New York, in Room 605, Bar Building, 

36 W. 44th St., at 10 a.m. 

April 12—New York Times Co., by Arthur 
H. Sulzberger, Edwin L. James and Fred E. 
Meinholtz. 

April 14—New York Tribune, Inc., by How- 
ard Davis and Harry Staton. 

April 16—Reuters, Ltd., by R. Vivian Haley 
and D. Kimpton Rogers. 





April 19—United Press Associations, by 
Hugh Baillie and Edwin M. Williams. 

April 23—United Feature Syndicate, Inc, 
by George Carlin. 

April 24—Times-Mirror Co., 
Chandler and Thomas Lewis. 

April 26—Acme Newspictures, Inc., by Fred 
S. Ferguson. 

April 28—Nea Service, Inc., by Fred §, 
Ferguson; Science Service, Inc., by Watson 
Davis, Hallie Jenkins and Alvin C. Stewart, 

ril 30—King Features Syndicate, Ine., 
by J. V. Connolly. 

May 7—NANA, by John N. Wheeler and 
James L. Freeman; Bell Syndicate, Inc., by 
Henry M. Snevily and Kathleen Caesar. 

May 9—Jewish Telegraphic Agency, Inc., 
by Jacob Landau and Boris Smolar; Overseas 
News Agency, Inc., by Jacob Landau and H, 
Wishengrad; Woehrle News Service, by Alex- 
ander J. Woehrle. 

May 12—The Federated Press, by John 
Dunn, H. Richard Seller and Marc Stone. 

May 14—World Feature Service, by George 
A. Carlin; Metropolitan Newspaper Feature 
Service, Inc., by George A. Carlin; Consoli- 
dated News Features, Inc., by Kathleen Caesar 
and Joseph B. Agnelli. 

Chicago, in Room 3200, 38 N. La Salle St, 

May 3—The Chicago Daily News, Inc., by 
Carroll Binder and Lynn Aldrich. 

May 5—Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate, Inc., by Arthur Crawford, Molly 
Slott, J. A. Derham, Ray Mason, Donald Max. 
well and J. Loy Maloney. 


» 

KALTENBORN FUND 

A permanently endowed scholar- 
ship at Harvard has been established 
by Hans V. Kaltenborn, veteran NBC 
news commentator, to aid annually 
“a young man who is interested in 
training himself for news reporting 
or news analysis in the press or on 
the air.” The announcement was 
made April 4 at a dinner in the Har- 
vard Club of New York tendered by 
the Association of Radio News An- 
alysts to honor Kaltenborn on his 
“coming of age” as a radio news an- 
alyst. Kaltenborn, a Harvard alumnus, 
is celebrating the 21st anniversary of 
his first news commentary on the air. 
The scholarship will be known as the 
“Hans V. Kaltenborn Scholarship.” 
At the dinner Kaltenborn, who 
founded the ARNA, turned over the 
presidency to Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot, war analyst of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


by Norman 





Reporters Will Attend Food Conference 





continued from page 5 
ASNE, in discussing news coverage of 
the food conference, said it is essential 
to a free press and a free country to 
keep news service channels open as 
far as possible. Mr. Roberts, manag- 
ing editor of the Kansas City Star 
and Times, expressed confidence that 
newspapers would be assured full 
opportunity to cover the conference as 
they have past international meetings, 
adding that it is the spirit of America 
and “the very foundation on which a 
free press has been built.” 
Roy Roberts Statement 
He emphasized that “newspapers 
have met the responsibility of the war 
in a spirit of patriotism that cannot 
be challenged. American newspapers 
can be trusted to meet their full re- 
sponsibility in covering the projected 
United Nations food conference and 
all subsequent war parleys. I know 
they will be given the opportunity to 
the fullest as they should be. I 
know they will again demonstrate 
that they are meeting fully their ob- 
ligations to their country and their 
like obligation to their readers. Only 
the board of directors can speak for 
the ASNE, but as their president and 
as an individual newspaper man, I 
know all newspapers feel that keeping 
the channels of news service open as 
far as possible is essential to a free 
press and a free country.” 


Columnist Raymond Clapper, whose 
writings usually are friendly to the 
Administration, saw dangerous pre- 
cedent in the suggestion that coverage 
be left to an official agency and that 
reporters refrain from “button-hol- 
ing” delegates. 

“Obviously,” he wrote, “the reasons 
that prompt the White House to feel 
that a United Nations conference 
should be thus isolated from the nor- 
mal operations of newspaper corres- 
pondents will be the same reasons 
that will be found persuasive by Ad- 
ministration officials when  subse- 
quent United Nations conferences are 
held. 

“Newspaper editors have been re- 
quested to accept this policy. What 
else will they be asked to accept if 
this precedent is established?” 

Roscoe Drummond, correspondent 
of the Christion Science Monitor who 
invented the phrase “creeping censor- 
ship” to describe secrecy on the Presi- 
dent’s inspection trip, wrote: 

“It seems clear that the full implica- 
tions of the plan had not really been 
thought through. Certainly it was 
not talked over with any responsible 
newspaper or radio executives. It 
was simply passed on to them with- 
out any preliminary discussion and 
they were told that the government 
would do all that was necessary to 
publicize the conference.” 
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. A five-man committee, appointed by 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of 
the Kansas City Star, as one of his 
first official acts as president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, will hold a meeting April 18 with 
representatives of all the syndicates 
on the standardization of sizes of 
comics to save newsprint and zinc, it 
was announced this week. 

This committee is headed by Basil 
L. Walters, managing editor of the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Carpenter 
Suite of the Waldorf and is called for 
3 p.m. 

A similar meeting was held in Feb- 
ruary. This meeting also was called 
by Mr. Roberts and was attended by 
leading syndicate figures. 


Wolfert Serial Ready 


IRA WOLFERT’S latest book, “Attack 

and Vengeance,” telling the thrilling 
story of three survivors of U. S. Navy 
Torpedo Squadron 8 which was wiped 
out by the Japs at the Battle of Mid- 
way, is available in newspaper install- 
ment form, BELL SyNDICATE announced 
this week. It is prepared in 30 in- 
stallments, with 10 photographic illus- 
trations, for release April 12, ahead of 
book publication. 

Wolfert covered the Solomons cam- 
paign last year and wrote “Battle for 
the Solomons,” which was a best- 
seller. He is a correspondent for 
NortH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE. 
This work details the damage caused 
to the Jap Navy by the three in- 
trepid Navy aviators and tells of the 
thousands of enemy troops they killed 
both on land apd sea. 





New Safety Column 


THERE were 93,000 people killed, 

9,300,000 injured last year not by 
bullets on the battlefields but by acci- 
dents on the home front. In short, 
one out of every 14 persons in the 
country suffered a disabling injury 
during the year. 

The National Safety Council, which 
compiled the figures above, has been 
campaigning against home front in- 
juries for a long time and since Pearl 
Harbor has been waging all out war 
against this alarming toll. 

Now the Council has enlisted the 
cooperation of a syndicate. BELL 
SynpicaTte released on April 5 the 
first of a new feature column, “Play 
Safe,” written by Ned H. Dearborn, 
executive vice-president of the Coun- 
cil. It is for six-a-week release. 


AP Has War Bond Feature 


AP Features this week released a full 
page of features specially designed 
to aid in the new War Bond drive. It 
includes illustrations showing how the 
citizen’s money is spent on the battle- 
field, graphic photos that can be tied 
in with local bond sales, posters and 
charts explaining the reasons for buy- 
ing bonds and even weather forecasts 
designed to promote bond sales. 

The syndicate also announced a new 
serial story right on top of the news. 
It is “Highway to Her Heart” by 
Maxine Shore and its setting is the 
Alaskan-Canadian wilderness and the 
new Alcan highway. The author wrote 
her story after two years in the north- 
land. It is for release May 4. 


‘Turner Succeeds Crane 


LES TURNER, who for several years 

has done most of the art work on 
NEA Service's comic strip, “Wash 
Tubbs,” shortly will succeed Roy 


1943 


Crane, the syndicate announced this 

eek. Turner’s name will replace 
that of Crane’s over the strip. An ex- 
piring contract with Crane has not 
been renewed by the syndicate, it was 
said, while Turner and NEA have en- 
tered into a new long term contract. 

Crane has joined King Features 
Syndicate, it was announced this week. 
—S. J. Moncuak. 


Censors Code Gains 
Newsmen Admission 


Wasnincton, April 5— Generally 
looked upon as a barrier limiting news 
sources, the voluntary code of cen- 
sorship today worked to admit news- 
papermen to a source which might 
have been barred to them in the ab- 
sence of such a code. 

The Washington Water Power Co. 
had been ordered by the Federal 
Power Commission to serve as a com- 
mon carrier conveying Bonneville 
power to a military establishment, 
and had appealed from the edict. 
Argument was made that the com- 
pany could serve the camp out of its 
own resources, and the proof de- 
pended upon a showing of its supply, 
capabilities, facilities, and those of 
other utilities with which it is pooled. 
That involved “military information” 
in the field of production, and Chief 
Trial Examiner Frank A. Hampton 
ruled that it should go into the record 
in executive session. 

During a recess, Calvin Dold, Chief 
of the publications section of FPC, 
took R. M. Farrington of Associated 
Press, and George E. Doying, Jr., of 
Electrical World, to Hampton’s office 
for conference. The newsmen pointed 
out that they operate under the code 
of censorship and that none of the 
evidence introduced would be pub- 
lished without clearance by an ap- 
propriate authority. 

Hampton reversed his decision, inso- 
far as the press was concerned, and 
the executive session went on with 
the reporters present. 

2 


U. S. to Decide on 
“ aa 4 

Guadal” Spelling 

WasuincTon, April 6—Whether the 
correct spelling is “Guadalcanal” or 
“Guadalcanar” will be decided 
eventually by the Department of In- 
terior’s board on geographical names, 
but if the question is put up to the 
natives it will be neither. They pre- 
fer “Kalakana,” accent on the last 
syllable. 

Based on preliminary search, the 
board reports: 

“It appears that the name is de- 
rived from the Arabic ‘Wadi-al- 
Canal,’ meaning literally ‘river as 
canal,’ and was carried to the Solo- 
mon Islands by explorers from the 
Iberian Peninsula. It appears also 
that the native people in the Solomons 
pronounce al as ar.’ The spelling ‘ar’ 
seems to have come from a transcrip- 
tion back into the Roman characters 
by the Dutch and Germans who got 
the sounds from the natives. 

“The Permanent Committee on Geo- 
graphical Names for British Official 
Use in its Fourth General List of 
Oceanic Names published in Decem- 
ber of 1931 gives the name as Guadal- 
canal (not Guadalcanar) with a note 
that the local pronunciation is ‘Kala- 


z 
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ESSAY CONTEST ON 

Five judges were named recently 
to select winners in the three divi- 
sions of the Thomas Jefferson Bi- 
Centennial Essay Contest being con- 
ducted by the New York Times in 
which pupils representing 515 public, 
parochial - and private schools are tak- 
ing part. 
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RaTIONING has focused 


every American on the facts about food sup- 


plies: 


ized that food is limited not 


coupons or by the needs of lend-lease and the 
military. Food is also limited by the farmer’s 
ability to get help and supplies—by the pro- 
ductivity of the soil— and by the whims of 


weather. 


for civilians. 


ishables. 
waste of manpower and time 


tion facilities — all vitally needed now in the 


fight for freedom. 


tribution in America. They 


are making a direct contribution to the well- 
being of the millions of families who depend 


upon them for food supplies 


tribution to the success of the 


The Inescapable Facts 
About 1943 Civilian 
Food Supplies 


Millions of people have suddenly real- 


These facts emphasize the necessity for 
making the fullest possible use of every pound 
and every bushel of precious food available 


THIS MEANS AN ALL- 
AGAINST WASTE. 


Progressive retailers like A&P have 
been bitter enemies of waste for years. By elli- 
minating outmoded steps and handlings and 
costs we have speeded up the movement of 
food and drastically reduced spoilage of per- 
At the same time we have cut the 


A&P people are proud to be doing the 
most efficient, least wasteful job of food dis- 





A & P FOOD STORES 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


Hand Set Weekly 
Printed in Africa 
To Eprror & PuBLISHER: 

This is to introduce you to the Bush 
Weekly, which is published some- 
where in Central Africa for the bene- 
fit of soldiers all over west and cen- 
tral Africa who have little other 
means of picking up news of the war, 
of home, or of the world at large. 

We have plenty of troubles putting 
out the paper. Included among these 
are a lack of materials, native printers 
who can’t understand orders, the 
censors, and a press dated 1787. 

Lack of materials is our chief diffi- 
culty. Everything is set by hand. A 
Linotype would be much too mod- 
ern. Because of a lack of type, we 
have to run off two pages and then 
tear them down before the last two 
pages can be set. It takes the printers, 
who are noted for their lack of speed, 
a day to set each page. Many a time 
I marvel at how we can get the paper 
out in seven days. You can imagine 
how tough it would be to make up a 
page without leads. Well, the smallest 
we have are 6-point, except for a 
little cardboard which must be used 
sparingly. We have only five different 
kinds of headline type, which must be 
chosen with care because of a short- 
age of some of the letters. The printer 
ordered a new supply of materials 
about 8 months ago. He’s still wait- 
ing. 

The Wogs, as the natives are called 
here, especially have trouble under- 
standing orders when it means more 
work for them. I spent a half hour 
once trying to explain that I wanted 
the first four lines of a story set two 
columns wide. They insist upon “im- 
proving” the spelling over the copy- 
writer and can get more letters turned 
upside down than right side up. 

The censors might be considered the 
least of our worries. They merely 
require us to show them a proof of 
each page before it goes on the press. 
Because of our self-censorship it is 
rarely changed. We cannot give 
names of organizations or any refer- 
ences to the location of the camp. Be- 
cause of the ruling against giving 
organization names we call the units 
by the nicknames which their teams 
use in the baseball league here. 

The press speaks for. itself. We 
call it “Gut” because we feel it has 
close relationship to Gutenburg. It is 
operated by foot and turns about 500 
sheets an hour out. There is never 
any makeready. 

Because of the inability of the sol- 
diers to get news we try to give them 
more U. S. news than local stuff. 
Just the most important camp items 
are included. We get a weekly news 
and sports roundup plus a Holly- 
wood gossip column from the Office of 
War Information here. I get quite a 
bit. of news from my wife (Helen 
Louise Cullison), who sends me air 
mail a daily newsletter—which in- 
cludes a lot of human interest stuff. 
She works on the state staff of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Our staff includes an executive 
officer and two editors. That’s all. 
Lieut. H. B. Whiteman, a Yale grad- 
uate, is the officer and the editors are 
Pfc. Norman McKenna of New York 
City and me who, like the wife, was 
with the Plain Dealer. I’m from 
Akron, Ohio and a graduate of the 
University of Akron there. 

But editing the paper isn’t the tough 
job. Our hardest work is keeping our 
Wog printers working. 

Soon we are going to have to change 
the name of our paper because we will 





no longer be able to call it a weekly. 
The OWI is getting a new offset press 
which we will be able to use. It isn’t 
very large. We won't be able to in- 
crease the size but we can increase 
the number. It will be changed to 
a semi-weekly and later a daily, we 
hope. 

I was sent overseas as an airplane 
mechanic and when I was transferred 
to the Special Service office to help 
edit the paper I regretted the change. 
It seemed to me that helping to keep 
our fighting planes flying was a more 
important job. But when I saw this 
letter that we received from a small 
post in the jungle I change my mind. 
It read: 

“The Bush Weekly is absolutely the 
only source of information of the out- 
side world we have. We search for 
copies of it on every plane that comes 
in.” 


Pvt. Arpnet L. CuLuison, 
42nd Ferrying Squadron 
APO 606, 

Miami, Florida. 
(Somewhere in Africa.) 


Can’t Use “Yank” 
Material in Ads 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

We have had several requests from 
agencies and clients asking for release 
of Yank pictures for advertising pur- 
poses. 

We have been obliged to refuse these 
requests. Will you please be sure that 
you do not permit any Yank material 
to be used for advertising purposes. 

H. B. Hawtey, 
Capt., A.US. 
Yank, the Army Newspaper. 


CORRECTION 


In a suit oricinally filed by the 
American Weeklv. Irc., against the 
Houston (Tex.) Post in Julv, 1941. to 
recover a sum of money it claimed 
was due it, a Trial Court held that 
the Weekly was entitled to recover 
nothing and that the Post was entitled 
to reeover on its cross action. How- 
ever, the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals recently reversed the lower 
court and held thot the Weekly is en- 
titled to recover the contract nrice of 
the papers sold to the Post, but that 
the Post is entitled to have the price 
of the papers abated to the extent of 
the pecuniary loss suffered bv the 
Post by reason of the Weekly’s failure 
to comply with the contract regarding 
the amount of advertising and adver- 
tising revenue which the Post was to 
receive. The fundamental dispute 
between the Weekly and the Post 
arose over the amount of advertising 
the Weekly was to carry according 
to the contract. The above corrects 
an item that appeared on Page 9 of 
the March 27 Eprror & PusBLISHER. 


@bituary 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, president and 

publisher of the Columbia (S. C.) 
State, died in a Columbia hospital 
April 6 at the age of 71. Mr. Elliott, 
former attorney for the newspaper, 
became president and publisher in 
1937 upon the death of William E. 
Gonzales. 

Frank G. Kane, 59, veteran news- 
paperman and advertising copywriter, 
died April 6 at the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, New York, after a short ill- 
ness. At the time of his death, he was 
associated with Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
advertising agency. For almost a 
decade he was a staff reporter for the 
Detroit News, and from 1913 to 1917 
was professor of journalism at the 
University of Washington. In 1917 
he entered the automotive field, and 
in turn was associated as copy writer 
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with Erwin, Wasey & Co., of Chicago, 
T. F. McManus, and Arthur Kudner, 
Inc. 


Outver H. Errksen, associated with 
the John Budd Company, newspaper 
representatives, for many years and 
sales manager for the last three years, 
died at Jamaica (L. I.) Hospital April 
4 after a short illness. He was asso- 
ciated formerly with the Patterson- 
Andress Company and the Erickson 
Company. 

Tuomas J. McCasg, 54, director of 
athletics at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass, 10 years, who for- 
merly for many years wrote sports 
for the Boston Herald, died April 5 
at his home in Brookline, Mass. 

James S. REYNOLDs, 70, retired Jack- 
son businessman and former member 
of the editorial staff of the old Jack- 
son (Mich.) Patriot, died at Mercy 
Hospital, Jackson, April 5. 

Cart Ries, 57, San Antonio Express 
and Evening News classified depart- 
ment employe, died recently at his 
residence. 

Mrs. Mary Mason Cavtnorn, 38, 
city editor of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger 
and former officer in the Missouri 
Women’s Press club, died April 1 from 
burns suffered Dec. 20. 


Joun E. McKeon, 51, a rewrite man 
for the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
News, died April 3. He started his 
newspaper career in the editorial de- 
partment of the Troy (N. Y.) Record 
Newspapers and later was associated 
with newspapers in Newark and Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; in Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa., 
and in Cohoes, N. Y. 


MARSHALL SHURTLEFF, 53, pressroom 
foreman of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Gazette, died April 4. He had been 
with the Gazette more than 30 years. 


Georce A. Criark, for more than 25 
years a reporter for the Jersey City 
Jersey Journal, died April 5 at Med- 
ical Center there at the age’of 58. He 
suffered a heart attack while covering 
the meeting of the Jersey City War 
Bond Committee at the Hotel Plaza. 
He collapsed at a table during lunch- 
eon and Fred Gainsway, managing 
editor of the newspaper, and City 
Commissioner Frank H. Eggers went 
to his assistance. “I am sorry this 
happened,” Mr. Clark said. “I hope 
you're able to get some one to cover 
the story.” 


Water Mizar, 61, staff photog- 
rapher for the Montreal Star for 20 
years, died there at noon March 27 in 
a local hospital. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some time. 


JosePpH A. CUNNINGHAM, newspaper 
writer, cartoonist, film writer and af- 
ter-dinner speaker, who before enter- 
ing the Hollywood motion picture field 
was associated with various Philadel- 
phia newspapers for many years, died 
recently in Los Angeles at 51. Cun- 
ningham had been in the best of health 
and death was due to an unsuspected 
heart ailment. He will probably be 
best remembered as the creator of 
“Rufus McGoofus,” a syndicated comic 
strip. For more than 20 years Cun- 
ningham was a Philadelphian, work- 
ing on the North American, the Eve- 
ning Ledger and the Record. He also 
worked on Reading, Pa. newspa- 
pers. He was a member of the Pen 
and Pencil Club, the Sporting Writers 
Association here, and of the Friars 
Club in New York. Nine years ago 
he went to Hollywood under contract 
with the Fox Studios. In addition to 
writing script, Joe apeared in a num- 
ber of pictures, being cast mostly in 
the role of a typical city editor. 


Joun D. MacFartaneg, an editor in 
the Boston bureau of the Associated 
Press for more than 20 years, died of 
a heart attack at his home in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., April 4. He had been in 


poor health for some time. 
was 58 


H. C. Garrison, 48, veteran member 
of the editorial staff of the Detroit 
News, who recently had carried on his 
weekly column from his sick bed, died 
March 30 of heart disease. 

Starr SERGEANT WILLIAM E. Gustar- 
son, of the United States Army Air 
Forces, a former mailing room em- 
ploye of the Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune, was killed in action 
March 22, the war department has re. 
vealed. He met death in the Middle 
East where he was serving under 
General James Doolittle. 

James HarGapon, former reporter on 
Montreal Daily Telegraph, Montreal 
Herald, Montreal Star, Ottawa Citizen, 
and Los Angeles Times, died at Del 
Monte, Cal., March 22. 


W. S. Harris, aged 64, publisher of 
the Vernon (B. C.) News, died re- 
cently following a heart attack which 
was aggravated by an extended at- 
tack of influenza. He learned his 
trade with the Durham Review and 
afterwards worked on various papers, 
including the Toronto News, of which 
his uncle, Sir John Willison, was edi- 
tor. After gaining experience on New 
York dailies, he went to Edmonton as 
manager of the Edmonton Bulletin 
just after the turn of the century. 
Later he acquired a third interest in 
the Edmonton Journal. Then Mr. Har- 
ris went to Fort William as editor of 
the Morning Herald and joined the 
staff of the Fort William Times-Jour- 
nal on the amalgamation of the two 
papers. In 1914 he became editor of 
the Brandon Sun, leaving this post to 
join the Brandon Creamery & Sup- 
ply Company. In 1925 he became edi- 
tor of the Vernon News, a weekly. 

Tuomas LeRoy Porter, 40, former 
well-known sports writer for the Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Telegram for 10 
years, died of a heart attack at his 
home there last week. He resigned 
from the Telegram six months ago 
to work as switchman for the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

J. A. ZENNoN CHENETTE, 74, who in 
1896 was editor of Le Reveil, the first 
French daily published in Worcester, 
Mass., died April 2 in Worcester City 
Hospital. For more than 10 years he 
was city editor of La Tribune of 
Woonsocket, R. I, and L’Etoile, of 
Lowell, Mass. He retired in 1930. 

Mayor Joun L. Cuute, circulation 
manager of the Bend (Ore.) Bulletin, 
died in the southwest Pacific area on 
Jan. 29, 1943, victim of an exploding 
mortar shell. Major Chute had been 
overseas for nearly a year, with head- 
quarters in Australia. He had been 
recommended for promotion to lieu- 
tenant colonel just prior to his death. 
He became circulation manager of the 
Bulletin in 1935. 

Joun THomas MacGunts, 77, who be- 
gan his newspaper career in 1886 as 
a ship news reporter in New York, 
died March 24, in a Charleston hos- 
pital after a long illness. MacGinis 
went to Charleston in 1928 to live with 
a son, W. H. MacGinis, who is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
Charleston Gazette. He was at one 
time on the copy desk of the old New 
York Herald and the New York Times. 

Tuomas W. Banton, 89, veteran 
newspaperman, native of Birming- 
ham, England, who joined the report- 
ing staff of Toronto Daily Star in 
1892 and for 10 years before his re- 
tirement in 1933 was commercial edi- 
tor of that paper, died in Toronto 
General Hospital, Saturday, March 27. 

Don Cartos Bartey, dean of Ohio 
newspaper publishers who started the 
weekly West Liberty Banner in 1882 
and published it 55 years without in- 
terruption, died March 26. The Ban- 
ner’s editor-publisher had been en- 
gaged in newspaper work since 1878. 
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~ CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 
“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 
fOoRMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
fo calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Minl- 
mem space acceptable for publication Is 
three lines. Ke: replies: Advertisers who 
their ads In care of EDITOR & PUB- 
ER should consider this as three words. 


ANPA Convention 
April 19 to 22nd 


SPECIAL 
SITUATION WANTED 





—_* 








offer . 
Pre-Convention Number 
April 17 


Bulldog Edition 
April 22nd 


Convention Number 
April 24th 


Fifty word SITUATION WANTED 


advertisement in the three 
numbers $5.00 


Cash to accompany order. 
Forms close April 13th. 
Get busy on this NOW. 


On situation wanted advertisements for 
April 17 and 24 please specify section of 
country in which you want to locate. 


















Business Opportunity 


you have a small syndicate organization 
that is not showing the profit you want, 
and you would consider selling for cash, 
write in confidence Box 631, Editor & 
Publisher. 

to establish (and finance) engraving 
plant in connection with publisher who 
has need of same. Long experience in pro- 
duction and cost. To publisher whose 
mgraving costs are $500 monthly can 





ofer worth while proposition. Box 560, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Mechanica! Equipment For Sale 


2) Model H. 8 SM. Display Intertype Ma- 
chines, serial numbers 13,529 and 13,475, 
each equipped with full complement of 


slug attachment, moulds, space bands, 
Monomelt, and motor. Machines used 
average of 15 hours a week. Operate and 
look like new. Sell reasonably. Print- 
sand Representatives, 3805 roadway, 
ew York. 





FOR SALE 
ting Machine, portable, (Mfg. Lewis 
Sheppard) Five HP. electric motor, capa- 
tity 2000“s, Lifting height 15 ft. 6 in. 
Will handle Newsprint rolls or flat sheets. 




















and detailed specifications upon ap- 
Plication. Maine Beaboard Paper Co., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mechanical Equipment Wanted 
en 
WANTED 
reer — width (two pages wide), 
18 iting diameter — 21% -inch 


etails 
and prices. Box 1042. Editor & Publisher. 
plate router for ~~ stereotype 
plates. Pekin, Il., Daily Times. 
mted—Good used Direct Pressure Matrix 
Machine, also good used heavy duty Mat 
roller, equipped with A.C. Motors. In 
teply give full particulars. Box 534, Edi- 
tor & Publisher.’ 
‘Mted—-Levy Halftone screen 60 or 65, 16 
20 or larger. Give complete description 
and price. Box 505, Editor & Publisher. 
ll pay — ne ed 240 24 — pP. 
color preferr 1% cut off. x 
ot Editor Rr Publisher. 


























Newspapers For Sale 


When contemplating either PURCHASE OR 
SALE of a newspaper or trade publica- 
tion, write for complimentary copy of 
‘*PUBLISHING PROPERTIES.”’ 

L. P. Likely, Times Building, New York 








Heip Wanted 


Assistant to Circulation Manager on an eve- 
ning daily. Permanent and well paying 
job to one with boy promotion experi- 
ence. Box 603, Editor & Publisher. 








Advertising Salesman: one sufficiently ma- 


ture in years and experience to do a top 
job of advertising planning, copy writ- 
ing. aggressive but not high pressure 
selling; give complete resume of back- 
ground, references, salary requirement. 
Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 





Circulation Manager for small midwesterr 
daily newspaper where one man handles 
practically everything dealing with cireu- 
lation. Williams Circulation Service Com- 
pany, Spencer, Iowa. 





Composing room foreman wanted for 10- 


machine afternoon paper in city of 
65,000; prefer makeup man with all 
‘round experience; understand union 


regulations and able to expedite work. 
Box 605, Editor & Publisher. 





DISPTAY SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY; 
Middlewest city 100,000. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience and ability. 
Prefer married man under 80 years. 
State experience, family status, age, pres- 
ent earnings and salary expected. Re- 
plies confidential. A permanent connec- 
tion with a fine newspaper. offering a 
future to right man. Box 651 Editor & 
Publisher Chieago Office. 810 London 
Guarantee & Accident Bldg., 360 N. 
Michigan Ave. 





+ 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


for daily in Connecticut, where things 
tre humming. Monthly bonus paid in 
addition to weekly salary. No high pres- 
sure selling; congenial fellow workers. 
Send snapshot with education, experi 
ence, age and draft status. Box 647 
Editor & Publisher. 





magazines, quadder, centering device, low © 


Experienced newspaper man for weekly 
which may change to daily. Both edi- 
torial and advertising work. Good town 
of 6,000 in Southern Wisconsin. Good 
job for man who is capable. Paper over 
70 years old. Owners also have other 
publishing interests. Mention expected 
salary and give references in first letter. 
Box 582, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 
(Continued) 


Situations Wanted—Advertising 
(Continued) 





Sports Copy Reader for metropolitan daily 
in midwest. Men now employed on 
medium size newspapers desiring to enter 
metropolitan field are invited to apply. 
Give complete story of your experience 
and draft status. Box 621 Editor & 
Publisher. 

Reporter—man or woman who can do all 
round job on small daily. News-Herald, 
Suffolk, Va. 








Reporter by leading Montana daily. Please 
state a. draft status, salary ex- 
pected and enclose photo. Box 646 Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





New Je: 


Dependable, all around draft exempt or 
older experienced newspaperman for day- 
side proofreader and as desk substitute. 
New England. Permanent; good salary. 
Box 622 Editor & Publisher. 

six day, e has permanent 

job for draft exempt man as reporter 





and understudy to a editor. 
Bright future for right man. rite fully, 
send photo and references. Box 552 


Editor & Publisher. 





Public 


Relations Officer—Internationally 
known mid-western manufacturer is 
seeking publicity-public relations officer 
with proved record, having these quali- 
fications: 
1—Ten 


years editorial experience, in- 
cluding 


mid-western record; — Pro- 
nounced executive ability; 3—Ability to 
generate ideas, expedite them with taste; 
4—Substantial background, personal in- 
terest in aviation; 5—-Understanding of 
personnel, labor relations; 6—3-A Draft 
Classification, 38 years or more preferred. 
Applicants enclose un-retouched photo- 
graph; give autobiographical background. 
We will start salary discussions with 
right man at $5,000. No bell pushers 
or strictly promotion men need apply. 
Write Box 648 Editor & Publisher. 





Publicity woman, fluent writer,. experi- 
enced, energetic, for New York public 
relations organization. Box 601 Editor 
& Publisher. 





Wanted at once reporter for small southern 


daily. Send photo and tell all first letter. 
oe job. Box 559 Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Wanted—General reporter or copydesk man 


with experience enabling him to assist in 


sports department. Permanent post with 
opportunity for advancement. State 
draft status and salary requirement. 


Write Ralph Knight, 
The Post-Star, Glens Falls, 





Wanted: Foreman, daily paper, West Texas. 


$60 weekly average. nd picture and 
references. Box 649 Editor Publisher. 


Assistant Pressman and stereotyper, draft 





exempt. Duplex Tubular press, perma- 
nent position, Daily Times, Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio. 





Wanted—Assistant circulation manager with 
car, real opportunity for producer. Should 
have district manager’s experience and 
low classification in draft. Box 584, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman — Permanent position 
for industrious, experienced man who has 
copy writing and layout ability. Please 
write fully to Adrian Daily Telegram, 
Adrian, Michigan. 





Advertising solicitor—Must know newspaper 


selling, laycut, ete. Good opportunity for 
the right man or woman. Give complete 
details as to age, experience, draft status 
in first letter. The Times-News, Cumber- 
land, Md. 





Ad Solicitor: Young man 25-30 from small 
town paper. Draft exempt preferred. 
Selling and soliciting. Outstanding paper. 
Midwest city 50,000. Agreeable, co-oper- 
ative staff. There’s a future with this 
organization. In reply state experience, 
reference and salary requirements. Photo. 
Lima News, Lima, Ohio. 





Six day afternoon newspaper in Central 
New York has opening for aggressive dis- 
play advertising solicitor. Prefer one 
capable producing own copy and layouts. 
Must be draft deferred, willing to come 
to New York City for interview April 15 
or 16 at own expense. Salary and bonus— 
How much? That is up to you. Box 611, 
Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED—ADVERTISING SOLICITOR— 


New England publisher of two newspa- 
pers — opportunity for advancement — 
. draft exempt—own automobile. Give 
age, references, etc. Box 619,\Editor & 
Publisher. é 





Editor and Man 


Wanted—Bookkeeper; 


er wanted for an old es- 
tablished New York weekly trade publica- 
tion in the food industry. Good oppor- 
tunity for a bright and alert man. Write 
complete background. Will be kept con- 
fidential. Box 653, Editor & Publisher. 





c one familiar with 
routine of newspaper clerical work pre- 
ferred. Key West Citizen, Key West, 
Florida. 





Man with circulation experience for posi- 


tion of traveling representative, salary 
and expenses. Also branch manager with 
experience operating little merchant plan, 
salary and bonus for increase. Write 
giving age, experience and photo. South- 
ern paper. Box 594 Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


General Manager, Editor small daily seeks 
new position. Sober, reliable. Changed 
present paper from ‘‘broke’’ weekly to 
paying daily in 8 years. 32. Box 587, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Qualified general business or advertising 
manager or publisher’s assistant. Have 
permanent position in organization in 
which I have been a top working exec- 
utive for 12 years. Desire new connec- 
tion with newspaper—or in a field where 
thorough newspaper experience, including 
news, in cities 20,000 to 150,000 will be 








asset. Excellent health, married, above 
draft age, 3 children. Outstanding refer- 
ences will prove to your satisfaction 


my record, ability, character and reasons 
for change. Box 634 Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—EMPLOYED. 


a Bed 


ceful. 





Equipped—Experi 


Gained lineage and revenue every month 
last eight years. Result record highest 
possible to attain. For ethical reasons 
seek change to battle for lineage in the 
South-Midwest—Southwest. Not inter- 
ested in staff position. Box 628 Editor 
& Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman; capable heading de- 


partment medium daily; married, 42. 
Good personality; build customer con- 
fidence. Good copy and layouts. Being 


released from ome. Good references. 
Box 481, Editor & Publisher. 





Connection as Advertising or Business Man- 


ager on medium or smaller city Daily 
sought by unusually experienced news- 
paper and advertising executive. For- 


Promotion Manager two big-city 
Former advertising agency 
executive; sales promotion manager for 
manufacturer; sales manager. More 
than seven years with present publisher 
handling promotion, soliciting key ac- 


merly 
newspapers. 


counts, advertising counselor. Twenty- 
two years experience. Fine organizer; 
responsible; seasoned judgment. Age 42. 


married, 3A. Box 486, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Mana ing Editor - 


contact, copy, layout, production. 
ale, 37, 3-A, married with 1 child; 15 
years agency executive, retail and «big 
city newspaper experience. Own home 


Sales, 
M 


and auto. ow employed, seeks aonee 
boo future. Box 626 Editor & Pu 
isher. 








Situation Wanted 
Circulation 





CIRCULATION: 5 years’ country and 5 
years’ suburban experience metropolitan 
newspaper daily and Sunday wants posi- 
tion country circulation manager. Trained 
in one of the best known and profitable 
newspapers in the United States. Ten 
consecutive years sound circulation growth 
in competition two other dailies and Sun- 
days. Little merchant and dealer promo- 
tion. Courage of convictions; mental ca- 
pacity to inspire others; alert, — 
and responsible management. osition 
must offer opportunity where special pro- 
motion and organization talents can be 
applied for post-war activity. Creden- 
tials and references available. Age 39, 
married, family responsibilities, draft de- 
ferred. Box Editer & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





City Editor. Prefer 200,000 or over town. 
Age 55. Highest references. Box 589, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Draft exempt newsman editorial and copy 
desk experience now employed wants 
permanent job. Box 578, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOR-EDITORIAL WRITER 

All ‘round newspaper man, 39, now em- 
ployed at $5,000 is interested in attrac- 
tive proposition. Versatile, colorful, force- 
ful writer. Active in community affairs. 
Sound, liberal views. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 606, Editor & Publisher. 

Situation Wanted. ene, editor, South- 
erner, 42 with family. resent job 10 
years, circulation 30,000, desires change. 
$125 weekly. Box 538, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 

Managing editor, can handle any desk, 25 
years’ experience dailies, age 47, reli- 

. Prefer midwest. Box 535, Editor 

& Publisher. 


Managing Editor, age 34, University of Min- 
nesota graduate, 3A draft, 13 years’ ex- 
perience, 4 as Daily Editor, employed but 
would like same position on daily with 
more chance for advancement. Box 591, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR, experienced 




















seeks connection with syndicate _pub- 
lisher. Draft deferred. Box 625 Editor 
& Publisher. 





An unusual combination—public relations. 
executive assistant, industrial relations. 
personnel. Ability proven. Young, 3A 
family, 15 years newspaper, public rela- 
tions. Know government. Employed 
now, good job, excellent salary. Want 
wider opportunities industrial field. Pre 
fer west coast. Top references. Top ex 
ecutives. Resident 2790 Central, Berkley. 
Michigan. K. R. MacDonald. 


Barnum was right! Still, I would like a 
reporter’s job on a small eastern daily. 
College editor. Copygirl, and now_ in 
Promotion on Metropolitan daily. Box 
623 Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE—43, married. 
two young sons, seeks bigger opportunity 
Last 15 years city editor in midwest city 
of 100,000. No duration job. Box 650 
Editor & Publisher. 








Experienced newsman, six years sports edi- 
tor, general assignment and desk work on 
paper of 20,000. Managing editor of 
small midwest daily. Prefer change. 
Draft exempt. Available on short notice. 
Box 561 Editor & Publisher. 


Grounded desk, reporter—26, family man. 
Now employed two jobs—news service 
desk, press relations. Want to get out 
of Washington (brother it’s murder). 
Box 558 Editor & Publisher. 


Writing or editorial work on magazine or 
newspaper. Experience on trade paper. 
publicity, radio scripts. Degree plus 2 
years olumbia University. Available. 
Box 652 Editor & Publisher. 


What would you pay for part share in rov- 
ing foreign correspondent going abroad 
soon! News, features, a on home 
town boys over there. ashington and 
foreign experience; small town editor. 
Box 633 Editor & Publisher. 

















Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM CONSULTANT will 
save you real money by improving copy 
flow. Per diem basis. Box 627 Editor 
& Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM PROBLEMS, all kinds 
corrected by consultant per diem basis. 
Confidential. Box 629 Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT T 


A READER of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard the other day took the 
editor to task for what he considered 
distortion in war 


Headlines headlines for the sake 
of selling more papers. 

on the The story was of the 
War News recent fight between 


American and Jap- 
anese destroyers in Aleutian waters, 
when the Jap flotilla turned away and 
broke off the action. The headline to 
which the reader took exception as not 
being justified by the story was: 
“Kiska-bound Jap Convoy Turned.” 

In a note appended to the pub- 
lished letter, the editor defended the 
head as in accordance with the known 
facts, and also because it was the 
first time that American ships had in- 
tercepted enemy craft in the Aleu- 


tians. 

The editor also pointed out that in 
later editions the story was given a 
smaller head and subordinated to news 
from Africa, and that the smaller 
head type in the new play gave the 
copy desk a chance for greater ac- 
curacy. , 

This headline went: “U. S. Ships 
Slug at Jap Convoy in Aleutians.” 
The second head is unquestionably 
more objective, but we doubt that 
either of them effected the sale of a 
single paper. 

The same reader also made these 
observations on current newspaper 
conduct: 

“Newspapers are still doing their 
same work; they have not been obliged 
to ‘convert,’ as most workmen and fac- 
tories have. The same old newspaper 
habits creep in, in spite of your best 
intentions. A little good old American 
boasting; stressing all the good news; 
cheering up the readers; headline 
competition promoting sales. But your 
readers today are working long hours, 
have less time to read, and headline 
impressions count for more.” 

“Few readers realize how much 
newspaper advertising revenues have 
been cut by restrictions on driving 
and on production of civilian goods,” 
the editor replied, “nor how much 
greater is the cost of producing a 
newspaper in wartime. Furthermore, 
55 highly-trained Post-Standard em- 
ployes are now in service. That is no 
alibi or excuse, but we are not doing 
‘business as usual.’’ 

If that is true of Syracuse newspa- 
pers and other large city journals— 
and it is—it is even more poig- 
nantly true of country dailies and 
weeklies. 

Goods for civilian use are still fairly 
plentiful in large city stores, but a 
good many lines have disappeared en- 
tirely from the shelves of merchants 
upon whom the small-town publisher 
depends for advertising. Within the 
small-town newspaper office, the big- 
best source of trouble for the past year 
has been a shortage of competent edi- 
torial and mechanical department 
workers. They have been drawn to 
big city newspapers, to war produc- 
tion plants, and many of them, of 
course, have entered the armed forces. 
And where the big city office has suf- 
ficient elasticity of personnel to over- 
come many of the difficulties caused 
by shortage of men, the little fellow 
has no such recourse. A good many 
small newspapers, both daily and 
weekly, are living from week to week, 
with no assurance for the future. Sev- 
enty dailies, and Heaven knows how 
many weeklies, susperded publication 
during 1942, and the present year 
may well match that disheartening 
record. 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


BUT AT worst, the plight of going 

American newspapers cannot be 
compared with that of the British 
press, which has been 
under war conditions 
since 1939. The clear- 
est and most objective 
summary of British 
publishing conditions 
that this writer has seen appeared in 
the Associated Press report for April 
3, under the by-line of John Colburn. 
It conveys some information which 
should be carefully considered by peo- 
ple who want to see newspaper and 
other forms of private enterprise re- 
duced to “bedrock” as a means of con- 
centrating all national energies on vic- 
tory. 

British newspapers, Mr. Colburn’s 
dispatch stated, now have just a shade 
more than 19 per cent of their normal 
supplies of print paper, adding that 
“this presents one of the more in- 
tangible but serious problems to the 
functioning of one of the world’s 
greatest democracies in wartime.” 

Stanley Bell, rationing chairman of 
the Newsprint Supply Co., a combine 
of newspaper owners which controls 
with government approval the amount 
of paper to be used, is quoted thus: 

“We don’t have nearly enough space 
now to inform the public adequately 
of what is going on in the world to- 
day.” 

That is unquestionably true, even 
though British editorial desks have 
mastered the technique of condensa- 
tion to a degree that is evident in no 
American newspaper. As Mr. Col- 
burn points out: 

“The papers for the most part have 
given over the front pages to the war— 
only the staid Times fills that page 
with advertisements after the old 
British newspaper practice. Parlia- 
ment gets considerable space, but there 
is little politics. Elections have been 
discontinued in England for the dura- 
tion. Sports news sections can be cov- 
ered with the average outspread hand. 
Important financial and business news 
is retained. Crime is cut to a few 
sentences. Court cases rate only a 
sentence, usually a bright comment of 
the magistrate or of a witness. In the 
Express, there is a miniature cross- 
word puzzle and a children’s story in 
14 lines. Comic strips never caught on 
in Britain, although small cartoons 
are common. A handful of short items 
tell Britons of the United States.” 

It is well known, of course, that 
British newspapers relied on Scandi- 
navian paper supplies before the war 
The invasion of Norway cut that 
source off completely. Now paper has 
to come from Canada, through the 
submarine packs and competing with 
arms, food, and troops for a minimum 
of shipping space. Mr. Colburn states 
that “no newsprint has been brought 
to England since last November, and 
none is expected until July. Con- 
sumption, from reserves, is 4,250 tons 
weekly in the aggregate, and by June 
30, these reserves will be down to 
68,000 tons, or 16 weeks’ supply. For 
1942, with an aggregate ration of 4,430 
tons a week, 120,000 tons of news- 
print and enough pulp for 100,000 tons 
more were imported. To the British- 
processed paper was added 15 per cent 
reclaimed paper.” 

This reduction of British journalism 
to a bare shadow of its former struc- 
ture probably could not have been 
avoided, but one of its principal re- 
sults has been a tremendous increase 
in the news functions of radio. In 
Britain, radio is a government monop- 
oly under the direction of the British 
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Broadcasting Company. Almost con- 
stant complaints have been made by 
British journalists that the govern- 
ment frequently issues important news 
at hours advantageous to its radio arm, 
but altogether useless to the press. 
American newspaper readers must 
have noted how much more frequently 
the British Broadcasting Company is 
quoted as a news source than any of 
the famous British journals. 

The press, reduced to almost token 
status, simply hasn’t the physical 
means of correcting whatever abuses 
might arise from a government news 
monopoly; it is reduced to a basis that 
stresses routine and inhibits enter- 
prise. There is danger that this basis 
will become habitual, even with nor- 
mal paper supplies restored. There is 
also danger that the public, many of 
whom cannot get a copy of even a four 
or six-page newspaper, will become 
accustomed doing without the printed 
word and rely on the official radio 
outgivings. Neither of these perils 
need be realized, but both will require 
earnest thought and a determination 
on the part of newspaper leaders that 
they will not be realized. 


* * * 


A SAMPLE of what can happen when 
government manipulates news can be 
found in American affairs of the past 
few . weeks. Three 








Two Trial weeks ago newsp&per 
Balloons That correspondents and 
, radio reporters in 

Went "Pfft" Washington were 


given to understand 
from sources close to the President 
that Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
would shortly be nominated as a 
brigadier general and probably as- 
signed to the Mediterranean area. It 
was hinted that he might be made 
governor of Italy in the event of a 
successful Allied invasion of the pen- 
insula) The Mayor wouldn’t talk 
about it, but refusals were couched in 
language that permitted little doubt 
that some such plan was close to 
fruition. 

Many newspapers, in and out of 
New York, expressed disapproval. 
The Mayor of New York had a high- 
ly important wartime job to which 
he had been elected for a specific term, 
it was argued, and his responsibilities 
lay there, rather than in administra- 
tion of foreign parts. Opposition also 
became evident in the Army, which is 
never keen to have civilians appointed 
to general rank over the heads of men 
who have made the Army their ca- 
reer. Then Senater Truman spoke his 
mind plainly. And the next day, the 
President blandly informed his press 
conference that he had no plans to 
nominate the Mayor for a general’s 
job. So much for that trial balloon. 

Another balloon that went “pfft” 
this week was the proposal that the 
International Conference on Food 













































starting April 27 be held in a 
remote from large cities and with, 
porters barred. This brain-child 
Elmer Davis, OWI director, 
Stephen Early, White House Secret, 
was put forward in all seriousy 
and the cooperation of the Ameri, 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
sought in putting it over. The Ag 
for several days made no public q 
ment. First public notice of the 4 
appeared in Eprror & PUBLIsHzR 
March 27, in an editorial which ; 
manded that the proposal be yw; 
drawn and the conference covered 
reporters and not by representatj 
of the Office of War Information, 
was difficult to get the facts at § 
start, but within a week of the E. 4 
editorial, Raymond Clapper and J; 
O’Donnell, two of the top-line W; 
ington columnists, told the story 
called public attention to the pe 
involved in the proposed technique. 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor 
the Kansas City Star and ASNE pre 
dent, put the Society on public reg 
this week with a statement that g 
pears on another page of this issu 
And on April 7, Mr. Davis toldn 
paper men that correspondents wo 
be permitted to attend and report | 
open sessions of the food conferer 
Information about executive sessi 
of confmittees would be made ay, 
able, he said, to accredited reports 
through a press office to be set up 
the State Department in the conte 
ence town. The latter has not ; 
been publicly identified. 
That is a wholly reasonable soj 
tion, in keeping with American g 
ernment and newspaper practice. Th 
any other plan could have been se 
ously considered ‘by men_ with | 
newspaper experience of Steph 
Early and Elmer Davis is astound 
Even more amazing is the conc 
that they believed their proposal } 
the slightest chance of acceptance # 
newspapermen who know their p 
in our scheme of things, and who 
resisting, as best they can, what Ro 
coe Drummond of the Christ 
Science Monitor has aptly ca 
“creeping censorship.” 
The history of censorship pro 
that its strength and ambitions i 
crease with its exercise. The defi 
tions under which it is created 
almost always broadened to co 
subjects that could not have beeni 
cluded in the original set-ups. “Mi 
tary security” becomes a term of 
embracing dimensions. We are 
to note that skilled newspapermen 
Washington and elsewhese are vi 
lant today, exposing and fighting eve 
subtle scheme to extend censo 
operations. In passing, it ought to 
noted, too, that none of the trial } 
loons or other schemes to _incte 
the censor’s sphere has origin 
with Byron Price or anyone 
ciated with him in the Office of 
sorship. That office seems to be tryi 
to work by the rules it has publish 
The ambitious censor-candidates 
in other branches of governmen 
they’re none the less dangerous 
that reason. 








the Post Office in 





The Information Bureau conducted by Frederic J. Haskin in Washington 


has a far flung contact that is surprising. In one week this 
formed some kind of service for readers of the Sunday issue of the Denvet 
Post residing in seventeen different States. The largedt igeon hole in 

Arizona, is the one used by a. of the 
Arizona Republic in writing to Haskin. Ask him yourself. 


The Lynchburg News (10,802 M) has renewed its contract for this service. 


Bureau per 
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4 Who's Your Linotype Warden? 


ay That’s an important post, these days, and not to be overlooked. 





a Because of increasing governmental regulations and diminishing 
ae stocks of maintenance parts and supplies, wise Linotype owners are 
ht to making sure that their machines are receiving the best possible super- 
“igi vision and care. More than ever before, they realize that this is not only 
- a necessary precaution, but it’s a definite economy—not an expense. 
oa So, we ask you —“Who’s your Linotype warden?” 
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Fl VE F RE 1D published by Linotype in the interests of users, are available upon request. They 
4 


show many practical ways of caring for Linotypes, and discuss maintenance prob- 
B O O K Z 1D 7 z lems and their answers. If your set is not complete, send for any missing numbers. 
1gton 1. CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF Matrices; 2. Routine CHecKkups, CLEANING AND 


avet LUBRICATION; 3. ASSEMBLING; 4. CASTING; 5. DISTRIBUTION AND DRIVING. 
le in Set in Linotype Bodoni and Bodoni Book 


f the 


rvice. 
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Where the Beautiful Old South Meets the 


“Memphis 


Modern, Industrialized 


New South 


The recognized Memphis Trade Area in- 
cludes 76 counties in West Tennessee, 
East Arkansas, North Mississippi and 
Southeast Missouri. With 2,565,528 to- 
tal population, the Memphis market area 
is first in the South, and America's 
twelfth largest trade area in population. 
Center of a vast agricultural empire of 
rich cotton lands, it is also a focal point 
of industry moving south. 


Sell Memphis and you sell the South's 
biggest Market. Because your advertis- 
ing in Memphis newspapers covers the 
city of Memphis plus the whole Mid- 
South. War production has caused busi- 
ness increases throughout the country, 
but Memphis gains are far above aver- 
age. And Memphis prosperity is perma- 
nent. A billion dollar market, Memphis 
should be on every advertising schedule. 


BIGGEST 
POPULATION 


* 


BIGGEST 
AREA 


* 


BIGGEST 
RETAIL SALES 


* 


BIGGEST 
INCOME GAINS 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK .. . . World-Telegram COLUMBUS 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH KENTUCKY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIANAPOLIS KNOXVILLE 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT - 


230 PARK AVENUE 


DENVER 
BIRMINGHAM 


= MEMPHIS... . 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS 


News-Sentinel! WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK m © CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS 


Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE 


HOUSTON 


Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH 
Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE 


EL PASO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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On the happy occasion of its 40th 
Anniversary, we consider it a privilege 
to congratulate the Southern News 
paper Publishers Association, and its 
President, Charles P. Manship. “Well done thou 
good and faithful servants”, is a condensed story 
of the forty years of service rendered by these 
Southern newspaper publishers, who have worked 
untiringly for the betterment, growth and devel- 
opment of the South. The expression, “Life 
Begins at Forty” is indeed a fitting anniversary 
slogan for this organization of alert and aggres- 
sive publishers. During the past four 
decades, they have helped the South 
gradually improve its economic position 
—until today, they stand on the thres- 
hold of a New South—a South that 


has in a few months grown into in- 


dustrial and agricultural manhood—a South that 
will henceforth remain among the more important 
markets of the nation. We, too, have pioneered 
along with Southern newspaper publishers. For 
more than 54 years we have served and sold 
Southern markets and Southern newspapers. We 
have maintained our Atlanta and Dallas offices for 
over 25 years and have established the reputation 
of being a competent authority on the value of 
Southern Markets and Southern newspapers. We 
have always had confidence in the South and it is 
gratifying to see our optimistic predictions more 
than fulfilled. We now predict even 
greater and more substantial growth for 
the South during the months and years 
ahead as Southern publishers keep up the 
good fight for Southern progress and 
prosperity. 


THE JOHN BUDD Co. 


CHICcAco 
San FRancisco 


New York 
Daas 


ATLANTA 
SEATTLE 


GREENSBORO 
Los ANGELES 


Member of The Newspaper Representatives Association of New York 
Member of The Newspaper Representatives Association of Chicago ; 
Associate Member of the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. 
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Metropolitan 


LOUISVILLE 


has arrived in the 


900,000 
POPULATION GROUP 


We've moved into the “upper brackets” with such neighbors 

as New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Bos- 

ton, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, 

Washington, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Milwaukee, and others. 


*” 


OU will have to revise your lists and charts! You will have to change your 
sales quotas and advertising budgets! 


There’s a new city to be added to the roster of half-million-or-more metropolitan 
areas. It’s Louisville, which has just reached 502,064. 


On May 1, 1942, the Bureau of Census estimated that the total had risen to 
498,000, and now the indisputable measuring-stick of food ration books carries 
Metropolitan Louisville, which means Jefferson County, Ky., and Clark and Floyd 
Counties, Ind., into the half-million-or-more bracket. 


That’s 50,591 new people since the 1940 census. Industrial output, retail and 
wholesale sales, bank deposits and general spending, are all up in proportion. 


So, revise those plans of yours. Change your population charts. Spot a new 
city on your map of America’s vitally important metropolitan areas. 


It’s Louisville, a billion-dollar market you can’t get along without! 


Another record . . . The circulation of these newspapers has reached 281,000 
combined daily and 221,000 on Sunday. . . They do not miss a single dwelling 
unit in all of Metropolitan Louisville! 


* 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 
-_ THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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NEW ORLEANS 








A new line identifies the South today 
...it’s the Production Line! If you 
haven’t heard a lot about this line it’s 
only because of the need for military 
secrecy, but without baring any strate- 
gic information to the enemy we can 
tell you that Ships, Planes and Shells, 
enough to reach from here to Berlin, 
are rolling off the Production Lines 
in New Orleans’ mammoth war 
plants. 


A year-end report of the Association 
of Commerce estimated a new indus- 
trial pay roll of $95,170,000 and new 
industrial investments of $93,260,000! 
This is all new business over and 
above the diversified income that in 
normal times made New Orleans the 
South’s first market, and every dollar 
paid out in the industrial pay roll is 
turned over and multiplied many 
times in retail sales! 





750,000 MEN! 


Within a 200-mile radius of 
New Orleans there are over 
750,000 men in various mili- 
tary camps and offices. Some 
24,000 of these men are sta- 
tioned at the New Orleans 

and unestimated 
thousands of them staff the 
New Orleans 
GM, the Quartermaster Base 
which supplies them all, and 
thousands more man New Or- 
leans’ three class one and one class two air- 
ports. In addition to Army military installa- 
tions New Orleans is the headquarters of 
the Eighth Naval District and Coast Guard, 
and headquarters of the Gulf Zone South- 
ern Defense Command. Here also are a 
Navy Air Base, Navy Hospital and Marine 
Hospital, while just across the river is the 
Algiers Naval Station. All of these military 
units mean buying power that does not 











show up in any market studies and are all 
in addition to the civilian population which 
is now over 650,000, according to the num- 
ber of sugar ration books issued! 


WAR INDUSTRY 


No one has ever been able to guess how 
many boats the Higgins Industries have 
built or will build but they are 
turning out at unbelievable 
speed Torpedo Boats, Invasion 
boats, Tank Lighters, Landing 
Barges and some boats that 
are wrapped in such secrecy 
that no one knows anything 
about them. In addition, Hig- 
gins is building marine en- 
gines, manufacturing plywood 
by a new woven process and 
has begun production of 1200 
Curtiss Caravan Transport 
Planes. 





wh 


The Delta Shipbuilding Company has al- 
ready launched 40 Liberty ships, and they 
are working around the clock on censored 
numbers now. Consolidated Aircraft is 
building mammoth flying boats in New Or- 
leans, the PeENTORED is turning out 
great quantities of ammunition, Pan-Amer- 
ican Alloy is manufacturing aluminum and 
magnesium castings, Todd Dry Docks are 
reconditioning war-torn ships, and the fol- 
lowing companies are all building ships of 
various kinds: Alexander, Allen, Avondale, 
Canulette, Pendleton and Neptune, and 
allied with these shipbuilders are the Equit- 
able Equipment Co., Iron & Steel Products 
Co., Louisiana Shipyards, Southern Tug & 
Barge Co. and Algiers Iron Works and Dry 
Docks Co. 


Within the New Orleans Trading Area 
are also one of the largest oil refineries, @ 
synthetic rubber plant, alcohol distilleries 
and lumber mills! 
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IS ON THE PRODUCTION LINE! 
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oe MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 
it’s 
ves More industries, more people and more money...everyone is busy and New 
yes Orleans is booming! Civilian population is over 650,000, and everyone of them 
na is making more- money than ever before! 
lin, 
nes RETAIL SALES 
‘oF There is no better barometer of business than Retail Sales, and New Orleans 
has shown great gains every month, ranging from 8°/, to 37%, and averaging a 
plus of 15%, for 1942. These gains are continuing right on with January of 1943 
ion up 16% over January ‘42! cs 
lus- 
7 CIRCULATION 
and Newspaper circulation is breaking all records! And advertisers in the New Or- 
in leans market can now reach 
the 
+ Nii sichciern ene nia nie 149,082 
is 
ay PETE PETIT ET TT TT TT Te 75,574 
PE seascseukasinaneyawnns 246,849 
PROFITS 
ae Much of this war industry is here to stay, and there are profits now and in the 
oa future for those who seize the opportunity to place their advertising now before 
H is the able-to-buy families of New Orleans’ booming market! 
w Or- 
g out 
\mer- 
’ and (Circulation figures for the month of February 1943) 
s are 
e fol- 
ps of 
dale, 
and 
:quit- 
ducts 
ug & 
J Dry 
Representatives 
oy NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc. 
leries 
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THREE-WAY STAR 


CCOMPLISHMENT 











Achievements in Industry, Agriculture and Journalism 
are conspicuous in Anderson! . . . Here the annual 
50 Million Dollar output of our humming textile plants 
would wrap Mother Earth thirteen times at the Equator! 
. . . Anderson county (pop. 88,712) last year marketed 
over Ten Million Dollars in diversified farm products! .. . 
And its two progressive newspapers are symbols of 
the Modern Tempo of the New South, alert and con- 
structive, gaining national honors and recognition for 


purposeful Journalism! 
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Blue Ribbon 














Community 
Service 


Top honors for having per- 
formed the greatest commu- 
nity service in the United | 
States in 1940 were bestowed 
upon the Anderson news- 
papers by the National Edi- 


torial Association. 


The Independent and 
Daily Mail were recipients 
of a beautifully engraved 
plaque from the University 
of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism in recognition of 
outstanding community 
service. 








The Independent 


L. S. HEMBREE, Editor 
* * * 


—MORNING and SUNDAY— 
24-Hour Associated Press Service 









AM DE RSSON 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


WILTON 
E.HALL 


The coveted Editor & Publisher Blue Ribbon 
Award, for writing and publishing the best insti- 
tutional advertisement in the United States in 
1941 was awarded the Anderson newspapers. 
















79,195 people live within 15 minutes of Ander- 
son’s stores, and 250,000 reside in one- 
hour’s driving distance of Anderson, in 
the heart of the great agricultural and 
textile belt of Dixie—midway between 
Charlotte and Atlanta! Anderson 
had the largest population gain 
(1930-40) of any South Carolina 
city. Anderson College and Clem- 
son College are located here. 


Northwestern 
University Study 


The Anderson newspapers were 
the first in the South to be selected 
by Northwestern University for a 
readership study. This non-commer- 
cial survey was conducted by Dr. Charles’ 
L. Allen, Director of Research. The Uni- 
versity found that 99% of the women and 

90% of the men read the Daily Mail in the 
HOME; 98% of the women and 83% of the 
men read the Independent in the HOME. 
78% of the women read the advertisements 
regularly. Average reading time, 41 minutes a 
day—the highest of any daily newspaper previously 
surveyed by Northwestern (467% more reading time 
per day than the best read morning newspaper in 4 
metropolitan area). 


Continuous local and _na- 
tional merchandising co- 
Operation is extended to 
advertisers. 










THE DAILY MAIL 


J. B. HALL, Editor 


* * * 
—EVENING— 
International News — Telephoto Pictures 
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War Has Given The South 
Its “Industrial Revolution’ 


“New South” Foreseen by Henry W. Grady 
54 Years Ago at Last Near Realization... 
Leaders Battle Freight-Rate Bottleneck 


A LITTLE MORE than half a century 
ago, Henry W. Grady, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution and apostle of 
the “New South”, delivered an ad- 
dress before a New York audience 
which rang throughout the nation. 
The gaping wounds that the Southern 
States had suffered in the Civil War 
(or as some prefer to call it, the 
“War between the States”) were clos- 
ing, and Southern leaders were look- 
ing forward to remarkable forward 
progress after the ghastly years of 
Reconstruction and carpet-bagging. 

“Far to the South,” Mr. Grady told 
his Northern hearers, “lies the fairest 
and richest domain of this earth. Of 
the three essential items of all in- 
dustries—cotton, iron, and wood—that 
region has easy control. In cotton, a 
fixed monopoly; in iron, proven supre- 
macy; in timber, the reserve supply 
of the Republic. From this assured 
and permanent advantage, against 
which artificial conditions cannot 
much longer prevail, has grown an 
amazing system of industries. Not 
maintained by human contrivance of 
tariff or capital, afar off from the full- 
est and cheapest source of supply, but 
resting in divine assurance, within 
touch of field and mine and forest, 
this system of industries is mounting 
to a splendor that should dazzle and 
ilumine the world.” 


Fulfillment Has Been Slow 


Mr. Grady’s prophecy has been long 
in coming true. For nearly half a 
century the artificial conditions which 
he thought near their end have pre- 
vented. the full utilization of the 
South’s great resources—and by no 
gift of prophecy could the Atlanta 
editor have seen the tremendous ad- 
ditions that the years were to bring 
to those resources. He could not 
have known that beneath the fertile 
soils of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana would be found liquid 
minerals with a value far in excess 
of the total Southern wealth of 1889. 
He could not have foreseen either 
that the cotton which he regarded as 
one of the fundamental bases of 
Southern prosperity would for years 
be a drug on world markets, its 
growers supported in large measure 
by Federal government bounties. He 
could not have augured the day when 
the South would find new prosperity 
by abandoning some of its pest-ridden 
cotton for other crops, less exhausting 
to the land and with readier markets 
in other parts of the country. Nor 
was he willing to preview that for 
More than half a century after his 
Speech, the South would sstill be 
laboring under the handicap of un- 
favorable tariffs and freight charges. 

Yet, Henry Grady’s prophecy was 

damentally sound and it is closer 
to realization today than it has been 
at any moment of the past 54 years. 
Southern newspaper, business, and 
Political leadership has fought valiant- 
¥ to reduce the poverty and illiteracy, 
Which went hand-in-hand to keep its 
Population’s earning power below the 
standards enjoyed by the rest of the 
Sountry. They have sought to estab- 

1 and encourage local industries 
Which would retain the profits of pro- 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


duction in the South, rather than ship 
them to the bank accounts of Northern 
investors and absentee owners. With 
extensive help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they have built up a net- 
work of electrical power which has 
brought modern methods and modern 
comforts to thousands of city and 
farm homes, as well as cheap power 
for new industries. They have fought, 
and are still fighting for an equitable 
adjustment of freight rates. 

And, in 1943, with all of the ad- 
vantages and the disabilities noted in 
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the previous paragraph, the South is 
racing forward to take the place 
envisioned for it by Mr. Grady in 
1889. It has become the training 
ground for several millions of officers 
and men of the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Air Forces. Its equable year- 
round climate permits uninterrupted 
daily training in most areas. Its thou- 
sands of acres of unsettled fields and 
woodlands are ideal for large-scale 
military manouvers, which cannot 
be held in more densely populated 
regions without damage to property 
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and crops and undesirable hind- 
ance to civilian activities. Millions 
of Americans who learned the trade 
of arms under Southern skies are now 
actually in battle or moving to fronts 
that girdle the entire globe. 

Shells made in Southern plants that 
did not exist two years ago, and which 
had to make their own machine tools 
and gauges to fulfill their contracts, 
have been fired with deadly effect at 
our enemies. Ships fabricated in 
yards that have arisen in many a 
once empty inlet are now carrying 
American arms and American food to 
Russia, Africa, England and the South 
Pacific. Yards that gird the Southern 
coast from Norfolk to the far reaches 
of the Gulf of Mexico—and one 1400 
miles by water to the sea—are turning 
out ships of every description, from 
battleships and aircraft carriers to 
merchantmen and also racing torpedo 
boats. 


Air Headquarters 


Great aircraft construction plants 
and repair depots, employing numbers 
of people and putting out payrolls of 
almost astronomical proportions have 
sprung up throughout the South, 
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especially in the Southwest, where the 
largest number of factories and fields 
and the largest units have taken ad- 
vantage of wide-open level spaces. 
The largest Army and Navy air train- 
ing fields are located in the Deep 
South, and from them, as well as from 
the great new factories, planes are 
being flown direct to the fighting areas. 

Seaports which were pretty much 
in the doldrums through cotton’s bad 
years are now hard-pressed to find 
dock-space for the traffic that bears 
away from their hinterlands the pro- 
ducts of field and factory. Not much 
can be said about that, for obvious 
military reasons, but it can be written 
that there is not a port in the South 
which is not operating at well beyond 
what was thought to be its capacity 
in 1939. 

Steel mills in the Birmingham area 
and also in Texas are lighting the skies 
night and day with production for 
war, and people in those regions are 
confident that the war’s end will not 
find the furnaces again cold and dark. 
Magnesium, a metal for which war 
produced new values that won’t be 
forgotten when peace comes, is being 
drawn from the sea and from ores, 
of which metallurgists have long 
known but for which commercial 
uses have never before been found. 
New aluminum mills have been 
brought into production in miraculous 
time, using both Southern and im- 
ported bauxite as their raw material. 

Oil at Peak Production 


And oil? The rich fields throughout 
the Southwest are working hard, most 
of them at capacity, to produce the 
crude which is being burned in un- 
dreamed of quantities as fuel oil for 
ships and aviation gasoline for un- 
countable thousands of fighting and 
transport planes that now wing across 
the oceans, and in hundreds of military 
trucks and tanks. It is probably dis- 
closing no military secret to state that 
the scientists of the oil industry, in 
the Southwest and elsewhere, have 
found means of producing high-octane 
gasoline for airplanes in quantities not 
known before now and from basic 
oils which were formerly regarded as 
unavailable for that demanding em- 
ployment. The refineries at Baton 
Rouge, Houston, Port Arthur, Beau- 
mont, Shreveport, Tulsa, and scores of 
other places less well known to out- 
siders, are operating night and day, 
seven days a week, on gasoline, Die- 
sel fuel, factory fuel, ship-bunker oil, 
and the myriad other products for 
which the civilized world looks to 
Southern oil sources. 

Southern railroads, it is obvious, 
must also be working around the 
clock to move the immense traffic that 
war has created. Almost every train 
leaving a large Southern city is 
packed with troops moving to new 
training centres or to ports of em- 
barkation. The latter travel with full 
equipment, ready for action within a 
few hours after they leave the trans- 
port, wherever it may be bound. 
Civilian traffic must play second fid- 
die to the war’s necessities, but while 
there is occasional inconvenience to 
the commercial traveler in getting 
rail and hotel accommodations, it is 
seldom more than inconvenience. The 
South is busy, and crowded in certain 
metropolitan areas, but its people 
have risen to the occasion and do their 
best to make the vistor comfortable. 

Troops, arms, fuel and raw materials 
have moved with a speed that-is not 
at all reminiscent of the days when 
Southern railroads operated leisurely 
over inferior roadbeds, for the trans- 
portation lines even before the war 
had equipped themselves with heavy 
rails, streamlined trains and modern 
motive-power. Even so, the demand 
on their facilities is so great that it 
is not unusual today to see locomotives 
with the insignia of Northern and 


Western lines hauling long trains of 

coaches, Pullmans, tank-cars and 

freight vehicles—usually on time. 
Some Shadows in Picture 


There you have a quick over-all 
picture of a big section of the nation 
at war. On the whole, it is a picture 
of people working hard, earning more 
money than most of them had ever 
seen, and doing a patriotic job to the 
best of their ability. The transforma- 
tion of the South to a training ground 
and a big part of Democracy’s arsenal 
has occurred within less than two 
years, and not all parts of the pro- 
gram have kept pace with its end ac- 
complishments to date. For instance, 
in many cities housing remains a big 
problem. Thousands of workers are 
living in trailers, hastily built bar- 
racks, or tents. 

That problem is receiving attention, 
in varying degrees. Several cities, 
notably in the Southwest around the 
big aircraft development sites, are 
erecting permanent dwelling units and 
planning more, often without Federal 
assistance. These communities will 
remain as attractive habitation sites 
after the guns cease firing. In other 
localities, where permanence of war 
work is likely to be much reduced 
when peace arrives, conditions are less 
good. None that this observer saw 
in travels that covered 12 of the 13 
Southern States could be considered 
bad. 

Moral conditions around training 
centres and new munitions areas, 
which were widely condemned a year 
or two ago, have been pretty 
thoroughy cleaned up. Newspapers, 
military leaders, and municipal of- 
ficials have combined their efforts to 
drive the easy ladies and their bosses 
either out of the neighborhood, or to 
keep their business under strict con- 
trol, with a degree of success that 
few community leaders expected at 
the start of their efforts. 

The hospitality for which the South 
is noted is being extended to the many 
thousands of young men and women 
from all parts of the country whc 
are now wearing the uniforms in 
which they will do Uncle Sam’s work 
for the next few months or years. 
It’s not ostentatious hospitality, but 
it takes the form of holding hotel 
rooms for uniformed folks in prefer- 
ence to casual civilian travelers, giv- 
ing the soldiers, sailors, Marines, 
Waacs, Waves, etc., preference in eat- 
ing places and theatres, and keeping 
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undemocratic “officers only” signs 
out of the picture. In general, the 
South takes its democracy straight. 

Nobody can talk with Southern 
leaders today without sensing a deep 
discontent with the economic con- 
ditions that handicap the region with 
respect to other parts of the country 
For instance, Mark Ethridge, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, last summer told 
the National Conference of Social 
Work in New Orleans: 

“We can never develop industrially 
as long as the freight rate structure 
is what it is. The freight rate struc- 
ture is designed to draw our materials 
out of the South, for manufacture in 
the East, and conversely, to prevent 
manufacture into finished products in 
the South. That has been possible 
by the so-called ‘regional’ freight 
rates, now under study by direct 
resolution of Congress. Thus the 
Eastern roads have been able to con- 
trol Southern manufacture and pro- 
tects, so they say, the manufacturers 
along their lines. 

Fighting Ancient Handicaps 

“There can never be a real attack 
on the fundamental poverty of this 
section so long as it suffers the in- 
justice of having its rich natural re- 
sources hauled out for manufacture 
elsewhere. Consider our situation 
alongside that of Venezuela, whose 
oil we take out of the earth and refine 
elsewhere; or Malaya, whose crude 
rubber England took to her isles for 
manufacture; or Bolivia, whose tin 
went as ore to England for manufac- 
ture. I have no sympathy with low 
wage scales, but they will never be 
better until the South is able to con- 
vert its own raw materials into 
finished goods. 

But it is time for all of us, if we are 
to be a united people, to understand 
that there is no democracy, except on 
the tongues of Fourth of July orators, 
that is not based on economic justice 
as well as civil rights. Too many 
people write off the South as a back- 
ward section stewing in its own juice 
because it is too lazy or too apathetic 
to get away from a feudal agricultural 
system. That is a superficial attitude. 
no doubt easy on the consciences of 
people who have had so much to do 
with shaping our civilization. The 
South has its faults, its prejudices, and 
its mistakes, but it must be regarded 
as what it is—a national problem, the 
product in large measure of national 
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The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association was about 10 years old when this convention photograph was made. 
those present in 1913 and still active in the group are Curtis B. Johnson, Charlotte Observer, second from left, front row; Ww 
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policy and Eastern exploitation.” 
Research Needed 

A less acid view was presented 
also last summer, by Eric Morrell 
managing editor of the Manufacturery 
Record, at the annual meeting of th 
Southern Association of Science ang 
Industry, at Atlanta. 

“Today, as never before,” he said 
“industry is dependent upon a variety 
and class of raw materials that ha; 


not been used in such manner hereto. 


fore. They will be used even mor 
in the future probably than they ar 
today and the South possesses ap 
extremely large quantity of them 
especially those used for or through 
the medium of chemical conversion 
Inevitably such a situation and de. 
velopment is bound to bring enormoy 
problems and I know that many of 
them are unique to this territory jp 
which they arise. The one certain 
thing is that these problems are to he 
solved and that they will be solved 
Where, and by whom? These are the 
important questions, for they form the 
crossroads that the South is fast ap. 
proaching, if it has not already ar. 
rived there. If the South undertakes 
the task of technological education 
and research, the road will be uphill 
and the going will be hard, but the 
result will be well worth the effort 
for there can and must be no doubt 
of the outcome. If the South de 
clines or procrastinates too long, J 
would suggest that possibly this region 
will become merely the laborer o 
producer of raw materials for the 
North. And the North will be obliged 
to shoulder the job, even though it 
may be illogical and uneconomic from 
some points of view, for these prob 
lems to be solved in Northern labor 
atories.” : 

Those problems now seem on the 
way to solution under the pressttes 
of war. Research has had to be a 
tempted and accomplished to meet th 
new tasks imposed on Southern mani- 
facturers by the upsurge of a Wat 
industry, and much of what has been 
started will be pushed along th 
“uphill road” envisioned by Mr. Mat 
rell, despite the “hard going” that he 
forsaw. 

Reason for Low Standards 

Another view is presented by David 
E. Lilienthal, chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which ha 
been the motive force behind much 

(Continued on page 52) 
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C. Johnson, secretary-manager, extreme right, front row; and Victor H. Hanson, Birmingham News and Age-Herald, 
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ormows, Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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) which was then about two years old, 
and the original idea of forming the 
new group seems to have arisen from 
adesire of the Southern AP members 
to have an organization which would 
speak for their special interests in the 
AP councils. That circumstance is 
tecalled by some whose intimate 
knowledge of SNPA history goes 





more than a quarter-century, 
there is no evidence that it was 
ever effective in the activities of the 


Association. 
The SNPA Charter 

Reminiscences of the first meeting 
James J. Smith, of Jacksonville, 
» who, with Victor H. Hanson, of 
the Birmingham News and Age 
Id, alone survive of the original 
M@oup, appear on another page of this 
. ey give an interesting per- 
onal background to the official start 
the new association, the purposes of 
Which were stated in the report of the 

Oganization committee as follows: 
“The objects of this association 
be to promote the business in- 
ts, harmony and prosperity of its 
Members. It is not antagonistic to 
any national organization, but it hopes 
an auxiliary to such national 
NMwspaper publishers associations as 
work in harmony with it. It is 
tot the purpose of this organization 
to interfere with the internal manage- 
Ment of the offices of its members. 
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SNPA Has Proud Record 
Of Accomplishment Since 1903 


Long Fight to Establish Paper Mill in Texas Us- 
ing Southern Pine, Sponsorship of W & L Jour- 
nalism School, and Library Are High Spots 


Discussions of all topics of interest 
or profit to newspapers are invited.” 
During 40 years, the SNPA has ad- 
hered faithfully to that program. Its 
career generally can be divided into 
three phases. For the first ten years 
or so, it was like most other regional 
and state newspaper groups—existing 
principally for the sake of the annual 
meeting, at which members could ex- 
change experiences and ideas, have a 
good time, and incidentally elect a 
new slate of officers. For the next 
10 years, it functioned as a year-round 
medium of exchange of information 
among the members through regular 
bulletins, and its annual meetings 














Charles P. Manship 


President 


subordinated sociability to business. 
During the past 19 years that phase 
has been intensified and departmental- 
ized. 

Permanent headquarters for the 
secretary - manager were established 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. Later a re- 
gional branch office was set up at 
Dallas, Tex., for the greater con- 
venience of members west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and concerned principally 
with the representation of newspapers 
in labor matters. Also during this 
period, the SNPA supported the re- 
searches of the late Dr. Charles H. 
Herty in the use of Southern pine for 
the manufacture of print paper. From 
these researches grew the Southland 
Mill, at Herty, Tex. -which was 
brought into being largely by the en- 
thusiasm and financial contributions 
of SNPA members. 

The Era of Resolutions 

A review of the association’s pro- 
grams of the past four decades reveals 
that for the most part they followed 
the pattern common to most business- 
like newspaper associations. Their 
topics included the perennials of ad- 
vertising rate abuses, resistance to 
the chiseling of the old-time advertis- 
ing agencies, merchandising coopera- 
tion, print paper prices, labor relations 
and problems of labor supply, etc. In 
the early years, the outspoken South- 
erners frequently expressed themselves 


in emphatic resolutions on almost any 
major problem that came before them. 
Often the conventions adopted resolu- 
tions advising courses of business ac- 
tion for the membership. always with 
the understanding that the original 
pledge applied—“It is not the purpose 
of this organization to interfere with 
the internal management of the of- 
fices of its members.” 

The practice of adopting such reso- 
lutions ended during the 1920’s, when 
the SNPA, with a number of other 


newspaper organizations, was called 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
to justify its stand against payment 
of advertising agency commissions to 
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James E. Chappell 


Treasurer 


advertisers which did not employ 
“recognized” agencies. That action 
fizzled into nothingness, but it taught 
the publishers the lesson that they 
might run afoul of the laws against 
restraint of trade if by resolution they 
appeared to commit the membership to 
a joint course of action. Since then 
the association has taken many co- 
operative actions, but there have been 
no more declarations of business prin- 
ciples affecting the activities of other 
industries. 
Getting Down to Business 

The real birth of the association as 
a business entity dates from about 
1914 when Walter C. Johnson, then 
the young and ambitious business 
manager of the Knoxville Journal, 
protested against the dominant social 
atmosphere of the previous conven- 
tions. If all the SNPA existed for was 
an annual good time, he said, he and 
other newspaper folks had plenty of 
other and more useful things to do 
As usual, the busy man won himself 
another job. He became secretary 
shortly thereafter, and, wanting some 
information for his own guidance, 
wrote letters to his fellow members 
asking for their advice and experi- 
ence. The results proved so interest- 
ing to him that he put them into a 
pamphlet and sent them to the mem- 
bership. That was the siart of the 
SNPA bulletins, which have been 
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issued weekly ever since on a variety 
of topics. 

The institution of the bulletins was 
a kind of blood transfusion for the or- 
ganization. They provided the mem- 
bership with a new sense of unity, 
afforded quick answers to questions 
of individual or general interest, made 
the association of continuous impor- 
tance to a growing number of news- 
papers, and enabled the group to act 
cohesively in matters of such moment 
as the post-war fight for reduction of 
war-time rates on second-class mail. 

Postal Rate Battle 

For several years, the SNPA was 
one of the most important factors in 
securing that legislation. Its members, 
generally speaking, were on terms of 
more intimate friendship with Sena- 
tors and Congressmen than were the 
publishers of metropolitan newspapers 
and the large magazines, and the 
newspaper story was told over a period 
of several years in terms that home 
town Members of Congress could un- 
derstand. The debt of the entire pub- 
lishing business to the SNPA, and 
especially to the late Col. Robert 
Ewing, New Orleans States, the late 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger, and the late Major E. B. 
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Walter C. Johnson 


Secretary-Manager 


Stahlman, Nashville Banner, who 
headed up postal rate activities, was 
acknowledged by other associations. 

During those years the association 
was assuming more and more tasks. 
One of its major undertakings about 
20 years ago was the sponsorship of 
the Washington & Lee School of Jour- 
nalism at Lexington, Va. This school, 
established by Gen. Robert E. Lee in 
1867, was the first such institution in 
the United States, but it expired with- 
out realizing the general’s ambition 
to train men for the editorial leader- 
ship that the stricken South needed 
after four years of war. In 1923, 
when its revival was proposed, the 
South lacked a first-rate school of 
journalism and when the W & L au- 
thorities asked the aid of the pub- 
lishers, it was enthusiastically forth- 
coming. Both by their own financial 
contributions and by editorial support, 
the SNPA membership assured the 
university of funds to establish the 
school on a broad foundation. 

Simultaneously, the association es- 
tablished a committee on editorial 
affairs, a new departure in publishers’ 
organizations, which had concerned 
themselves almost entirely with busi- 
ness administration matters. This 
committee has functioned regularly 
ever since, and has contributed sev- 
eral interesting chapters to the annual 
convention proceedings. 
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About a year later, it became ap- 
parent that the growing departmental- 
ization of the association and the ex- 
pansion of its activities required more 
time than could be given to it by Mr. 
Johnson, who had remained as secre- 
tary since his first election. The 
directors voted to establish a head- 
quarters office with a paid manager, 
who would give his full time to or- 
ganization matters. Cranston Williams, 
a young Georgia newspaperman who 
had had experience in Washington, 
was chosen for the post in 1924. Mr. 
Johnson, then business manager of the 
Chattanooga News, remained as sec- 
retary, and Mr. Williams opened of- 
fices in the News Building. 

The next few years were fairly un- 
eventful, except for the continuing 
Washington activity on postal rates. 
The association continued its close re- 
lationship with the Washington & Lee 
school, and also contributed to the 
support of the Southern School of 
Printing at Nashville, which like sim- 
ilar schools in other parts of the coun- 
try had arisen as a result of the post- 
war shortage of competent typograph- 
ical workers.) 

Labor Activities Broadened 


The SNPA at no time adopted an 
anti-labor policy, but among the duties 
of the manager was the assistance of 
members in the negotiation of wage 
contracts and the organization of help 
to offices which were struck by labor 
unions. This job also grew far be- 
yond its original proportions and re- 
sulted in the employment of two as- 
sistants to Mr. Williams. One of these, 
stationed at Dallas, was to devote most 
of his time to labor affairs of Western 
members, while the other performed 
similar services to Eastern newspapers 
in SNPA territory. Several of these 
men have graduated from their 
SNPA training to become advisors on 
labor matters to other associations and 
newspaper groups. 

Dr. Herty's Campaign 

Toward the end of the “Golden 
Twenties,” the SNPA became inter- 
ested in the researches of Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, a Savannah chemist, into the 
possibilities of using Southern pine for 
the manufacture of newsprint paper. 
The Northern United States and Cana- 
dian paper manufacturers generally 
scouted the availability of this wood 
because of its high rosin and lignin 
content, but the venerable chemist 
would not be daunted by their skept- 
icism. 

After several appearances before 
SNPA conventions in which he con- 
vinced the membership that Southern 
wood could actually be transformed 
into usable newsprint, he obtained as- 
sociation help in the foundation of a 
small experimental paper mill at Sa- 
vannah. After repeated trials and 
more than a few discouragements, Dr. 
Herty succeeded in manufacturing a 
pulp that was converted into paper at 
a northern mill on a commercial scale 
and used in the regular editions of a 
number of SNPA members. There had 
been several such experiments in other 
parts of the country, some of them 
employing paper made from straw, 
corn-stalks, and other apparently 
plentiful materials, but they had all 
come to naught, and Dr. Herty was 
still far from success when his Sa- 
vannah-made pulp went into paper 
that looked like newsprint and went 
through the presses without difficulty. 

New Farm Prosperity Seen 

He kept at the task, painting for the 
publishers a glowing picture of what 
a new paper industry would mean for 
the South—a profitable wood crop for 
thousands of small farmers, oppor- 
tunity to plant new food supplies, in- 
come to improve their herds of cattle, 
and to provide better housing, better 
clothing, and better education for mil- 


lions of families living on the ragged 
edge of poverty. After several years, 
he worked up enthusiasm among the 
SNPA members to the point that a 
large number of them agreed to sup- 
port the project for a mill of practical 
commercial dimensions in Texas. Ton- 
nage contracts approximating 50,000 
tons a year were agreed to by the 
group, which was largely composed of 
members in the Southwest, who were 
under the handicap of inordinately 


‘high freight rates from mills in the 


Northern States and Canada. 

An energetic committee under the 
leadership of James G. Stahlman, pub- 
lisher of the Nashville Banner, pres- 
ident of the SNPA and later of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, took the project in hand. 

Financing the Mill 

Again and again they seemed on the 
point of accomplishment, only to have 
some technical or financial difficulty 
frustrate them. The publishers’ com- 
mittee was adamant on the principle 
that the SNPA, which had fathered the 
plan, retain a substantial control in its 
fruition, and at length they found a 
set-up which met their requirements. 
A nationally known paper manufac- 
turer undertook to operate the mill, 
a site for which had been selected near 
Lufkin, Tex., in the heart of a great 
pine belt. This company put up part 
of the several millions needed for con- 
struction of a modern mill, with an 
initial capacity of slightly more than 
50,000 tons. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation furnished another 
large sum, and the necessary differ- 
ence between the total needed and, 
the paper firm’s share, to obtain RFC 
assistance, was pledged personally by 
a group of SNPA members. 

New Chemical Pulp Unit 


Construction moved rapidly once the 
early difficulties had been ironed out, 
and the mill opened in December, 
1939, using Texas pine for groundwood 
pulp and buying its chemical pulp 
from a Houston mill. The product 
was satisfactory almost from the first 
day, and the mill is now producing 
and delivering at the rate of about 
60,000 tons a year. The war produced 
difficulties in the chemical pulp sup- 
ply, and plans were made, with the 
approval of the SNPA directors on the 
board of Southland Mills, Inc., for the 
construction of a chemical pulp unit. 
This is practically complete, but it is 
not yet in operation because a small 
amount of steel needed for certain 
units has been refused priority by the 
War Production Board. When that 
hurdle has been passed, the mill will 
be an entirely self-contained opera- 
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An early convention group of the SNPA. 


tion, ready for the expansion to 100,000 
tons which was planned when it was 
originally built. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Herty did not 
live to see this consummation of his 
dream, but his great part in its ac- 
complishment was commemorated at 
an SNPA meeting at which he was 
presented with a commendatory 
plaque, and also by naming the com- 
munity which sprang up around the 
new mill in his honor. Several other 
paper mills in Southern territory have 
been proposed and briefly considered 
by the SNPA, but no such develop- 
ment is possible until after the war. 

The paper mill was the last major 
SNPA undertaking under the 15-year 





regime of Cranston Williams as man. 
ager. His work during those year 
had attracted the attention of news. 
paper publishers all over the country 
and when Lincoln B. Palmer retired a 
general manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in 
1939, Williams was called from th 
South to succeed him. 

Walter Johnson, who had held of. 
fice continuously with the SNPA sing 
his election as secretary 25 years be- 
fore, having also served as president 
and treasurer, was named to the post 
of secretary-manager. 

The membership now comprises 
about 280 daily newspapers—more 

(Continued on page 39) 
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capita retail sales. 


LEXINGTON (KY.) 


THE HERALD 


(Morning) 








“GOING TO THE POST” HAS A 
NEW MEANING IN LEXINGTON, KY. 


“Going to the post” always had meant only one thing —leading the 
horses out for the next race — in Lexington, Ky., world’s leading horse- 


But, now “Going to the post” is said on Lexington 
streets every hour of the day and night by soldiers and war workers 
who mean they are going to Lexington’s mammoth Army Signal Corps 
Depot, Fort Phoenix, Blue Grass Ordnance Depot or one of the many 
other military posts or war-production plants in and near the city. 
Still the world’s horse-breeding center, world’s largest tobacco market, 
center of a farming area receiving record-breaking prices, Lexington 
and the Blue Grass in recent months have gained thousands of war 
workers and military men and women. For years (U. S. Census says 
so) Lexington has ranked first in the South and Middle West in per 
Growing and covering this growing market: 


SUNDAY 
HERALD-LEADER 


Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 
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THE LEADER 


(Evening) 
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7 /ULUSOY COMES 
FLORIDA. «. 


THERE’S 


ROOM 


for MORE. 


TREMENDOUS SIGNIFICANCE 


is the increasing southward trend of American Industry 
—southward to vast, newly opened sources of raw mate- 
rials, co-operative labor, better living conditions and rap- 
idly developing markets of the Southeastern States— 
especially Florida. 


FLORIDA is today,one of the fastest growing markets in the country peopled 
with responsive spenders. 


FLORIDA has a population that is characteristically American with a small 
proportion of foreign-born residents. 


FLORIDA offers temperate, year-round climate that never causes delay in 
production or distribution. 


JACKSONVILLE, Florida, is one of six American cities which has the best 
i prospects of retaining its wartime growth as shown by a recent analysis of 


the Bureau of Census (Hauser’s study). 


JACKSONVILLE, Florida, is the focal point in the Southeast where the indus- 
trialist and business man easily and most economically reach out to all this 
territory. 


JACKSONVILLE, Florida, represents a rich source of sales potentials for ad- 
vertisers—and The Florida Times-Union represents accurate and complete 
coverage in this major market city with more than 92% family coverage in 
Jacksonville alone and a 15% or better family coverage in 25 out of Florida’s 
67 counties. 





Target Center of a MAJOR MARKET 
REPRESENTATIVES Che Florida Cimes -Wnion 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles NET PAID Cl RCU ware). 


ne seam, Ine. & Daily 97,1 24 Sunday ] 1 1,660 


‘(4th Quarter 1942 Averages) 
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J. J. Smith, Charter Member, 
Recalls First SNPA Gathering 


Only He and Victor H. Hanson Survive of 
Brilliant Group Which Formed Association 
At Atlanta 40 Years Ago 


ALL OF US who attended the first 
meeting of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association were impressed 
with the necessity for the organiza- 
tion of such an association to further 
the interest of Southern publishers. 


By JAMES J. SMITH 


construction in the South, Major 
Screws earned the admiration and 
affection of the people of Alabama. 
He successfully defied the Federal 
authorities in the enforcement of 
severe Federal restrictions on the 
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An SNPA convention group photographed at the historic lighthouse at 
Charleston, S. C., in 1904. 


Some of those attending the organi- 
zation meeting were members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation and these took a leading 
part in the organization of the new 
association. It was realized there 
were many publication problems pe- 
culiar to Southern newspapers, since 
back in 1903 most Southern news- 
papers were small, as compared to 
Northern and Western newspapers. 
There were no large cities in the South 
at that time, compared with the pres- 
ent-day size of Southern cities and 
newspapers. 

Another thought in the minds at 
the first meeting was that such an 
organization would open an oppor- 
tunity for Southern publishers to 
know each other personally. It was 
believed as much advantage would 
accrue to publishers from this per- 
sonal relation as from the activities of 
the association itself. I believe time 
has justified this point of view. 

Organization was quickly achieved. 
Particularly active were those who 
are members of the ANPA. These 
had done considerable spade work 
before the meeting and submitted 
concrete plans and objectives for con- 
sideration. These were discussed and 
debated, other objectives were offered 
and during the course of the first day 
organization was practically completed. 

In glancing at the roster of those 
present at this first meeting, the name 
of Frank P. Glass, Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, comes first. Mr. Glass was 
active in the organization of the asso- 
ciation, having an extensive ac- 
quaintance with Southern publishers. 
He had been a member of the ANPA 
for several years. Under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Glass and Major W. W. 
Screws, the Advertiser was widely 
quoted throughout the country. As 
editor of the Advertiser during re- 


freedom of the citizens of Alabama. 
He could and did take the skin off 
(without drawing blood) those 
charged with the enforcement of the 
restrictive laws, remaining just within 
the law, so that the paper could not 
be suppressed. 

Mr. Glass, younger than Major 
Screws, and his great admirer, was 
himself forthright in the expression of 
his opinions. He was courtly and 
agreeable in personal association (he 
and Victor H. Hanson were to become 
my competitors on the Birmingham 
News eight or ten years after this 
time). Mr. Hanson, the other sur- 
viving charter member, is now chair- 
man of the board of the Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald. 

Next to the name of Mr. Glass on 
the roster of charter members is the 
name of Major J. C. Hemphill, who 
represented the Charleston News and 
Courier, having only a year or two 
earlier joined this publication as edi- 
tor-in-chief and publisher. Major 
Hemphill had been one of the editors 
of the Atlanta Constitution and was 
well known among Southern publish- 
ers. He was the life of any party with 
which he was thrown. Witty, well- 
informed and an ardent Southerner, 
speaking his mind freely and force- 
fully, he was one of the most influen- 
tial of those who gathered in Atlanta 
to organize the association. 

At the first or a subsequent meet- 
ing, Major Hemphill! invited the asso- 
ciation to meet in Charleston. I recall 
with pleasure the meeting there, the 
hospitality of its citizens, the quaint- 
ness of the appearance of the city, the 
many points of historical interest, the 
Battery. Sullivan’s Island, Ft. Sumter 
and other places. Major Hemphill 
was the object of much good-natured 
raillery on the part of the members 
on the exclusiveness of Charleston 


people. At the banquet which closed 
the meeting, Major Hemphill referred 
to this raillery and said he wished to 
refute this mistaken idea, by recount- 
ing an incident in connection with 
the recent funeral of a prominent 
citizen. The minister who officiated at 
the cemetery, knowing of the exist- 
ence of this mistaken idea about 
Charleston people, said he wished to 
call attention to the large and repre- 
sentative gathering of Charlestonians 
at the funeral of their fellow-citizen, 
who was a comparative stranger in 
Charleston, having been a resident 
for only 67 years! 


Another prominent figure at this 
meeting of the association was Bruce 
Haldeman, business manager and 
dominant in the ownership and man- 
agement of the Louisville Courier 
Journal and Evening Times. As asso- 
ciate of “Marse” Henry Waterson, 
editor, and in his own right Mr. 
Haldeman was one of the guiding 
spirits of the meeting and his pres- 
ence and the influence of his papers 
made a very considerable contribution 
to the successful launching of the 
association. Stately, affable and 
friendly, Mr. Haldeman impressed his 
personality and ability on members. 
The Courier-Journal was at this time 


recovering, as I recall, from the ef. 
fects of its support of Palmer and 
Buckner, gold-standard Democrats, 
nominated by independent Democrats 
for President and Vice-president jp 
opposition to Bryan, “Free Silver” 
nominee of the regular Democratic 
party. Much bitterness had been 
aroused in Kentucky and the Courier. 
Journal had lost heavily in circula- 
tion—later restored in full. 

Clark Howell, editor, and T. J. Kelly, 
J. R. Holiday and Mr. Nichols, repre- 
senting the Atlanta Constitution, one 
of the host newspapers, were much 
in evidence. Mr. Howell was active 
and influential in the organization of 
the association. Having inherited the 
mantle of Henry W. Grady as editor 
of the Constitution, he had acceptably 
filled this position. Lacking the fire 
and dramatic appeal of Grady, he 
nevertheless maintained the high 
standard of editorial excellence of the 
paper and continued to extend this 
influence and power in Georgia and 
in the National Committee of the 
Democratic party. 

As I recall, Joel Chandler Harris, 
“Uncle Remus,” was associate editor 
of the Constitution at this time and 
was widely quoted. 

A comparatively young man at this 
time, I was still under the spell of 
Henry Grady as a newspaper man. 
Brilliant writer and equally brilliant 
orator, Grady had captured the atten- 
tion of the whole country by a master- 
ful speech, delivered in ’89 in Boston, 
as an invited guest, in which he suc- 
cessfully held out the olive branch to 
allay the smouldering bitterness of 
the Civil War, which still existed 


North and South at this time, and 
more, he directed attention to the 
potentialities for the investment in 
manufacture in the South. 
He said that he recently attended 
the funeral of a Confederate veteran 
(Continued on page 12) 





center accuracy is being realized. 


such prosperous plants. 


betterment . . . 
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ACCURACY OF AIM 


This has always been a Market with an AIM-~a community with an 
ambitious determination to make safe, stabilized progress. And a dead- 


An AIM for population growth . . 
An AIM for topping the 50,000 mark . . 


An AIM to attract important war-time activities. 
five Army Camps adjacent to Alexandria. 


An AIM to attract stay-put industries. . . 


Because these AIMS have been ACCURATE, every mark has been hit. 


In a like manner, The DAILY TOWN TALK has aimed for civic 

for a modern, constructively 

and for the type of circulation that is most beneficial to the national 

The AIM to provide thorough coverage of Central 
Louisiana has been likewise attained. 


Represented by THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


Alexandria 
DAILY TOWN TALK 








. the increase is 63%. 
- it is now 51,120. 
... There are 


. There are fifty 
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Sinews of the South 


Long before the war, the South had been show- 
ing its imposing strength. But that was only 
the beginning... 


After the war, the South will take a leading 
part in the new world that will open up...a more 
abundant world made possible by today’s re- 
markable scientific advances...a world of plas- 
tics, synthetics, new fabrics and new products. 


The southern states are notably rich in the 
natural resources needed by tomorrow’s tech- 
nology. Southern timber, agricultural products, 
chemicals and minerals are exactly those re- 
quired for the new processes. 


Reaching into every part of the South, the great 
network of the Southern Railway System ties 
farm and forest and factory together into a 
compact industrial unit. Resources, labor, in- 
dustry...and ready transportation...these are 
the strength of the South. 


Today, the busy trains of the Southern haul 


troops and war materials. Tomorrow, these 
trains will keep busy serving the new world. 


Look ahead... look South. 


ErweeT E. Rows 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 





* The Southern Serves the South r 
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“Look Ahead... Look South!” 


In national and business publications and in several hundred “on-line” newspapers, the Southern Railway System is showing the promise 


ts of today ... a recently inaugurated and forward-looking program of public relations 





of the future in terms of the 








advertising, of which the above advertisement is typical. 
the South, but it represents a real investment in post-war prosperity both for the railroad and for the territory it serves. 


And not only does this campaign record the Southern’s faith in the fature of 
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James J. Smith Recalls § 
First SNPA Meeting | 


continued from page 10 





near Atlanta, and while awaiting the 
funeral services at the grave, had 
noted that the coffin was manufac- 
tured in the North, of Southern pine; 
that the nails holding it together, and 
the handles, came from Pittsburgh, as 
well as the picks and shovels used in 
digging the grave, that “they buried 
him in a New York coat and a Boston 
pair of shoes, a pair of breeches from 
Chicago, a shirt from Cincinnati. They 
cut through solid marble to make his 
grave, and yet a little tombstone they 
put above him was from Vermont. The 
South didn’t furnish a thing for that 
funeral but the corpse and the hole- 
in-the-ground!” 

Another host newspaper, the At- 
lanta Journal, was represented by 
James M. Gray, president; H. H. 
Cabaniss, business manager, and 
Charles Atkinson, advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Gray, stately, dignified, of 
commanding stature, was a prominent 
a ply Fin rg Fomtowy Ten-year growth of SNPA shown by this 1914 photograph. 
active in politics, Governor and (I 
think) United States Senator. Mr. 
Cabaniss was the “life of the party” 
in the very best sense. He enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance and was friendly, 
helpful and an able newspaper man. 
He and Major Hemphill furnished 
much entertainment for the members. 
Both were witty and quick in repartee 
and “poked fun” at each other, when- 
ever together, “revealing” their re- 
spective weaknesses, real and imagin- 
ary—chiefly imaginary—to the a ee 
of those assembled. Major Hemphi - = Ge 
insisted the correct pronunciation of ae — — 
Mr. Cabaniss’ name was CaBANiss, sg — wee — 
and its pronunciation by the Major CIE. S Re : — 


provoked many of their friendly and 


entertaining passages at arms. Charlie «t L , ; 
Atkinson, later to become chief ex- a ne : 
ecutive of the Journal, assisted fully i — 


in the extension of the hospitality of 


Atlanta. * € f 
Edgar M. Foster was business man- ‘ 
ager of the Nashville Banner, a power- Vhi OPT (Ff 





JACKSONVILLE 
RETAIL SALES FEBRUARY "43 
4 over "42 











Duval County 





1942 RETAIL SALES 
$94,692,000* 
INCREASE 1942 OVER 1941 


$5,022,000 


























ful influence in Tennessee. Edgar (he 

was somewhat near my own age. I a @ sinless 

— — pape hema youthful * Florida S at war---and RETAIL SAL - vm ARY “43 

publisher at this meeting, the young- : ‘ . KAY + over42 

est, I believe, with one exception) her 3 major markets and their trading pen, 

Edgar, as I was starting to say, was territories are humming with activity 52 penser 

an able newspaper man, forceful an cae A 

forthright and administered the af- weeks a year. —— piney) 

fairs of the Banner a. I = * Florida’s income $7,847,000 

lieve it was on this occasion he : : . 

rr oy dy Bly pent from pay rolls (without usual tourists) in 

— to — ep enns gating —_ 1942 overshadowed annual income in any 

ville. He was a nephew o jor . : 

E. B. Stahlman, owner of the Banner, year from tourist trade---and 1943 will be 

grandfather of the Stahlman “boys’ greater. New projects now under way 

who are the present owners of the h b ht th d age 

Banner and carry forward the tradi- ave brought thousands of additional 

tion of their grandfather’s ownership workers to Florida. 

and his intrepid and aggressive edi- . ' 

torial policies. I met Major Stahlman * And, mind you, this 

at the meeting of the association in reat civilian : : 

Nashville. He was a Confederate vet- & aay and buying power 

sua ened camuted ttt: bbe @ enamanie suffers no lull-season; it’s active 52 weeks 

of his service in the form of a de- a year....and all this is augmented by.... RETAIL SALES FEBRUARY ‘43 
t over "42 







cided limp. He was a cordial host to 


those attending the meeting in Nash- some military men, too. 





Dade County 






ville and gave his heartiest support : . . ’ 1942 RETAIL SALES 
to the association throughout his life. : : * This new rich market $1 63,243,000* 
a Stahlman was a stalwart of the with bank deposits up over 71% 1n "42 over Without benefit of usual rourist fay 'NCREASE 1962 OVER 190! 
old school, in the days of personal te Sa : income the trading territory of $4,292,000 
Seaspelinn uni waht teh tis om: 41 is reached through the columns of Miami, Jacksonville ond Tampa 
against any and all comers. Florida’s 3 great dailies... therr combined — : gery increase 
eee _ f in Retail Sales S reported 

aang | ee” —_ circulation gives you a complete and thorough ‘tom Director of the Census, 

’ ° Was! .C.*1942 § y 
Temple Graves, editor, and Royal coverage...at a low cost. of eke Sone @D omen meat” 'y 

. ° 8 € igei . 4 

Daniel, business manager, contributed 
its full share to the entertainment of 





the members. The News was a com- 
paratively new paper in Atlanta, hav- TAMPA 
ing been established only a year or : 
two. Both Col. Graves and Mr. nape 
a — been connected previously Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co Reynolds-Fitzgerald 
with Atlanta papers. Col. Graves was oe * 

‘Conthened on page 49) R. J. Bidwell C Pacific Coast Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., Atlanta A.S Suan Atlanta 


TRIBUNE %*® JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA TIMES-UNION %& MIAMI HERALD 


Repre 


me Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 
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e is a New 100,000 Market 
a | METROPOLITAN BATON ROUGE, 


LOUISIANA - 





lt ST ae 














* In the three fast moving years Baton Rouge, capital city State University is always a great buying power factor 
of Louisiana and chemical center of the deep South, has with 6,000 students and faculty members. 

witnessed a jump in population to over 100,000 in its metro- 

politan area,—all with money to spend. It's a rich market A Per manent Market 


worth going after. 
Baton Rouge's strategic location and natural advan- 


Baton Rouge—on the Mighty Mississippi—has be- tages assure a continuation of maximum employment and 
t come an increasingly important factor in Southern war income after the war. This makes Baton Rouge a doubly 

activity and industrial production. Greatly expanded in- important market for your products. You get immediate 

dustrial plants, devoted almost exclusively to the manu- and substantial sales results NOW and you are assured 

facture of materials for fighting the Axis, have provided continuous and profitable postwar volume. 

new jobs for thousands. River traffic has reached a new 

high. Army camps, air bases and Coast Guard activities Use these three Big Sales Producers in Baton 

have helped swell population and buying power. Agricul- Rouge—make them your super-salesmen in the 

tural products from the 20,000 farms in the Baton Rouge new 100,000 metropolitan market — Baton 

trade area have increased general income. And, Louisiana Rouge! 

EVENING * MORNING 
The John Budd Company, Representatives The John Budd Company, Representatives 


* soo wan me WI BO Seton” ‘ 
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Old North State Prospers 
With New War Industry 


No Longer Shackled by “One-Crop” Economy 
. .- Airplane Plant Rises Near Site 


Of First Flight 


By R. E. WILLIAMS 


NORTH CAROLINA long has been re- 

garded as a soundly established in- 
stitution and a progressive common- 
wealth. North Carolinians are more 
than 99% native born; strains lead 
back chiefly to Anglo Saxon origin. 
There are deep channels of Scotch, 
Irish, English through which the pro- 
gressive spirit of the Tar Heel state 
surges. 

There are some areas where one still 
may hear sung the ballads of Eliza- 
bethan England, and the speech of that 
day spoken with surprisingly reminis- 
cent flavor. The sturdy pride of home- 
land actuates these people. 

What is this state of such tradition- 
ally true strains doing in this year of 
battle for the things in which peoples 
of their background believe? 

They are not idle. The state which 
hitherto has drawn so richly from 
tobacco and cotton—often to the detri- 
ment of some land—has been setting 
up factories, converting establishments 
used for peacetime industry to war 
production, and reopening places 
which in the past have housed some 
operation that closed its doors. 

industry Expanding 

During 1942 a total of 51 new in- 
dustrial plants began operation in 
North Carolina. In addition to these 
new plants, 56 additions to existing 
plants were made. These new plants 
covered various fields, from hosiery 
manufacturing to airplane building. 
Seven new hosiery mills began busi- 
ness, one in each of the following 
towns: Charlotte, Kings Mountain, 
Greensboro, Naples, Elizabeth City, 
Hildebran, and Boiling Springs. Four- 
teen existing hosiery mills built addi- 
tions to their plants. 

Ten plants were started for produc- 
tion of cotton yarn and cloth, one 
each in the following towns: Maxton, 
Randleman, Laurinburg, Asheville, 
Stanley, Lynn, Monroe, Naples, Lin- 
colnton, and Charlotte. Twenty-five 
existing plants built additions to their 
facilities. 

Two rayon plants began business, 
one each in Greensboro and Charlotte, 
while additions were built to plants 
already in Enka, Newton, and Greens- 
boro. A glove manufacturing com- 
pany in Newton built an addition to 
its plant. A new shirt plant was put 
into operation in Polkton. 

In addition to the above, eleven new 
plants were placed in production, in- 
cluding those for fabrics, weaving, and 
processing, in the following towns: 
Lexington, Morganton, Statesville (2), 
Charlotte (3), North Wilkesboro, Tar- 
boro, Gastonia, and Raleigh. 

Additions to various plants in above 
fields were made in the following 
towns: Charlotte, Asheboro, Randle- 
man, Mount Holly, Henry River, Bel- 
mont, Fayetteville, Rutherfordom, 
Biscoe, Hickory, and Cliffside. 

New Chemical Production 


Chemical and allied products in the 
state were boosted by plants in the 
following towns: Pisgah Forest, Mor- 
ganton, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, and 
Carrboro. Conspicuous in this group 
were three plants of the National Car- 
bon Company, one of the nation’s 
premier industrial concerns. 

Three new machinery companies be- 


gan operations in the following towns: 
Kinston, Durham, and Greensboro. 

One new lumber company and two 
new transportation companies started, 
Greensboro and Burlington getting 
them. 

Food products got three new plants, 
one each going to the following: 
Yanceyville, Mocksville, Wilmington, 
and an addition to an existing plant 
went to Whiteville. 

West Jefferson got an addition to 
its briar products plant, while a moun- 
tain herb company built a plant at 
Hickory, a cotton gin company at 
Carrboro, and the United States Rub- 


EDI 


ber Company put a plant at Charlotte. 
Two new warehouses were built, one 
at Kings Mountain and one at Char- 
lotte, while Durham got a new tobacco 
shed plant. 


Payrolls Up $20,000,000 
In terms of money the above new 
plants and additions approximate 
$30,000,000. They are expected to em- 
ploy about 20,000 workers, with an 
annual pay roll of $20,000,000. 


Outstanding among the new indus- 
tries in the state is the Fairchild air- 
craft plant at Burlington which plans 
to launch the first plane ever manu- 
factured in North Carolina into the 
skies in the early summer. As the first 
successful flight of an airplane was 
made in North Carolina, from the 
dunes at Kitty Hawk in 1903, this 
manufacturing plant is regarded with 
more than commercial interest. 

Another development tied in with 
the war consciousness is the reawak- 
ened efforts to mine North Carolina’s 
ores. More than a billion tons of 
olivine are accessible to surface opera- 
tion. As this is a source of magnesium, 
toughest of the light metals, an indus- 
try that should outlive the war clouds 
is expected in this state. 
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New Mineral Developments 
North Carolina has deposits, large » 
small, of more materials than ay 
found in any other state in the unig, 
Various causes have affected mininy 
operations in the state, but it is fg 
that several old mines will reopen 
addition to some already reopened, ani 
it is possible that some of these ming 
will operate after the war. The stay 
already produces more than half th 
mica produced in the United State 
Not much of the world’s supply 
mica is clear, flat, and flawless enoug, 
for use by radio and electric industy 
for insulation. In some areas of Nort, 
Carolina 70% of the mica meets th 
most rigid requirements. 
Sponge iron has come in for a greg 
deal of effort on the part of the De. 
partment of Conservation and Devel. 
opment. This iron can be produced i 
furnaces of less than half the heat re. 
quired for solid ingots, and it hy 
proved superior to scrap iron in th 
making of steel. The sponge ir 
possible from North Carolina deposit 
can therefore help relieve any short. 
age in scrap, resultant on heavy sale 
of scrap to Japan during the perio 
that marked preparation for the Jap. 
(Continued on page 30) 








CITY POPULATION 
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Chath All the Facts 
and youll find that 


RALEIGH 


Is One of the Most Important | 
Markets in the South—the *47th 
Market in the United States! 





+ Plus+ 





COVER THIS GREAT MARKET WITH ONE PAPER... 


The News and Observer 


Josephus Daniels, Publisher 











DAILY CIRCULATION 


73.3706 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 





A TREMENDOUS 
TRADING AREA 


Raleigh, N. C. 








A.B.C. Audit 
For 12 Months 
Ending 
Dec. 31, 1942. 








Represented Nationally by 


The Branham Company 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


63.929 








* Sales Management, 
Survey of Buying Power 








SOUTHEAST 


THE 
CHARLOTTE 
MARKET 


HAS 


The Most Concentrated 
Textile Industrial Trading Area... 


Charlotte Trading Area Total 

; ABC 6! Mile Radius 

Hn weeny 1940 - 100,899* 901,412 1,002,311 
Industrial Plants (Jan. 1, 1943) ' 251% 1,255 1,506 


industrial Workers (Jan. 1, 1943) | 19,300** 143,100 162,400 


Industrial Pay Rolls ) sono g 
Annual Value Manutactured Products 
Retail Sales 1942 


$23,190,000** 
$70,450,000** 
$75,000,000 


*1940 U. S. Census—Present estimate 103,000 (Chamber of Commerce) 
**Includes Mecklenburg County. 

Other figures from Observer Statistical Department, based on U. S. Census reports aid Observer surveys. 
The above figures cover all of the twenty-five centers wholly or partially within the ABC trading radius. 


$150,400,000 
$617,889,000 
$225,000,000 


$173,590,000 
$688,339,000 
$300,000,000 





Since Pearl Harbor most industries in Charlotte and its market have been on a 24 hour, 7 days a week, basis with a 34% increase in pay 


rolls due to increase in number of workers and increase in wages. 


There are 1,506 industrial plants in this area. Manufactured items include cotton seed oil, wood pulp, lumber, flooring, asbestos. bricks, 
burlap, cotton goods, cotton goods machinery, silk hosiery, chemicals, dyestuffs, rayon, furniture, structural steel, blankets, feeds, flour, 
agricultural imp:ements and many other items. There are more textile plants in this area than in any other in the South. 

The Charlotte Observer is the only newspaper that completely covers this rich market. 


Che Charlotte Observer 


LEADS 
IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 


—first in America—No other newspaper (morning or evening) pub- 
lished in the United States in a city of comparative size has a 
circulation equal to that of The Charlotte Observer. 


—leads all newspapers in the Carolinas in all divisions of advertising— 
local and national display and classified. 


—leads its evening contemporary in circulation—in Charlotte (home 
delivered) by 16%, in the suburban area by 82%—and has more 
than double total circulation.* 


—leads its evening contemporary in all divisions of advertising—local 
by 33%—national by 206%—and classified by 114%. The Observer 
carried approximately 60% more total advertising in 1942**. 


The Observer is proud of the fact that it has been a member of the 
SNPA since that organization's first year and on the occasion of its 
40th Anniversary we extend hearty congratulations to an organization 
that has contributed effectively to the progress of Southern newspapers. 


*Last available ABC Publisher’s Statement—9-30-42 
**Source . . . Editor & Publisher, 1942 Tabuletions. 


- CHARLOTTE 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
CENTER 


In addition to being an important retail center, Charlotte is 
one of the largest wholesale distributing centers in the 
Southeast—Annyal Volume Exceeds $310,000,000. 








The Observer’s 


CIRCULATION GROWTH 


In 5-Year Perieds Since 1920 


Daily Sunday 
20,909 

36,685 

49,258 

61,954 

91,747 

113,000 


This unusual record was accomplished by steadily 
improving the excellence of this newspaper’s news 
and feature services. 


Significant is the fact that since 1920 Charlotte’s pop- 
ulation has increased 122%, while The Observer in- 
creased its circulation 389%. 




















Che Charlotte Observer 


The Foremost Newspaper of the Two Carolinas 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


National Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley, Nev York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Tennessee River System Opens 
New Vistas For Great Area 


Electrical Energy, New Crops, New Mines, 


New Factories Rise, Flood Damage Ends, 
As Dam Network Nears Completion 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY, one of 

the great regions of the South, has 
made tremendous strides forward 
during the past decade in the devel- 
opment of a more favorable balance 
between agriculture and industry and 
toward a more profitable utilization 
of its many natural resources. 

In a sense, the region is now begin- 
ning to come into its own. Unlike its 
position in World War I, the Valley 
today is a substantial contributor to 
the industrial mobilization of the na- 
tion for war, just as it has always been 
a tremendous contributor of courage- 
ous manpower during this and earlier 
struggles. 

All over the Valley, giant plants are 
humming with the production of 
aluminum for airplanes, war chemi- 
cals such as phosphorus for smoke- 
screens, incendiary bombs, and tracer 
bullets, airplanes and airplane parts, 
army clothing, rubber tires and in- 
gredients of synthetic rubber, ships’ 
boilers, and many other items for the 
armed forces all over the world. 

A large proportion of the nation’s 
aluminum for airplanes comes from 
two plants in the Valley, one of them 
the largest aluminum plant in the 
world, whose production is based on 
the waterpower resources of the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries, the 
fourth largest river system in the 
country in point of stream flow. With- 
out this power, developed by the 16 
dams of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the 5 dams of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, the 
United States plane production pro- 
gram, outstripping that of any other 
country on the globe, could not have 
been projected on its present scale. 

Broad Program Justified 

One of the major reasons why the 
Tennessee Valley and its adjoining 
areas have been able to make a heavy 
contribution to the nation at war is 
the fact that for the past 10 years, be- 
ginning in 1933, it has been the scene 
of a pioneer movement in integrated 
development participated in by the 
Federal Government through the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, by state and 
local governments, by educational in- 
stitutions, by farm organizations, and 
by private business. 

As a result of this development, in 
which the TVA was given responsi- 
bility for seeing all of the problems of 
the Tennessee Valley in perspective 
and planning, building, guiding, and 
coordinating in efforts toward their 
solution, the region has had an ample 
supply of electric power for its war 
factories, the Tennessee River has 
been opened up for river commerce 
which has grown five-fold since 1933, 
danger of disruption from floods has 
been reduced not only in the Ten- 
nessee Valley but in those of the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers as well, 
farm productivity has progressed 
toward a more profitable and stable 
basis, and advances have been made 
in utilizing the tremendous mineral, 
forest, and other resources. 

Manufactures Expanded 

The results have been highlighted 
by the war, but they were already 
being evidenced before the war began. 

In manufacturing, for example, fig- 
ures of the U. S. Census of Manufac- 


tures shows that in 1939 the 122 coun- 
ties in seven states that lie within 
the Tennessee watershed had experi- 
enced a greater growth since 1933 than 
the Southeast or the United States as 
a whole in number of manufacturing 
plants, number of wage _ earners, 
amount of wages paid, value of prod- 
ucts, and in value added to raw ma- 
terials by manufacturing. 

The number of manufacturing 
plants in these counties increased be- 
tween 1933 and 1939 from 1,348 to 
2,069, or more than 53%; the number 
of wage earners from 98,122 to 139,- 
074, or nearly 42%; the amount of 
wages from $60,747,000 to $112,210,000, 
or nearly 85%; the value of products 
from $311,184,000 to $617,318,000, or 
more than 98%; and the value added 
by manufacture from $157,712,000 to 
$296,684,000, or 88%. 

In each of these categories, the Ten- 
nessee Valley has outstripped not only 
the southeastern region — Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia—as a whole, but the entire 
United States as well. 

In comparison to the increases in 
the Tennessee Valley, the Census of 
Manufactures for the country as a 
whole shows a 30% increase in manu- 
facturing plants since 1933; a 30% in- 
crease in number of wage earners; a 
73% increase in amount of wages; an 
81% increase in value of products; 


and a 70% increase in value added by 
manufacture. 

The Southeast, of which the Ten- 
nessee Valley is a part, showed a 
growth, according to the census, ap- 
proximately midway between the two 
extremes. 

Growth Not Yet Finished 

The figures are encouraging, but 
they are far from indicating that the 
Tennessee Valley region has arrived. 
Much of the increased manufacturing 
is represented by semi-finished manu- 
factured materials, the first processing 
of resources of the region, while but a 
very small percentage represents the 
production of finished goods in which 
the greater proportion of value is that 
added by manufacture, by the appli- 
cation of complex industrial processes 
and skills. 


There are still economic barriers to 
be hurdled, such as the freight-rate 
differentials between the Northeast 
(the so-called Official Territory) and 
the Southern and Western regions of 
the United States, which tend to keep 
these regions in a “colonial” status, 
contributing raw materials to the 
Northeast and purchasing back the 
high-priced finished materials made 
from them. 

As a single example, rates on pig- 
iron are the same in the Southern and 
Official Territories. But if Southern 
iron is shipped out in the form of steel 
plates, the manufacturer is under a 
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A striking view of the downstream face of the Tennessee Valley Authority's Hiwassee 
Dam in western North Carolina. 


29% freight rate handicap; if it goes 

into a tractor, the rate is 40% higher; 

in the form of common mechanics’ 

tools, it pays a 51% differential. 
More Research Needed 


There is a serious need also for a 
further development of research, di- 
rected at the specific problems of the 
southeastern region. For, generally 
speaking, the great private industria] 
research organizations direct their ac- 
tivities toward the interests of the in- 
dustrial organization of the Northeast, 
simply because it is these organiza- 
tions which operate there which are 
able to finance such research. 

There is, of course, research going 
on throughout the South, in engineer. 
ing and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and in private industry, but the 
volume of such activity is still rela- 
tively low compared to the urgent 
need of the region to know more about 
the extent and character of its raw 
materials and the uses to which they 
can be put. The continuation and in- 
crease of such work is an integral 
part of the broad program of regional 
development which began 10 years 
ago. 

It is one of the hopes of the post- 
war future. A sound start has been 
made in development, conservation, 
and wise use of economic resources of 
the region. When the war is over, 
the region will have new tools to work 
with—a large amount of electric power 
which can be diverted to peacetime 
production, a new navigation channel, 
and wartime plants, many of which, 
it is hoped, can be converted to peace- 
time use. Already there are encour- 
aging signs of developments in the 
heavy chemical, light metals, and plas- 
tics fields. 

River the Master Key 

The core of the regional develop- 
ment is the Tennessee River, which is 
finally coming into its own. Its poten- 
tialities have been recognized for 
more than a century, since the flat- 
boats and keelboats of the pioneers 
used it as an artery of commerce with 
the interior and the Gulf Coast and as 
a highway for settlement of the West. 

Efforts to develop it on any compre- 
hensive scale did not commence until 
World War I, when the U. S. Govern- 
ment constructed a large munitions 
development at Muscle Shoals and 
commenced the construction of Wil- 
son Dam for the dual purpose of pro- 
viding electric power for the nitrate 
plant and backing the water over the 
Shoals to provide a navigable channel. 

The Muscle Shoals development laid 
the groundwork for the current pro- 
gram for controlling the river, which 
commenced in 1933. Now the river is 
approaching its full usefulness. Out 
of the powerhouses of the 11 multi- 
purpose dams which the TVA has 
constructed, plus steam plants and the 
smaller dams which had made a be- 
ginning of development on the tribu- 
taries, comes a power supply of near- 
ly 10 billion kilowatt hours annually 
to turn the wheels and heat the fur- 
naces of the factories, to modern coh- 
veniences into 450,000 homes, and to 
increase the productiveness of farms 
throughout the Valley and the adja- 
cent regions. 

Electricity Opened Resources 

The development of a huge pool of 
electric energy has made it possible to 
open up a great many of the resources 
of the region to manufacture, as for 
example, the establishment of two 
large chemical plants in middle Ten- 
nessee based on the phosphate re- 
sources of that section, and other 
plants for production of ferro-alloys, 
manganese, rubber goods, tire fabrics, 
chemicals, carbon electrodes (for elec- 
tric furnaces), machine parts, 
scores of other products. 


The national defense program which 
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THE BEST D-A-M 
MARKET IN THE WORLD! 


Knoxville is the focal point of the giant network of Dams constructed 
and operated by the Tennessee Valley Authority. Norris Dam, Chero- 
kee, Douglas, Ft. Loudoun, Fontana, Appalachia, Ocoee and other TVA 
Dams are turning the Tennessee Valley into an industrial area that wil! 
overshadow any area in the world. 


Knoxville is the capitol of TVA. Here its great offices and thousands 
of skilled personnel direct the vast activities that are building a mam- 
moth industrial Empire which is the envy of the world, an industrial area 
that will be the dominant force in our future life during the post-war era. 


Manufacturers are giving their messages to the population of this great 
market through the advertising columns of The Knoxville News-Senitnel. 
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TVA System Opens 
New Vistas for South 


continued from page 16 





got under way in 1940 and the war 
program which followed the attack on 
Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, brought 
a rapid industrial construction and 
expansion program which would have 
been impossible without the existence 
of this supply of electric power plus 
the ability of the TVA to construct 
and bring new dams and power plants 
into production on record-breaking 
schedules. 

Beginning in the summer of 1940, 
the TVA, with a well-organized and 
seasoned construction set-up already 
on the ground and with the essential 
information as to power sites and 
power needs at its fingertips, was able 
to undertake an emergency program 
of construction that included Chero- 
kee Dam; Watts Bar Steam Plant, 
which is one of the largest in the 
South; four new dams on the Hiwassee 
River system, which is tributary to 
the Tennessee; Douglas Dam on the 
French Broad River; and Fontana 
Dam in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. 

Records in Dam Building 

In closing two of the dams, Cherokee 
in slightly more than 16 months and 
Dougias in less than 13, the Au- 
thority established successive world 
records for projects of that size. As 
a result of this ability to procure new 
supplies of power quickly, the Tenn- 
essee Valley was able to expand and 
add to its plant capacity quickly in 
order to meet wartime needs. Thus, for 
example, one of the largest aluminum 
plants in the world was able to under- 
take a three-fold expansion to speed 
up production of sheets for airplanes, 
while construction of an entirely new 
aluminum plant likewise was based 
on TVA power. 

Besides the large electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical plants op- 
erated by private industry in the Val- 
ley, the TVA is operating a large plant 
employing 3,100 persons for production 
of ammonium nitrate, elemental phos- 
phorous of munitions grade, calcium 
carbide for synthetic rubber, and—to 
the extent facilities are not needed for 
these products—highly concentrated 
phosphatic fertilizers, both for use in 
the wartime food program at home and 
for Lend-Lease shipment abroad, 
where one shipload of TVA phosphates 
applied on the land equals several 
shiploads of foodstuffs. 

Medera inland Waterway 

But power is far from the only con- 
tribution of the river, for the TVA 
dams have opened it up as a modern 
inland waterway for nearly four- 
fifths its length; completion of the 650- 
mile waterway to standard depth for 
barges of nine-foot draft awaits only 
completion of two more dams, Ken- 
tucky near the mouth and Fort Lou- 
doun, which will raise the upper 
reaches to Knoxville, Tenn. 

Despite the fact that it is not com- 
pleted, the waterway is already mak- 
ing itself felt in the economic develop- 
ment of the region, and particularly 
during wartime when other means of 
transportation are burdened with 
freight. The river has become a 
military highway for the transporta- 
tion of jeeps, army ambulances and 
other vehicles, and other war ma- 
terials. More than 2,000 vehicles were 
unloaded from a single barge tow at 
a northern Alabama port. At the same 
time, the river is carrying coal econ- 
omically to the TVA and other war 
plants in the region. The waterway 
in 1942 carried 180 million ton-miles 
of traffic, or five times as much as it 
carried in 1933. Moreover, the charac- 
ter of the freight has changed to in- 


clude such new items as gasoline and 
other petroleum products, steel and 
iron products, and wheat and corn 
from the Middle West. A flour mill at 
Decatur and a grain elevator at Gun- 
tersville were established almost solely 
on the strength of low-cost water 
transportation on the Tennessee. 
Flood Damage Limited 

At the same time that it provides 
nagivation and power, the system of 
dams offers an increasing protection 
against floods by storage of water in 
reservoirs so that locally constructed 
protection works can handle diminish- 
ed flood peaks. In a recent flood, the 
highest December flood in 60 years, 
the system reduced a flood height at 
Chattanooga by 3% to 4 feet and saved 
a million dollars in damage. More- 
over, benefits on the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers will be very sub- 
stantial, with the value of control by a 
single dam, Kentucky, only a_ short 
distance above the confluence with the 
Ohio, estimated to be worth some 
$200,000,000, or almost double the cost 
of the dam. 

The river control projects are the 
sole responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through TVA, but the re- 
lated program on the land is a co- 
operative one. For example, the 
power produced by the dams and 
allied steam plants is distributed to 
more than 500,000 consumers—residen- 
tial, commercial, and _  industrial— 
through 128 municipal and co-opera- 
tive electric systems at rates which 
save their customers about $10,000,000 
annually. Residential consumption of 
electricity is 50% higher in the TVA- 
served area than in the country as a 
whole, and this increased consump- 
tion has been reflected, prior to the 
curtailment caused by the war, in the 
sale of $18,500,000 worth of electric ap- 
pliances by private dealers throughout 
the area in a single year. 

In agriculture, a strong start has 
been made toward improvement of the 
soil and placing agriculture on a more 
permanent basis. More than 20,000 
farmers in the Tennessee Valley are 
actively engaged in test-demonstra- 
tion programs in which they use TVA- 
produced highly concentrated phos- 
phatic fertilizers in soil-building cover 
crops, which protect land from erosion 
and leaching of its fertility. The pro- 
gram is a cooperative one, adminis- 
tered by the State Extension Services 
of the land grant universities and by 
county agents in the various localities. 
As an example of what is being ac- 
complished in making farming more 
productive and profitable, it was found 
that between 1934 and 1939 milk pro- 
duction in 64 Tennessee counties 
which had test-demonstrations in- 
creased by 230 gallons per 100 acres 
of open land, while the increase in the 
remaining counties was only 30 gal- 
lons. On 163 Kentucky farms, pasture 
requirements per animal decreased 
from 3.7 acres to 1.7 acres. These ex- 
amples are multiplied many times as 
a result of the 20,000 test-demonstra- 
tions in the Valley which are seen and 
followed by other members of soil 
conservation groups. 

Research Opens New Fields 

A program of regional research like- 
wise has proved an economic spur to 
the region. Such research is usually 
the result of cooperative effort, as 
in the development of an improved 
pressure cooker for cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil seeds by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the TVA, the 
Engineering Council of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Tri-State Cottonseed Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, and 
individual cottonseed mills. Manu- 
factured under license by three com- 
panies, 32 of the cookers have been 
installed in 13 mills. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What — No Boom? 


*% No, there’s no “boom” in Winston-Salem — you 
know what “boom” means — it’s the bubble that 
bursts with a bang—it’s the cause of “peaks and 


valleys” that make business statistics about a 
market hard to figure out! 


“Something is happening in Winston-Salem” — 


but it’s steady growth . . 
. growth that will reflect itself 


agriculture . . 
for years to come. 


in industry and 


% Sure, Winston-Salem is busy at war work... 
but the plants doing it will be plugging away at 


civilian needs .. . 
gotten. 


when all “booms” are for- 


— 


% As an advertiser you want a steadily growing 


market! 


That’s why it will pay you in SALES 


to investigate Winston-Salem now! 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 











GREATEST “SALES” STREET 
IN THE CAROLINAS 


The Carolinas’ Largest City 


Largest city between Atlanta and 
Richmond, Charlotte is the only city 
in the Carolinas with more than 100,- 
000 population. 


Industry and Commanications 


Center 


—Number One Retail Market in the 
Carolinas 

—Leading wholesaling and jobbing 
city in the Carolinas 

—Heart of Southern textile manu- 
facturing and equipment industry 

—Center of chemical and dyestuff 
production 

—Seat of Government agency dis- 
trict offices 

—Home of huge U. S. Rubber Co. 
plant (details subject to strict 
censorship) 

—Financial center of Carolinas 

—Transportation center for truck, 
railroad, bus and aviation routes 


The Charlotte News, largest evening 
newspaper in the Carolinas, enables 
advertisers to do a thorough job in 


this prosperous, progressive market. 


“SALES 
STREET 


CHARLOTTE.N.C 














THE CHARLOTTE NEWS 


Largest Evening Newspaper in The Carolinas 
Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday 


Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, Inc. 











MEP for apart io, 196: 
you must sell the 


NASHVILLE market 
to cover Tennessee 





\957,726 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE 


INCLUDES 36 OF 
THE 95 COUNTIES 


Nashville Banner Nashville Tennessean 
EVENING MORNING : SUNDAY 


OVER 155,000 COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Nashville, Tennessee 


Represented by The Branham Company 
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Mid-South Still Cotton Centre, 
Adds New Crops and Industry 


Memphis Area Vibrant with Production for War 
That Will Leave Many New Living 
Opportunities for Peace Times 


IN THE HEART of the Mississippi 

Valley, in Memphis, the metropolis 
of Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Southeast Missouri, startling 
events are taking place as a new econ- 
omy is created. 

Southern agriculture has new objec- 
tives. Industry has growing pains. 
A young giant is taking form, a colos- 
sus bred from the union of almost un- 
limited natural resources and from 
new processing industries to convert 
these raw materials into finished prod- 
ucts. 

The early wealth and prosperity of 
Memphis came from its one agricul- 
tural crop, cotton, which went to either 
English mills or to the northeastern 
part of the United States. But today 
the one-crop system has been changed 
by diversification, crop rotation, me- 
chanized farming and modern soil 
practices. 

In this section of the South, there is 
a rumbling of pounding hoofs of cattle 
—white-faced beef cattle—grazing on 
its own long-season pastures and fat- 
tening on Southern-grown feed. Pure 
bred gilts are replacing razorback 
hogs and dairy herds are growing to 
meet demands for butterfat. 

The hardwood logs or crudely cut 
timbers which were formerly shipped 
out are now used in Memphis to man- 
ufacture furniture, plywood, flooring, 
prefabricated houses, and many other 
finished products. 

Newspaper Led the Way 

Today, Memphis is not only the 
world’s largest market for cotton and 
hardwood lumber, but is also the 
world’s largest producer of hardwood 
charcoal and by-products of this in- 
dustry, as well as the South’s largest 
producer of chemicals, drugs and 
mixed feeds. With the erection of 
the proposed International Harvester 
Plant, Memphis will be the largest 
producer of farm machinery in the 
South. 

What brought about this agricul- 
tural renaissance and new industrial 
activity? 

The “Plant to Prosper” program, 
launched by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal in 1934, is largely responsible 
for the agricultural development, ac- 
cording to farm leaders of the Mid- 
South. 

The acceleration in industrial de- 
velopment can be attributed to the 
determination of Memphis to secure 
the full fruits of its abundant re- 
sources. This determination has been 
expressed in concerted efforts to pro- 
vide favorable industrial factors that 
will encourage new manufacturing 
plants. 

Memphis in 1943 is already an im- 
portant production center. It has 
about 600 industries covering two- 
thirds of the general classifications of 
manufacturing set up by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. Seventy-seven 
new manufacturers or military pro- 
jects have located in Memphis during 
the past three years. Only a few of 
products and to partly process tim- 
ber. Refinements in these industries 
these can be classed as strictly war 
projects that will cease operations 
when peace comes. 

Early Memphis industries were de- 


veloped principally to process cotton. 


gradually developed until today the 


raw material is converted in numerous 
plants straight through to the finished 
product. And, of course, some indus- 
tries were developed to serve local 
needs or to produce consumer goods 
for the local market. 

Improved transportation facilities 
increased the opportunity for Memphis 
plants to expand to meet the’ demands 
of increased purchasing power in the 
South—a purchasing power that grew 
because of more profitable agricul- 
tural methods and also because of the 
payrolls of the new and growing fac- 
tories themselves. 

Ideal Shipping Situation 

Memphis’ situation on the Missis- 
sippi River, with low cost barge ser- 
vice over the inland waterways to 
Kansas City on the west, Minneapolis 
and Chicago on the north, Louisville 
and Pittsburgh on the east, New Or- 
leans on the south and with ship-side 
connections on the Gulf, not only per- 
mits the importation of heavy raw ma- 
terials produced outside of the area 
but also provides inexpensive trans- 
portation of bulk products to distant 
markets. 

Seventeen rail lines operated from 
Memphis by 10 trunk line railroads 
and 60 motor freight lines over nine 
federal highways give Memphis ex- 
cellent competing service to every 
point in the United States. 


A comparatively new factor that has 
stimulated industrial growth is TVA 
power, available to manufacturers at 
less than one cent per KWH, and 
natural gas at low cost. This electric- 
ity and gas, combined with an almost 
unlimited supply of pure, soft artesian 
water a few hundred feet below the 
surface, give Memphis manufacturers 
the lowest combined utility costs in 
the country. 

Manpower Abundant 

An abundant supply of native-born 
labor, both white and black, and favor- 
able labor relations have minimized 
manpower problems. 


Memphis is industrially minded. Its 
business men and public officials rec- 
ognize the need for industrial growth 
to balance agriculture and insure a 
stable economy. Tax laws and indus- 
trial regulations have been designed 
to encourage manufacturing. Mem- 
phis is free of the “rackets” that 
plague business in many localities. 

Ford, Firestone and Fisher Body 
were among the first large branch 
plants producing entirely new types of 
products in this area to locate in Mem- 
phis. They have expanded their op- 
erations. 

Chemicals, commercial fertilizers 
and pharmaceuticals are important 
products of Memphis manufacturing 
today. In fact, Memphis is the largest 
center in the South for these indus- 
tries. : 

Before the war, there were few ma- 
chine and metal working plants in the 
Memphis area. Today, not only are 
there numerous tool and die shops 
turning out the highest precision work, 
but plants to fabricate aluminum for 
aircraft, shell forging, drop forge 
plants and steel casting operations 
have been developed by existing plants 
or have moved here. Chronometer 
parts, machine guns and numerous 
other mechanical devices are being 
produced in quantities for war needs. 
Precision lenses for binoculars are 
now manufactured in Memphis. A 
dozen new small machine shops have 
been developed by local concerns to 
turn out sub-contracts for bits and 
pieces. Much of this new industry 
developed by local capital has proven 
what it can do in war and is deter- 
mined to continue production in 
peacetime. 

Several large Army storage depots 
and two huge government hospitals 
have been established and will be 
permanent fixtures. Memphis, with 
the medical college of the University 
of Tennessee and many large civilian 
hosnitals, is one of the medical centers 


of the South. 


Because of transportation facilitie, 
and its geographical position, Mem. 
phis is one of the prime distribu 
centers of the United States and j, 
the location of many warehouses anj 
sales offices. A large national many. 
facturing concern without some fom 
of representation in Memphis is the 
exception rather than the rule. The 
history of these distributing operations 
is one of a natural growth from sale 
office to warehousing operations t 
branch plants and there is evidenge 
that this evolution will continue. 


Natural Resources in Plenty 


What of the future of industry jp 
the Memphis area? 

Purchasing power is growing in the 
South, with Memphis in the approx. 
imate center. The war has given ip- 
dustry a great boost in developing 
new skills and new industries pro. 
ducing the tools and machines and 
other new products necessary to sup- 
ply and encourage additional indus. 
tries. The natural resources of the 
future for industrial use—resources 
that are not exhausted but that repeat 
each year—are here in abundance. 


“If a fraction of the money spent 
on agricultural subsidy was spent on 
agricultural research, not only would 
the problem of farm surpluses be 
solved, but it would be unnecessary 
to restrict crop acreage.” The truth 
of this statement, made in Memphis 
during 1939 by the agricultural engi- 
neer of a major industry, has been 
emphasized by the necessities of war. 

The repeating agricultural crops, 
when properly treated by chemical 
processes, have proved to be the new 
sources of critical materials during the 
war. Organic chemists and chemur- 
gists have been driven to rush to com- 
pletion methods of directly converting 
plant life into finished products, by- 
passing the slow conversion heretofore 
carried on by nature. One of the sim- 
plest examples of this is petroleum 
produced from the decomposition oi 
plant life of past ages. Today, chem- 
ists convert organic matter directly 
into the chemicals produced from 
petroleum. 

The cotton business is still Mem- 
phis’ prime assets, and the war has 
served to emphasize this city’s unchal- 
lenged position as a spot cotton market 
—the largest anywhere. 

Spot. sales in Memphis were 3,500- 
545 bales for the seasonal year ending 
July 31, 1942, according to the U. § 
Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration. 

(Continued on page 32) 











Mechanical cultivation of cotton field near Memphis. The trac -- ba- replaced the mule on many plantations in this section 


of the Mid-South. 
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Distinction 





The Southern City Most Likely to Succeed 


The two factors which indicate a city’s progressiveness and growth, and determine its chance for suc- 
cess in the postwar era, are population growth and an increase in bank deposits. Chattanooga meets 
or ik both of these requirements, showing an estimated population gain of 18,000 between April 1, 1940, and 
inchal- May 1, 1942; and an increase of thirty million dollars in bank deposits at the close of the current year. 





ue Complete Coverage for an Ever-Growing Market 


This picture of increased population and bank deposits is highlighted by the fact that 35,000 persons 
are now engaged in war work at good wages, in addition to thousands already gainfully employed, boost- 
ing the per capita buying power in Chattanooga to an all-time high. The Chattanooga Morning 
Times and The Chattanooga Evening News-Free Press cover this market completely and exclusively, 
offering the advertiser one of the most attractive and resultful markets in the South today. 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION 
COMBINED DAILY 
TIMES & NEWS-FREE PRESS TIMES, SUNDAY 


103,393 71,312 


A. B. C. AUDIT REPORT FOR PERIOD MAY 11, 1942, TO SEPT. 30, 1942. 





CHATTANOOGA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AGENTS FOR 


Che Chattaunona Cimes The Chattanooga News-Free Press 


National Advertising Representatives ter Both Papers 
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Southwest Adds War Industry 


To Great Farm Resources 


New Mineral and Chemical Plants 
Promise Permanent Values... 
Agriculture Also Changing 


By VICTOR SCHOFFELMAYER 
Agriculture-Science Editor, Dallas Morning News 


THE great Southwest—Texas, Okla- 

homa and New Mexico—a region 
possessed of possibly greater natural 
wealth than any other like territory is 
rapidly changing from a long estab- 
lished agricultural economy to one of 
gigantic industrial expansion. 

Under impetus of war, the latent 
productive capacity of an empire, 
which for a century expressed itself 
largely in vast cattle herds and vaster 
cotton fields, is being mobilized today 
by a brave pioneering people into an 
all-out effort to assure early victory. 

The significance of the industrial 
development now under way in the 
Southwest will doubtless have to be 
reckoned with in the after war period 
—considering favorable geographic 
location, a mild climate, access to tide- 
water and other natural advantages. 

Began with Oil Boom 

The industrial trend of Texas and 
the adjacent Southwest began with the 
discovery of the world’s greatest oil 
fields in the 20’s and 30’s, but it took 
the present world war to give the 
movement its current momentum and 
new orientation. 

Those not familiar with what is 
happening in Texas and Oklahoma 
may be astonished to learn that a 
digest of industrial installations and 
expenditures comes to the tidy sum 
of nearly five billion dollars. The lat- 
est figure from authentic sources is 
$4,937,000,000, of which Texas’ indus- 
trial development alone represents an 
approximate investment of $3,877,000,- 
000, or nearly four billions. 

Oklahoma shows an investment in 
war industries of just under one bil- 
lion dollars ($960,000,000), and New 
Mexico $100,000,000. 

For the South as a whole, the war 
has set up industries with an approx- 
imate investment of $16,300,000,000 for 
the thirteen states usually termed as 
constituting the South. 

For the whole nation the war indus- 
tries investment is conservatively set 
at some $115,100,000,000. 

Wear Smashes Traditions 

The war effort is rapidly smashing 
established traditions. 

Industries, which were not dreamed 
of a dozen years ago, are becoming 
commonplace in Texas. Chemistry 
along with the most highly developed 
research in almost every field of raw 
material and processing is bringing to 
the Southwest full-fledged activities 
developed under their own war mo- 
mentum. 

A region heretofore short of large 
industries, barring the petroleum pro- 
cessing and a few other types, sud- 
denly supplies indigenous workers to 
huge plants, who without previous 
training nevertheless are helping to 
smash national production figures with 
startling regularity. 

Cotton farmers, sons of the ranches 
and wide open spaces, men and women 
of village, town and city, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, are making their 
contribution to America’s supreme 
war effort in a state which not long 


ago was believed destined to remain 
largely rural. 

With the discovery a quarter cen- 
tury ago of the world’s greatest depos- 
its of petroleum in East, West and 
South Texas, and similar discoveries 
in Oklahoma and smaller areas of New 
Mexico, the foundations were laid for 
a gradual shift of Northern and East- 
ern industries to the great Southwest. 
Cheap fuel and power are basic to the 
expansion and maintenance of major 
industrial enterprises. 

The discovery of oil made possible 
for the Southwest’s educational insti- 
tutions, its universities and colleges, 
to devote greater attention to the new 
sciences and to technical equipment. 
A broadening of the thinking of Texas, 
Oklahoma and other Southwestern 
people resulted both from stepped-up 
educational processes as well as from 
the steady infiltration of outside blood 
and newer influences from the East, 
North and even the West. 

Network of Industries 

Today many a cotton field, many a 
forest and many a grassy plain is 
transformed into a site housing a series 
of integrated industries, at which any- 
where from 10,000 to 40,000 may be 
working. 

Towns have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in areas where peace and quiet, 
if not actual stagnation, prevailed. 

Almost overnight iron furnaces and 
huge plants to manufacture Steel 
plates and other structural materials, 
have been set up in areas scarcely 
conscious of the wealth which Mother 
Nature had bestowed upon them. 

Because Texas leads the nation in 
petroleum production, with a total of 
around 500,000,000 barrels (exceeded 
considerably in 1941), it was self-evi- 
dent that a chain of industries sooner 
or later should be attracted to utilize 
this abundant raw material. 


In fact, through new chemical re- 
search, the crude oil from the earth 
is about to become the miracle-work- 
ing raw material for which chemistry 
has long looked. Present indications 
are that by far greater values are 
stored in crude oil than mere gasoline 
—such rare new gases as butadiene 
and styrene, upon which our synthetic 
rubber industry is dependent—gases 
which are opening hitherto closed 
doors into wholly new chemical re- 
search which seems destined to bring 
even more startling changes to our 
industrial structure than we have ex- 
perienced up till now. 

City Populations Rise 

As a result of the coming of war 
industries, Texas population is rapidly 
increasing. Within the metropolitan 
limits of Houston there are today more 
than 650,000 people. Metropolitan 
Dallas is passing the half million mark, 
with another 100,000 in adjacent boom 
towns with their thousands of war 
workers in airplane and other plants. 

Beaumont, which in 1940 had a pop- 
ulation of 59,061, points to a present 
total of 101,000, mostly shipyard work- 
ers in enormous plants along the 


Gulf Coast and the Neches River. 

Nearly 30,000 workers in three great 
shipyards are living in trailer towns 
staked out through the piny woods 
adjacent to Orange, which in 1940 had 
only 7,472 inhabitants but today has 
35,000 more. 

Houston Area Leads 

Formerly peaceful small towns have 
mushroomed into large cities as not 
only workers in war industries, but 
soldiers by the tens of thousands oc- 
cupy miles of army camps. 
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tries in the Southwest is in the Hous. 
ton-Corpus Christi area where 

one billion dollars have gone into in. 
dustrial plants during the past eigh. 
teen months. 

Steel mills, shipyards, butadiene 
and rubber plants, high octane gasp. 
line refineries and other chemica] 
units, munitions and vast ordnance 
works, magnesium, sulphur and alkali 
plants, enlarged paper mills, expanded 
lumber operations and related enter. 
prises, are giving employment to hun. 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
and producing materials of war of 
staggering proportions. 

Southwest Texas—home of pine and 
hardwood forests—great petroleum 
and natural gas fields, cheap fuel and 
basic chemicals, has become a beehive 
of war activity. 

Synthetic rubber plants, using not 
only the refinery waste gases of the 
petroleum industry but natural gas— 
butadiene and styrene, probably grain 
alcohol from Texas crops—newsprint 
and kraft paper mills, using Southem 
yellow pine and hardwoods from 
nearby forests in increasing quantities, 
huge airplane factories making trainer 
and fighting planes and huge bombers 
by the thousands in plants that did not 
exist a year ago, shipyards shaping 
destroyers, speedboats and freighters 
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0.W. [ Makes Daily Use of The Dallas News: Editorials 
fof We Informatio as Supplemental Ammunition on tits 


Psychological Front 
Outside the U. S. 





“... The editorial page of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News is one of those being used daily 
by the Office of War Information to supply 

this supplemental ‘ammunition.’ 


“Editorials from The News and news- 
papers in seven other American cities, 
commenting on the global aspects of 
the war and the individual develop- 
ments, are digested and briefed each 
day. Telegraphed to the Overseas 
Branch, they then are made a part of 
the regular news programs beamed to 





all parts of the world in more than 
30 languages and dialects. 


“Thus we are telling the world, 
friend and enemy alike, not only 
what we are doing but what we 


are thinking.” 
* * # 


The Dallas News, in issue after issue 
of *T he Political Handbook of the World 
continues to be listed, the only news- 
paper in Texas . . . “most apt to be 
quoted abroad.” 


*Published by Harper & Brothers for 
Council on reign Relations, Inc. 





The 1943-1944 
Wartime Edition of 
Texas’ Great Reference Book 


In this streamlined, 320-page War Edition of 

The Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide ‘ 
will be told the factual story of Texas—her 
peputetion, natural resources brought up to date 

rom past issues . .. her outstanding war effort 

and preparations for the postwar era. 


Price: Paperbound, 60c a copy (75c by postpaid 
mail) ; Clothbound, $1.00 a copy ($1.15 by post- 









Off the Press, 
About April 21st 














paid mail) 
Order from The Dallas News, Publisher. 


a 


| She Dallas Morning News eee 


\ffiliates: Radio Stations WFAA and KGKO ~The Texas Almanac 
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by the hundreds, vast munition plants 
making TNT and other plants loading 
shells and making other armaments, 
new food processing industries, includ- 
ing dehydration of fruits and vege- 
tables, milk and eggs for the Army, 
Navy and Lend-Lease, magnesium ex- 
traction plants on the Gulf Coast as 
well as deep in the heart of Texas 
where a near-dolomite limestone is 
used along with potash from New 
Mexico—these and many other plants 
are working night and day on war 
orders converting such raw materials 
as crude oil, natural gas, limestone, 
pulpwood, cotton linters, gypsum, iron 
ore, sea water and many products of 
the farm, forest and ranch into the 
weapons of war. 
Texas Is Industrial Focus 

Of the major war enterprises set up 
in the Southwest, about 85% are 
located in Texas. 

An enumeration of these Texas war 
projects would be tiresome. 


By far the largest war industry is 
that of the $200,000,000 shipbuilding 
project — Consolidated Steel Com- 
pany’s Shipyards—at Orange, building 
destroyers. 

Second largest war industry in 
Texas is the Consolidated bomber 
plant at Fort Worth. 

Center of the large Texas airplane 
plants—trainers, fighters and bombers 
—is the Dallas-Fort Worth area, where 
possibly $200,000,000 are invested in 
existing plants. 

Fort Worth’s Consolidated bomber 
plant leads all aviation industries in 
Texas, with contracts for $170,000,000 
of war planes. 

Second largest aviation industry is 
that of North American Aviation, Inc., 
at Grand Prairie, near Dallas, with an 
investment of $35,000,000, producing 
trainers, fighters and more recently in 
its large new addition, B-24 bombers. 

Other aviation plants in the Dallas 
area are: Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Dallas and Continental Motors 
and Southern Aircraft Corporation, 
both at Garland. 


Shipyards Also Booming 


Greatest concentration of shipbuild- 
ing—convoy vessels, destroyers, speed- 
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boats and others—of course, is along 
the Gulf Coast from the Houston Ship 
Channel and Galveston docks, to 
Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur. 

Largest shipbuilding yards are at 
Orange. Other large shipbuilding 
yards follow: Livingston Ship Yards, 
Orange; Houston Shipbuilding Corp- 
oration, Irish Bend, employing 10,000; 
Pennsylvania Shipyards, Beaumont; 
Seabrook Yacht Corporation, Jennings 
Island; Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Brownsville. 

Four New Rubber Plants 

Texas is the home of four huge syn- 
thetic rubber plants—butadiene and 
styrene from petroleum refinery gases 
with complementary processing units 
to make actual rubber, extending from 
a concentration along the Gulf Coast 
to the High Plains near Amarillo, 
where natural gas is used instead of 
petroleum gas. 

At Port Neches is the state’s largest 
synthetic rubber plant, with an outlay 
of probably $50,000,000, producing 
butadiene in one unit, and in a $40,- 
000,000 complementary B. F. Goodrich 
unit making rubber. 

Near Houston is $30,000,000 Sinclair 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Dallas beckons, O Advertising Moham- 
meds! With Dallas incomes what they 
are, you'd be wise, advertising-wise to 
go to Dallas with your selling story or 


wartime message, remembering mean- 
while that The Dallas TIMES HERALD 
offers *32% more coverage in the Dal- 
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time growth. 


An A-1 area, says the Census Bureau, 
one of the six fastest-growing metro- 
politan counties in the nation, with 
the best prospects of retaining war- 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 


Represented by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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It’s wise to do your best 


selling job in Houston NOW! 
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GBOPOLITICS 


ssures Houston’s post-war prosperity 


* Geopolitics is a science 
based on the premise that 
geography chiefly deter- 
mines politics and econom- 


Ics. 





Arrer this war ends, a lot of markets will fold 
up—but not Houston. Look at the map! Geopolitics 
will tell you why ..... 

Houston is the Southwest’s outlet to the sea. It 
is the point where railroads, reaching far into the in- 
terior, meet coastwise and oceanic ship lanes. 


Look to Tomorrow’s Peace 


After this war ends, foreign trade will flourish as 
never before. Domestic water-borne freight will move 
in greater volume than ever before. 

These things will happen because the groundwork 
for them is being laid now, during the war, in our 
government’s construction of ships and in the form- 
ulation of new foreign trade policies based on new 
foreign political policies, born of this global war. 


Industry Is Moving Southward 


Meanwhile, industry continues to grow in the South- 
west—industry that is coming to stay. Yes, to stay. 
The war has merely stepped-up an established trend. 

And these broad bases for Houston’s post-war pros- 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


perity are ngt all . . . . Houston is the command post 
for the gigantic petroleum industry, at a time when 
our “three-dimensional” mechanized future promises 
to dwarf our “mechanized” past . . . . Houston is 
surrounded by a vast agricultural empire, at a time 

en our government has determined to “feed the 
world,” and much of this feeding will have to be done 
after the war ends. 


Indexes, Past and Present 


Houston’s population was big before Pearl Harbor 
(384,514 in the 1940 Census), and had grown faster 
than any other U. S. big city except Washington, D. 
C., in the ten years from 1930 to 1940 (31.5% in- 
crease). 

So Houston’s population growth to 502,- 
304 now (for the corporate city), according 
to War Ration Books No. 2 issued, is merely 
a war-caused acceleration of a normal 
trend. 

Houston’s retail sales were big—biggest. in the 
South—before Pearl Harbor ($193,965,000 in the 
1940 Census), and are now at a new all-time high. 

At the end of 1940, Houston’s pay rolls stood at 
104.6% of the peak year of 1929, and at the end of 
1942 stood at 185.4% of 1929! 


Think Deeply to See Clearly 
Yes, Houston, as a “war market” has all that any 
other “war market” has—bustling factories, busy peo- 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR THE 31ST CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 





ple, crowded stores.. But these are not the standards 
by which to judge a market. 
Think deeply! Think of Houston as a “post-war” 


market as well as a “war-time” market. 

Apply the shiny, new yardstick of Geopolitics to 
Houston—to get the true picture. Do this and you 
will see that Houston stands in the path of a Great 
Destiny . . . and offers you a Great and Lasting 
Opportunity ! 


THE CHRONICLE 


is THE newspaper in Houston 


The Chronicle delivers your message 
daily to 32.9% more Houston homes 
than the second Houston newspaper, 
and to 48.8% more Houston homes 
than the third Houston newspaper. 


(Sept. 30, 1942, ts te the A. B.C.) 
In 1942 The Chronicle published 61% 
more Total Advertising than the sec- 
ond Houston newspaper, and 166.7% 
more Total Advertising than the third 
Houston newspaper. 
(Media Records, Inc.) 

The Chronicle’s overwhelming leader- 
ship in Houston in both circulation and 
advertising has been continuous—year 
after year—for the past 30 consecutive 





years. 





TO SELL ...OR TELL... HOUSTON... BUY CHRONICLE 
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Refining Company, and a Goodyear 
$35,000,000 rubber conversion plant. 

Near Baytown is General Tire & 
Rubber Company’s large new rubber 
plant, while far up in the Texas Pan- 
handle, near Borger, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company operates a $40,000,000 
butadiene plant, using natural gas. 

Quarter Billion for Shells 

Ordnance plants in Texas represent 
a possible outlay of $250,000,000 and 
extend from the Gulf Coast to the Red 
River. 

Largest of these is the Lone Star 
Shell Loading plant at Texarkana, 
with an investment totaling approx- 
imately $80,000,000. The Blue Bon- 
nett Ordnance Plant at McGregor, 
near Waco, with an investment of 
$50,000,000 is second largest. Others 
are: Long Horn Ordnance Plant—in- 
vestment $23,000,000—at Karnak, near 
Marshall; Baytown Ordnance Plant, 
$20,000,000 investment, at Texas City; 
San Jacinto Ordnance Plant with $15,- 
000,000 invested, at Houston; the Red 
River Ordnance Plant at Texarkana 


with $11,000,000 investment, and the 
Pan-Texas Ordnance Plant, Amarillo. 


Magnesium Plants in Operation 


Two huge magnesium plants, with 
an estimated investment of $160,000,- 
000, are now in operation, one on the 
coast using seawater, while one in the 
interior of the state, near Austin, uses 
near-dolomite stone and potash from 
New Mexico’s Carlsbad mines. 

The two magnesium plants are the 
Dow Chemical Corporation at Freeport 
and the International Minerals & 
Chemical Company at Austin. 

Newest of Texas’ large industries is 
the making of steel, not only from 
scrap iron, but from native ores. 
Largest enterprise is the Lone Star 
Steel Company, with a capital invest- 
ment of $33,000,000 in Daingerfield, 
Cass County. Ore bodies are esti- 
mated to contain 200,000,000 long tons 
of ore in a half dozen East Texas 
counties. 

On the Houston Shipchannel is the 
Sheffield Steel Company with an in- 
vestment of $40,000,000, at present 
using scrap iron, but later to use 
native ores. 

At Port Arthur is the Texas Steel 
Manufacturing Plant. And at Dallas 
is Mosher’s Steel and Iron Company, 
and the Shredded Steel Company’s 
plant, capitalized at $1,000,000. 

El Paso’s Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion’s copper smelter is being enlarged 
at a cost of nearly $3,000,000. 

Bolivian tin ore is being processed 
at Texas City and at Galveston in the 
Western Hemisphere Tin Smelter 
($5,000,000) and Tin Processing Cor- 
poration, respectively. At Texas City, 
also is Longhorn Tin Processing Com- 
pany. 

Chemical Industries Expand 

Largest Texas chemical industry is 
that of the Toluol (Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. near Houston) with an 
outlay of approximately $40,000,000. 
Other large plants are: Monsanto 
Chemical Company at Galveston; Car- 
bide-Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
Galveston; Dow Chemical Company, 
making Thiokol at Freeport; Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corpora- 
tion plant, Fort Worth, with an invest- 
ment of $2,500,000, making a liquid 
catalyst for aviation gas. Freeport also 
is the sit of the large styrene plant 
capitalized at $28,000,000, an important 
element of synthetic rubber. 

Dozens of high octane aviation gas 
plants operate in all major oil pro- 
ducing areas of Texas. Most of these 
have been expanded to meet war 








needs. Still others are being con- 
verted to the production of butane 
and butylene gas for synthetic rubber 
production. 

Near Amarillo, a second large heli- 
um gas plant is nearly completed to 
provide lifting gas for Army and Navy 
dirigibles. 

Some of America’s largest carbon 
black plants are located near Borger 
in the Panhandle—carbon black being 
a basic ingredient of rubber tires and 
other war commodities. 

Texas Paper Mills 

Texas is the first state in the nation 
to use the common East Texas yellow 
pine as raw material for making news- 
print. At Lufkin, the $6,500,000 South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc., with a capacity 
of 50,000 tons a year, is supplying 
newspapers of four states. Its capac- 
ity is being doubled at present to 100,- 
000 tons, and a chemical unit is being 
nated, with an outlay of $2,500,000 in 
all. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
Houston, is a $15,000,000 paper mill 
using East Texas yellow pine at the 
rate of 200,000 tons a year to make 


slick magazine and other papers. 
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Expansion of the Texas lumber in- 
dustry to supply war’s demand sees 
600 large and small mills in operation 
with an annual cut of more than 
two billion board feet. 

Oklahoma Industries 

While Oklahoma has not shared in 
war industry allocations to the same 
extent as Texas, it nevertheless can 
point to some of the Southwest’s larg- 
est aviation plants and other enter- 
prises. 

Tulsa is the home of a $22,000,000 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation bomber 
plane assembly plant, employing sev- 
eral thousand workers. 

At Oklahoma City, Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation has a huge cargo plane 
factory producing sky-trains for the 
Army. The Army also has a tremen- 
dous repair depot near Oklahoma City. 
The combined payroll of the two 
plants is estimated at $120,000,000 a 

ear. 

” Among the large chemical plants are 
a 100-Octane refinery at Duncan, a 
greatly enlarged carbon black plant at 
Guymon, a 100-octane gas plant at 
Enid and similar plants at Oklahoma 


City and Ponca City. 






Eagle Picher Mining & Smelting 
Company’s zinc smelter at Henryettg 
has had a $2,000,000 recent addition to 
meet the rising demand for zinc and 
lead. 

Logical Development 

What is taking place in Texas and 
the Southwest is the logical expression 
of what had to come. Texas has long 
prided itself upon possessing more 
natural resources and raw materials 
needed by industry than any other two 
or three states. 

It is only necessary to remind the 
reader that Texas leads the nation in 
petroleum and natural gas production, 
in the output of sulphur and carbon 
black and magnesium, in the produc- 
tion of cotton, wool, mohair, cattle and 
grain sorghums, 

Texas lumber mills annually pro- 
duce 2,000,000,000 board feet, without 
interfering with the supply of young 
pines and gums as pulpwood for its 
two large paper mills. 

A reforestation and fire prevention 
program, inaugurated years ago, has 
kept the forests of East Texas in con- 
tinuous production. 


(Continued on page 28) 





To Whom It DOES Concern: 


No war-time secret is the change in Houston, the town that has excited men’s 
blood ever since it became the third largest United States port by digging a 
channel forty miles to the sea. 


The Nation knows Houston as the Oil Center of the World, Industrial Capital, 
World’s Largest Spot Cotton Market, Shipping Center and Livestock Market. 


Correct! But much has happened in Texas’ largest city during the past two 
eventful years — years which have seen Metropolitan Houston’s population 
exceed the half million mark. 


Shipbuilding industries employing more than 30,000 men . . . Synthetic rubber 
plants . . . Explosive factories . . . A vast new steel mill . . . Chemical manu 
facturing plants ... A massive tin smelter nearby. ... All of these and expanded, 
long-established industries herald a new and mightier era for Houston. 


With it has come an astonishing change in newspaper reading habits. Before 
the war, Houston’s average work-day was from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. Most every: 
body had free Saturday afternoons and Sundays. Today Houston’s mighty army 
of approximately 85,000 war workers is working “round-the-clock,” 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 


‘Thousands of Houstonians have discarded white collar jobs, put on overalls and 
joined the production line. Alongside old line workers and newcomers these 
thousands of men and women are working swing shifts and graveyard shifts 
from 3 P. M. to 7 A. M. 


Meanwhile, THE HOUSTON POST, the exclusive paper in the morning field, 
chock full with pictures and stories about war workers, arrives each morning 
at just the right time to be read by night-shift workers and day-time workers! 


In the home and on the office desk all day its many features and local news 
articles and analyses of the war keep it alive hours before and after its afternoon 
competitors are delivered after 3 P. M. 


AN ADVERTISER CANNOT COVER THE RICH HOUSTON MARKET 
WITHOUT THE HOUSTON POST! 


THE 


HOUSTON POST 


EXCLUSIVE IN THE MORNING FIELD 


W. P. HOBBY 
Publisher 


CHARLES C. MAES 
General Manager 


Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc., National Representatives 


OVETA CULP HOBBY 
Executive Vice-President 


A. E. CLARKSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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More recently, plywood is playing a 
basic part in the war effort—airplane 
wings and fuselages, among others— 
which has directed attention of manu- 
facturers to the vast reserves of East 
Texas pines and gums, which have 
largely escaped the wholesale cutting 
of young timber such as has gone on 
in the Deep South’s piny woods. 

Texas, which for 100 years has been 
largely agricultural, devoting itself at 
first to the ranching of millions of cat- 
tle on the short grass of prairie and 
plains, and supplementing that activity 
with cotton production, in which it led 
the nation with peaks of more than 
5,000,000 bales a year out of the 
South’s 15,000,000-bale average crop, 
is now definitely factory-minded. 

A program of enforced scarcity in- 
augurated by the Federal government 
in 1933 steadily reduced the Texas 
cotton acreage from 16,000,000 to less 
than 8,000,000 in 1942, thus greatly im- 
pairing the operation of the state’s 
facilities for mass production of not 
only cotton fiber but cottonseed, which 
168 oil mills converted into one of the 
world’s staple food products. 

New Farm Crops 

As cotton declined year after year 
under a policy encouraging soybeans, 
flaxseed, hemp, castor beans and other 
crops, Texas was jolted out of its one- 
time complacency and began to look 
into the production of other raw mate- 
rials and into their processing. 

The grain sorghum industry, which 
throughout West Texas and Oklahoma 
largely takes the place of corn (which 
requires more rainfall than these 
African drouth-resistant grain and 
forage crops) has given impetus to 
cattle-feeding in all parts of Texas. 
Instead of shipping grass-fed steers 
and feeder calves to Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri or Ohio at the rate of about 
1,000,000 head a year, as was the cus- 
tom for 30 years, Texas farmers them- 
selves full-fed these animals and got 
the high dollar value for fat beeves 
instead of taking the price of range 
stock. 

Similarly the West Texas wool and 
mohair industry has been steadily ex- 
panded in recent years to a total pop- 
ulation at present of 11,000,000 sheep 
and 3,600,000 head of pure-bred An- 
gora goats, together producing be- 
tween 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 pounds 
of the finest animal fleeces in the na- 
tion or nearly one-third of the coun- 
try’s entire clip. 

It is not surprising that the com- 
paratively small number of sheep and 
goat raisers comprise the richest sin- 
gle group of rural dwellers in all 
Texas, with the highest purchasing 
power and owning more automobiles 
per capita than any other class. 

Five Great Texas Regions 

To understand Texas it is necessary 
to realize that the state has 265,000 
square miles, a population of 6,500,000, 
with five distinct regions, each almost 
as large as an average western state, 
and each wholly distinct from the 
other. It is virtually an empire. 

East Texas was originally a pine 
and hardwood forest, part of which 
has been cut out and its place taken 
by thriving towns and cities, farms 
and orchards. 

Running from the Red River south- 
ward to San Antonio is the Blackland 
Prairie, most fertile soil and home of 
cotton and cotton processing mills of 
many kinds. 

In the Northwest is the High Plains 
region, one time home of herds of 
buffalo and later succeeded by herds 
of Hereford beef cattle. Today, how- 
ever, the High Plains or Panhandle 


grows the famous high protein hard 
red winter wheat, reaching a peak of 
60,000,000 bushels in 1936. That region 
also grows crops of from 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 bushels of grain sorghums, 
which are the basic carbohydrate feed 
of millions of fat cattle. 

Southwest Texas is the home of 
sheep and goats, also of range cattle, 
the three complementing each other 
on the same range land—cattle eating 
grass, sheep the weeds, and goats the 
brush. It is one of America’s most 
perfect animal ranching economies in 
which vast areas of otherwise unpro- 
ductive land are made to sustain a 
profitable industry. 

Extreme West Texas, around El 
Paso, is so dry that crops are grown 
only under irrigation from the Rio 
Grande. Long staple cotton and al- 
falfa are the two chief crops. 

El Paso, however, is the home of a 
large copper smelter and other mining 
enterprises. 

At the extreme southernmost tip of 
Texas is the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
where three counties, comprising less 
than 600 square miles, with 460,000 
acres in cultivation and under canal, 
annually produce wealth estimated at 
$80,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
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That area is famed for its 7,000,000 
citrus trees, mostly grapefruit shipped 
to the markets of the East and North, 
as well as winter vegetables shipped 
practically each month of the year. 


In that subtropical area are grown 
cabbage, tomatoes, beets, carrots, 
onions, broccoli, egg plant, cauliflower, 
new specialty crops, such as anise, 
coriander, fennel, and sage. 


New Agriculture Appears 
One of the most promising new cash 
crops is winter dwarf flaxseed, yield- 
ing from 35 to 50 bushels an acre, 
seeded in October and harvested in 
May, before the heat would ruin the 
stand. 


The Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
which came into commercial produc- 
tion about thirty years ago, has stead- 
ily enlarged its farming operations by 
taking advantage of its favored loca- 
tion 700 miles closer to eastern mar- 
kets than Pacific Coast products of 
similar character. 


Another promising crop, only wait- 
ing for peace to return to become im- 
portant on the tables of Americans, is 
the papaya, which thrives in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Yields estimated at 
ten to thirty tons per acre of mature 


fruit are possible with certain varj. 
eties. Chief difficulty in the past, how. 
ever, has been with the tender skip 
of the fruit which restricted its ready 
shipment. 

The valley citrus crop, for the season 
of 1942-43 just ended, totalled 20,000, 

000 boxes, of which 17,000,000 were 
pode no bringing growers $30,000. 
000, and 3,000,000 boxes of oranges, 
worth $6,000,000. 

But besides all these crops, the val. 
ley annually grows 125,000 bales of 
cotton, which at today’s market yield 
growers $13,000,000. It also has numer. 
ous shallow wells supplying cheap 
natural gas to industries as low as (> 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Several million boxes of valley 
grapefruit are converted into juice 
and canned—going mostly to our fight. 
ing forces and to the Allies. Even this 
fruit, irrespective of size or irregular. 
ity, brought growers an average of 
$25 to $27 a ton, compared with $3 a 
ton two years ago. 

Cabbage and such crops are bring- 
ing the fabulous price of $70 to $% 
a ton, because of the shortage of green 
vegetables and the mad demand for 
fresh vegetables in the large centers 


(Continued on page 35) 
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West Texas, RichIn Oiland Stock, 


WAR has brought to Fort Worth 

and to its West Texas trade empire 
a measure of industrial expansion 
which even the most sanguine chamber 
of commerce booster had never before 
dreamed was possible. 

Several entirely new types of in- 
dustries have been established in this 
area as a part of the over-all program 
of making America the “arsenal of 
democracy.” Meanwhile, many plants 
formerly devoted to production of 
peace-time needs have been converted 
for the manufacture of the necessities 
of war. Still others, such as the 
garment factories and food-processing 
plants, have meshed naturally into 
the war production program by the 
addition of new facilities and greatly 
expanded payrolls. 

Most important of the industries 
which are entirely new to this area, 
from the standpoint of the amount of 
capital invested, the number of wage- 
earners employed and the intrinsic 
as well as the military value of their 
output, are the aircraft manufacturing 
plants. 

Before the war, Fort Worth’s largest 
single industry was meat-packing, and 
the Chamber of Commerce bragged 
long and loud about the nearly 2,000 
persons to whom it gave employment. 
It still is an important industry, but 
is now dwarfed in size by the plane 
factories, just one of which employs 
20,000 workers and is crying for more. 
Training schools are operating 24 
hours a day in an effort to meet the 
demand. 

Mile-Long Bomber Plant 

One of these factories, with a capital 
investment of more than $50,000,000, 
is housed in one of the most unique 
industrial buildings in North America. 
Its width is the equivalent of two city 
blocks, and its length is almost a mile. 
It is so designed that a four-motored 
heavy bomber starts at one end of the 
building and gradually takes shape 
as it moves along on a mechanical 
assembly line until it emerges at the 
far end a completed plane ready for 
its first test flight from the adjacent 


airport. 

Railroad tracks run _ lengthwise 
through the center of the building, 
unloading materials for the parts fac- 
tory on one side and component parts 
from other factories on the assembly- 
line side. The freight cars are spot- 
ted for unloading at receiving stations 
along the assembly line at the points 
where those parts are to be fitted on 
to the plane. 

In this enormous building there is 
not a single window. It is a “black- 
out” plant in the strictest sense of the 
word. An almost natural daylight 
effect is obtained by the use of miles 
and miles of fluorescent lighting tubes, 
and uniform temperature is main- 
tained the year round by a vast air- 
conditioning installation. 

Ground for this plant was broken 
on April 18, 1941. The assembly 


building and several auxiliary build- 
ings were finished and the first bom- 
ber was completed and flown on April 





Also Food Crops,On War Footing 


Great Bomber Plant on Continuous Production 
... Shells for Army and Navy ... Cotton, Wheat, 
Cattle and Sheep Provide National Needs 


By ROBERT E. HICKS 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


17, 1942. Production has been flowing 
from the plant steadily and at an ever- 
increasing rate ever since. One reads 
almost daily of the death and destruc- 
tion which these bombers are rain- 
ing on Axis objectives. 
Shells a New Industry 

Steel shell making also is a major 
war-industry here in several plants 
which formerly made structural steel 
and oil well machinery. 

One of the most heart-warming 
stories the war production effort has 


produced hereabouts concerns three 
young men with a mechanical bent 
who wanted to help win the war. 


Armed with nothing but talent and 
determination, they obtained a sub- 
contract for machining 8l1-mm shells 
by promising to begin deliveries with- 
in 90 days. They had no plant, no 
tools, no machines, and not much 
money. They were not dismayed when 
told that machine tools were almost 
impossible to get, and that competent 
machinists were hard to find. 
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They met the problem of machine 
tools by designing and building their 
own. For machinists they drew stu- 
dents from a National Youth Adminis- 
tration training shop nearby. Pre- 
cision gauges to test the shells to the 
close tolerances required by the armed 
services also were needed, and un- 
obtainable. So they made them, too. 

Deliveries, as promised, began in 
less than 90 days. One secret of this 
speed record is the fact that their 
home-made lathes do in one opera- 
tion the work for which most plants 
require four separate machines. 

Considering the millions of shells 
needed in modern warfare, the volume 
of production of this pint-sized com- 
pany is relatively small, but from the 
standpoint of quality, they are tops. 


Boise Fired Their Shells 


The company now has three sep- 
arate plants, one of them turning out 
shells for the Navy. Guns and maga- 
zines of the cruiser Boise were loaded 
with them when this “one ship fleet” 
ran into a nest of Japanese war- 
ships off Cape Esperance in the Solo- 
mon Islands the night of Oct. 11-12, 
1942. 


(Continued ‘on page 33) 
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Fort WorTuH AND 
West Texas— 
ONE OF THE SOUTH'’S 
Great Markets 
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Eyes of many national advertisers are turning to the South these 


days. 


Undoubtedly they realize the free-for-all battle for brand 


domination which will come in the new INDUSTRIAL South 
after Victory. Many of them are employing the power, prestige 
and impact of great Southern newspapers to keep their brand 


names alive. 


For example, the Fort Worth trading area, one of this section's 
new war industry centers and training ground for thousands of 
American troops, produced over $550,000,000 in retail sales last 
year and buying income exceeded one billion dollars....... 
and The Star-Telegram covers this area at one low cost. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G. CARTER, Publisher 


187,431 Daily 


* 


BUSH JONES, Natl. Adv. Mgr. 


150,149 Sunday 


Publisher's ABC Statement 6 Mo. Ending Sept. 30, 1942 
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North State Prospers 
With New War Industry 


continued from page 14 





anese attack that precipitated the war 
in the Pacific. 

A survey of the state’s mineral re- 
sources is now under way by H. A. 
Brassert Company, New York, inter- 
nationally known engineers in the 
mining field. Coal desposits, partic- 
ularly in the Sanford region, are being 
studied. 

Financial Picture Good 

The composite statement of the 
banks in North Carolina as of Decem- 
ber 31 showed resources of more than 
a billion dollars. This statement 
showed that the banks had made more 
profits and had more money on hand 
than they have had in several years. 
More than one-third of the assets of 
regular commercial banks are invested 
in United States government securi- 
ties. Another third is shown as cash 
on hand due from banks. Less than 
one- is shown in the loans and 
discounts bracket. 

This picture is not so optimistic as 
it is sound. The investments are good 
and in regular banker mood; but there 
is a lot of money available in North 
Carolina banks for industrial expan- 
sion and evidently no acceptable tak- 
ers. The war is the greatest business 
in North Carolina and Uncle Sam the 
most vigorous borrower. More and 
yet more new enterprises are needed 
not only to speed the winning of the 
war, but to give the banking resources 
of the state something to stretch their 
strong muscles on. 


The state government has set in mo- 
tion every possible wheel that falls 


within its jurisdiction and which might 
be conceived as throwing the resources 
and strength of the state into the war 
effort. A bureau of mining has been 
authorized by the recent legislature 
which will be set up by the governor 
if the study of mining resources, to be 
reported by the Brassert firm soon, in- 
dicates it to be necessary. 

The state treasury came into the new 
year with a surplus of more than $30,- 
000,000. Of this, the legislature direc- 
ted that $20,000,000 be invested in 
United States bonds. 

Nor does the industrial picture tell 
all of the North Carolina story. 

Farm Products Still Tops 

North Carolina, despite the huge to- 
tal of manufactured goods, leading the 
nation in textiles and in tobacco prod- 
ucts, from a living point of view is a 
rural community. Sixty per cent of 
the state’s people live in the country; 
in fact, no other state has such a 
thickly populated rural land. 


Essential foods grown in the state 
last year hit a new high, and this year 
such products will show another in- 
crease, it has been stated by the state 
agricultural news department. As in 
other states Victory Gardens are com- 
ing into prominence. Elizabeth City, 
progressive community, typical of the 
medium sized cities which characterize 
North Carolina, has brought a new 
feature into the field by lending the 
city’s equipment to plow up land with- 
in the city limits so that citizens can 
get on with their planting. 

The Department of Conservation and 
Development, through its state adver- 
tising operation, is directing messages 
to cattle raisers, poultrymen, and 
sheep herders to come to North Caro- 
lina and participate in the expansion 
of their fields in the state. Highest 
grade beef cattle and sheep are being 








of half a million population. 





What Are You Going to Do 
About the 500,000 


People Covered Only by 
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A buying market, an all-year market—this 20-county mountain empire 
And there’s just one way to cover it 
—that is, by way of The Asheville Citizen (morning) and The Ashe- 
ville Times (evening). Here are the facts from recent ABC reports: 
Circulation of The Citizen and The Times in this area—40,608; 
circulation of all other comparable North Carolina daily newspapers 
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imported from the West and being 
sold to local farmers. The state main- 
tains experimental farms throughout 
its areas where methods are tested, 
perfected, and taught to farmers of the 
particular zone. 

Dairy products are being stimulated 
in the same manner, as is true of al- 
most every phase of “balanced” farm- 
ing. The state is throwing off the 
shackles of “one crop.” 


South Leads in Textiles, 


Farm Income 


Southern predominance in textile 
manufacture is shown by the fact 
that in 1941, the latest year for which 
figures have been released, total op- 
erating spindle hours in Southern 
mills amounted to 88,120,164,000, as 
compared with 23,665,200,000 for all 
the rest of the country. 

The South in 1941 consumed 8,304,- 
842, bales of cotton; the rest of the 
United States, 1,416,861 bales. 

The total board feet of lumber sawed 
in the South in 1941 was 14,501,667,000. 
The total for the other two-thirds of 
the United States was 18,974,498,000. 

Cash farm income in the South in- 
creased approximately 34% in 1942, 
where the gain for the rest of the 
country was less than 28%. Of the 
total cash income from agricultural 
products this one-third of the country 
got 46 instead of its proportionate 
33%. 





TVA System Opens 
New Vistas for South 


continued from page 18 


A trailer threshing machine de- 

veloped by TVA is being manufac- 
tured by a private company in North 
Carolina, and 60 of them were in use 
in 1942 serving 50,000 acres on 3,500 
farms. The opportunity for farmers 
to thresh out their own seed econ- 
omically has resulted in an encourag- 
ing increase in cover crops protecting 
the land. 
In the field of minerals, surveys of 
North Carolina vermiculite deposits 
by the TVA and the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering have resulted in increased 
mining of that material for use in 
construction of various kinds. Re- 
search on use of vermiculite to pro- 
duce light-weight, fire-resistant con- 
crete slabs has resulted in their pro- 
duction and use for the roofs of war 
plants which might be subject to in- 
cendiary bombing. 

These are only a few examples of 
the manner in which the Tennessee 
Valley and its adjacent areas are ap- 
proaching a rounded, comprehensive 
development and use of their resources 
through a partnership of the Federal 
Government, states and state educa- 
tional institutions, associations of 
businessmen, and farmers. Already 
the results are being reflected in vastly 
increased economic activity. 
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This special supplement pays tribute to economic 
and population growth in the busy South. Greensboro 
pridefully demonstrates proof of this mounting pros- 
perity ... and war-time usefulness to the entire Nation. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, is NOW in the 100,000 


population class. 


1940 Census (Metropolitan) 73,055 


Camp Personnel 
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Population Total 


5,000 


reyrr 108,000 


Guilford County has a normal population of 153,916. 
Government personnel in this area is destined to build 
to a County population of approximately 200,000. The 
blended market of Greensboro and Guilford County 
are thoroughly covered by our daily newspapers. 


GREENSBORO 


DAILY NEWS 


THE GREENSBORO RECORD 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., National Adv. Representatives 
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“SAFE BET” in South Carolina 


Columbia. South Carolina is high on the Census 
Bureau’s list of cities with present and post-war 


potentialities. 


Classed with Washington, D. C.; with areas... 
“which grew most rapidly with superior prospects 
of retaining their wartime growth”, the Census 


Bureau* calls Columbia a “safe bet”. 


Safe bet, too, for advertisers with an eye on the 
cash register or an ear to the ground, is THE STATE 


—largest newspaper in South Carolina. 


*from an article by Phillip M. Hauser, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
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“South Carolina’s Progressive Newspaper” 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FIRST IN COLUMBIA! 


45,013 
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One of the large wood working plants in Memphis. 





Mid-South Adds New 
Crops and Industry 


continued from page 20 


Cotton Is Still King 


A complete list of the 10 designated 
cotton markets is as follows: Mem- 
phis, 3,500,545 bales; Dallas, 772,017 
bales; Houston, 574,717 bales; New 
Orleans, 493,071 bales; Augusta, Ga., 
202,586 bales; Little Rock, 125,769 
bales; Montzomery, 91,923 bales; Gal- 
veston, 83,494 bales; Savannah, Ga., 16,- 
203 bales; Charleston, S. C., 3,609 bales. 

The total of these 10 markets was 
5,863,924 bales. Memphis had more 
sales than all the other markets com- 
bined. 

The 1943 cotton outlook, provided 
farmers have enough labor, equipment 
and a good growing season, indicates 
the production of about 4,500,000 bales 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Tennessee, or what is normally the 
Memphis trade area. 

What this cotton will bring to the 
farmer is not known at this time, but 
it is safe to say that with the seed, 
cotton will be worth about $125 a bale. 
The result would be more than $500,- 
000,000 income to the growers in this 
immediate area for 1943. 

Cottonseed, which was once fed only 
to cattle or wasted, is now the basis 
of a rapidly growing industry produc- 
ing edible and commercial oils in many 
forms—a cellulose base. from cotton 
linters, furfural from cottonseed hulls 
and specially prepared feeds from cot- 
tonseed meals. Research devises new 
uses for these basic products each 
year. 





Livestock and Leather 

Today Memphis is the world’s larg- 
est mule market and the growing of 
cattle for dairying and beef is now a 
well-established business. Expansion 
of the livestock market will naturally 
lead to the development of the leather 
industry and then to other plants us- 
ing leather products. 

Memphis got its first vision of the 
livestock possibilities of the Mid- 


South in 1906 when a group of busi- 
ness men established the stockyards 
here. However, it was not until 1920 
when the packing houses came that 
Memphis began to appreciate its po- 
tentials. Today the Memphis live- 
stock market is estimated to be worth 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000— 
an outstanding growth. 

Livestock hasn’t just boomed. It 
has been growing steadily for 20 
years. Improved breeding standards 
have been stressed. Better pastures 
have been planted and the develop- 
ment has been on a long-range basis. 

Due to the introduction of pure bred 
sires, Memphis now ranks third in 
the United States in the feeder pigs 
market. 

Replacing Far East Staples 

The discovery of new strains of soy- 
beans that thrive in the South has re- 
sulted in soybean processing mills and 
will supply new materials for the 
many new industries using these prod- 
ucts—plastics, paint oils, foods, etc. 

Starches, which have come from the 
East Indies or from the corn of the 
mid-west, are now being produced 
from sweet potatoes which are grown 
in abundance in the Memphis area. 

Long before the turn of the century, 
government agencies and individuals 
tried to put diversification into action, 
to build interest in cattle raising. Yet 
the South had gone along year after 
year planting its cotton rows to the 
very doors of the plantation cabins. 

That was true until 1934. The Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal and the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
launched the “Plant to Prosper” com- 
petition that year. Remember 1934? 
The farmers were taking 40% of their 
cotton acreage out of production in 
accordance with the Government’s 
program, and the Department of 
Agriculture was urging the use of this 
idle land for a live-at-home plan. 

Memphis interests realized the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a contiguous 
farming area that would be econom- 
ically self-sustaining no matter what 
happened to cotton. For 20 years, the 
Commercial Appeal had preached di- 


versified farming. This was an op- 
portunity for a large scale demonstra- 
tion of its principles. 

The first year 1,800 families partic- 


en, 





ipated in the “Plant to Prosper” pro. 
gram. In 1938 there were 27,000 en. 
rolled. When the records were closed 
in 1939, about 32,000 farm families had 
gained from the competition. In 194 
there were 103,000 farm families in the 
“Plant to Prosper” program. 

The mechanics of “Plant to Prosper” 
are simple. Competing farm families 
keep careful accounts on “Plant to 
Prosper” record books which are fur. 
nished free by the Commercial Appeal, 
County agents check these books, 
When the harvest is in, judges select 
winners on the following basis: 

1. Living at home, 40%. This in. 
cludes the raising of the family’s vege. 
tables, meats and feed for livestock, 

2. Diversification, 20%. This means 
the raising of more than one money 
crop, the more the better. 

3. Soil conservation, 20%. This in. 
cludes crop rotation, cover crops, ter. 
racing and similar approved farming 
methods. 

4. Home improvement, 20%. This 
means improvement of the farm home 
as far as the farm income will justify 

A farm without a record book is 
like a clock without hands. 


That’s the way “Plant to Prosper” 
families now feel about the records 
they have learned to keep. For in- 
stance, Bert H. Branscomb of Arbyrd, 
Mo., says that he was at a school house 
meeting when he first heard about the 
Plant to Prosper requirement of 
records. 

“It inspired me,” Branscomb says, 
“It actually helped me to increase my 
income at least 40%. My record book 
now tells me just what I’m getting 
from every acre of my land... and 
that’s information without which the 
farmer is sunk.” 

Let’s look at the record book of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A GOOD MARKET ALWAYS 
ONE OF MISSISSIPPI'S BEST 


THINK OF VICKSBURG as a great, important railroad 


THINK OF VICKSBURG as the home of the great Illinois 
Central Railroad shops, with its huge pay roll and employ- 


OF VICKSBURG as the center of the indispensa- 
ble hardwood industry, where hundreds of men and women 
are employed in the great lumber mills, box factories, veneer 
mills, stave and heading mills. ; 

THINK OF VICKSBURG as the home of great cotton oil 
mills, and a rich cotton market. 

THINK OF VICKSBURG as the place where oars for the 
United States Navy are made. ' 

THINK OF VICKSBURG as a river port of major import- 
ance, with its great terminal. a 

THINK OF VICKSBURG as the home of the Mississippi 
River Commission where plans are made and money allotted 
for millions of dollars worth of work on river control. 

THINK OF VICKSBURG as the home of the United States 
Waterways Experimental Station, the largest in the world. 
and the home of the Third United States Engineers District 
headquarters, giving employment to hundreds of men and 


There you have a picture of stabilized buying power. The 
character of its highly specialized products puts Vicksburg in 


a class where business is good the year round. Shrewd 


national advertiers prefer a market such as 


VICKSBURG EVENING POST 


VICKSBURG MORNING HERALD 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
MISSISSIPPI DAILIES 
© DETROIT ° 
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’ Within 27 minutes the expert gun- 


ners aboard the Boise had hurled 
about 1,000 of the shells toward the 
Japs with such unerring accuracy and 
with such devastating effect that two 
heavy enemy cruisers, one light 
cruiser and three destroyers were sent 
to the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 

Incidentally, the company’s home- 
made precision gauges turned out to 
be so accurate that quite a demand 
for them was created, so they are 
being produced for the trade now also. 

Hundreds of other machine shops 
in this area, both large and small, also 
have sub-contracts of various kinds, 
many of them making metal parts for 
the nearby aircraft factories. 


Two enormous shell-loading plants 
have been built in the territory ad- 
jacent to Fort Worth and are in opera- 
tion, giving employment to thousands 
of persons, 

Eggs Dried for Shipment 

Egg drying is another of the new in- 
dustries which the war has brought. 
No machine yet devised can crack an 
egg and remove its contents quite as 
well as the human hands, so hundreds 
of women are engaged in this work. 
Eggs roll into one of these plants in 
Fort Worth in train-load lots. After 
they are cracked, the contents are 
heat-treated to a powder form which 
looks like a finely milled yellow 
flour. 

Dried eggs have the dual advantage 
of saving shipping space and not re- 
quiring either refrigeration or careful 
handling. The amount of shipping 
space saved is indicated by the fact 
that it requires three dozen shell eggs 
to produce one pound of the powder, 
three pounds of which can be packed 
ina container little larger than a one- 
pound package of raisins. 

Several new chemical industries also 
have been established in Fort Worth 
and adjacent territory. One of these 
isa $45,000,000 plant which will extract 
from petroleum one of the elements 
needed in the production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Garment factories, of which there 
are many in these parts, were among 
the first to feel the effects of the 
national defense program. For about 
three years now they have been op- 
erating on a 24-hour basis turning 


out Army uniforms, shirts and under- 
wear. 


Even before the war plants came, 
the industrial importance of Texas 
had been growing for several years. 
Just how extensive that growth had 
been is shown by a long-range com- 
parison. 

Industry's Growth in 40 Years 


In 1904, (about the time S.N.P.A. 
was organized), the value of all pro- 
ducts manufactured in Texas was only 
$150,000,000. By 1939, the latest year 
for which official statistics are avail- 
able, the value had increased more 
than tenfold to $1,530,220,676. 


In 1904 there were only 3,158 manu- 
facturing establishments in the state, 
and they gave employment to 49,066 
wage earners. The number of estab- 
lishments had increased by 1939 to 
5,376 and the number of wage earners 
had jumped to 126,992. 


According to statistical studies made 
by the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, about 36.5 of the total value of 
Texas-manufactured products is pro- 
duced in Fort Worth and the West 
Texas trade territory. 

In Tarrant County (Fort Worth) 
alone, there were 312 manufacturing 
establishments before the war indus- 
trial boom started. These plants em- 
ployed 8,122 persons whose annual 
wages exceeded $8,500,000. The pro- 
ducts which they made were valued at 
$106,500,000. 

Oil Tops in Texas 

The primary source of industrial 
wealth in Texas is petroleum refining 
and oil-related industries. 

There are 183 refineries in the state, 
and their products in 1939 were valued 
at $698,850,000. Fifty-seven of these 
refineries are in the Fort Worth 
trade area. 

Oil and gas development work has 
spread until now it touches every 
one of the 254 counties in Texas. In 
168 of these counties, oil or gas is 
being produced in commercial quan- 
tities, while leasing and exploration 
for new oil pools are being carried on 
in the other 86 counties. 

Of the 168 producing counties, 78 
are in the West Texas territory served 
by Fort Worth, and many of the oil 
companies operating in that area 
maintain offices in Fort Worth. 

More than 46,000,000 acres of farm 
and ranch lands now are under lease 
for oil and gas development. This 
is an area of approximately 72,000 
square miles, which is equivalent to 

(Continued on page 35) 











East Texas lumber mill in the pine forset-—one of the Southwest's great natural re- 
sources now being put to war use. Texas forests are contributing two billion board 
feet of lumber to the war effort annually. 
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THREE “R's” 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Ricues ... One of the richest areas in the nation 
in natural resources—the Shreveport Area (Ark- 
La-Tex) today is drawing new wealth from oil, gas, 
Add to that, 


$300 million in war spending and you have stag- 


lumber, livestock and farm crops. 


gering incomes—market potential for today’s sell- 


ing and tomorrow’s backlog. 


Reapersuip . . . The Shreveport Times influ- 
ences 58,001 families Daily and 67.404 families 
Sunday—wide, responsive readership; a loyal edi- 
torial following greater by more than 27,000 than 


that of any other medium in the market. 


Resutrts ... come fast for advertisers using The 


Shreveport Times. Evidence of the Times per- 


formance—and acceptance—among advertisers is 
its clear lead in advertising linage in 1942. Look 
to the Times Readership to tap the Riches of this 


market and get Results for you! 


THE 
SHREVEPORT 
TIMES 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
* 


John D. Ewing, Publisher 


REPRESENTED BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Dairy herds and beef cattle have been growing in the Southern area that looks to 
Memphis for its market. 





Mid-South Adds New 
Crops and Industry 


continued from page 32 


Denton Fly, a church elder in his 
early thirties, a landowner in Gibson 
County, Tenn., and the winner of the 
1935 sweepstakes award. On a 250- 
acre farm he grew 22 different crops, 
18 of which were money crops. He 
also maintained 12 Jersey cows, and 
100 Plymouth Rock chickens. His 
“Plant to Prosper” record book shows 
a total income of $12,367.85, of which 
$4,961.94 was net profit. 

That was in 1935. Today Denton 
Fly has enlarged his land ownings. 
He built more farm houses. He 
bought more livestock. His electric- 
ally-lighted home, his red painted 
barns and his comfortable bank bal- 
ance dramatize the success of “Plant 
to Prosper” competition for neighbor- 
ing farmers. The movement has a 
cumulative effect. 

This amazing, privately financed en- 
terprise which is breaking up the 
one-crop system is not costing a great 
amount of money. The Commercial 
Appeal sets up a budget of $12,000 and 
donates $3,800 of this in cash prizes to 
state winners. Trophies are given to 
champions in the tenant, farm owner 
and plantation operator classifications. 
The Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
gives $1,000 in sweepstakes prizes. 

One of the best evaluations of the 
“Plant to Prosper” accomplishments 
was made by Chester C. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
St. Louis. Speaking in Memphis in 
December, 1938, Mr. Davis said: 

“In 1938 the Plant to Prosper 
competition covered an area of 392,000 
square miles. It is estimated that the 
families engaged in it increased their 
production of feed crops, other cereals 
and hay, to the value of $3,000,000 
this year. The increase in the value 
of the food they produced for their 
use—canned, preserved or consumed— 
is estimated at more than $5,000,000. 
Six hundred thousand acres, or more, 
the acreage removed from the produc- 
tion of cotton on these farms, were 
planted to cover crops to protect and 
enrich the soil.” 

What about the colored farmers in 
this territory? How do they take part? 

The Negro competes with landown- 
ers and tenant farmers of his race. 
Take the case of Edd and Alice Hen- 
drix of Bolivar im Hardeman County, 
Tenn. 

They were the 1939 winners in the 
“Negro Live-at-Home” competition. 
Hendrix’s net income was $2,363.99 on 
a 75-acre farm. While they had had 
no children of their own, this couple 
adopted 10 orphans, three of whom are 
still in grade school. 

The one-crop system is passing in 
the Mid-South. Economic stability is 





bringing an increased demand for con- 
sumer goods. A better buying income 


for the 2,750,000 who look to Mem- 


phis as a market is certain to influence 
industrial expansion. Agriculture, dis- 
tribution and manufacturing are on 
the move in this—the New South. 
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Typical scene in the fall near Memphis. Negroes wait with their cotton to be ginned 


and baled. 











Durham’s Mixture 
A Perfectly Blended Market 


Easy To Open For Steady Sales 


Call Durham a “boom city” if 
Certainly its factories are 
humming with war orders—tobacco, 
textiles and precision machinery. 
Yes, its metropolitan population has 
zoomed over an estimated 100,000 

not including a large Army 
camp. Yes, its famed Duke Uni- 
versity and the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes and the adjacent 
University of North Carolina have 
been government-chosen for train- 


you like. 


ing specialists. 





But, gentlemen, equally significant is the steadiness of Durham in 
peace times and the strategic post-war position which Durham will oc- 
cupy. Because its fundamental industries are all-time needed industries, 
Durham has and will ride the waves of national economic tides. 


And from an advertiser’s viewpoint this perfectly blended market 
has the additional advantage of being easy to open for steady sales. 
959% of the families in the market subscribe to the Herald-Sun Papers 
and 96% of the Herald-Sun Papers’ total circulation is concentrated 


in the market. 


Herald-Sun Papers 


MORNING 


‘° EVENING ° 


Durham, North Carolina 


Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency 


SUNDAY 
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‘the combined land area of Mass- 


achussets, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, plus one-half 
of Maine. Even so, this vast oil em- 
pire represents but 28 per cent of the 
total land area of the Lone Star State. 

Lease and royalty payments to Texas 
farmers and ranchers in 1942 aggre- 
gated $138,812,236. The average lease 
payment on non-productive leases 
was $1.42 per acre. The average 
royalty payment on productive oil 
leases was about $51 an acre. 

A recent survey showed that there 
were 99,732 producing oil wells in the 
state; of this total, 43,483, or about 
# per cent, are in West Texas fields. 

There also are 3,261 gas wells, of 
which 2,121, or more than 65%, are 
in West Texas. 

Gas Important to Industry 

This super-abundance of cheap 
natural gas has been one of the im- 
portant factors in the industrial de- 
velopment of the state. 

Biggest gas consumers are the 40 
carbon black plants, all of which are 
in West Texas, and which produce 
about four-fifths of the nation’s total 
supply of this important commodity. 
The annual output runs close to 500,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Of the 979,427,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas produced in Texas in 1939, 230,- 
096,000,000 were “exported” through 
pipe lines to 15 other states, including 
Minnesota, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 

Other important products of West 
Texas factories and plants are gypsum 
wallboard, cotton textiles, cement, 
bricks, clay products, flour, mattresses, 
dressed meat, brooms, condensed milk, 
cheese, butter, furniture, farm imple- 
ments, chemicals, glass, gin machinery, 
shoes, boots, saddles, harness and cot- 
ton seed oil. 


Despite the industrial development 
and the magnitude of the oil business, 
agriculture and livestock still are the 
backbone of Texas’ economy. 

The 1942 cotton yield for the entire 
state was approximately 2,700,000 
bales, of which slightly more than 
30% was produced in West Texas. 
Due to acreage reduction ‘under the 
government’s crop control program, 
this yield was less than half of the 
state’s all-time record cotton yield, 
but, current pribes being what they 
are, it brought the farmers a lot of 
money, 

Income from the crop to farmers in 
the 81 cotton producing counties of 
West Texas alone is estimated at 
$143,477,342. 

Wheat Crop in Panhandle 

Back in 1909, the broad plains of 
the Panhandle country were sparsely 
settled, and wheat growing was in its 
infancy. The entire state that year 
produced only 2,560,891 bushels, less 
than one-tenth of the 1940 yield of 
29,355,000 bushels, ‘which brought the 
producers $18,787,000. 

The big increase in wheat production 
has been in the Panhandle. The 12 
top counties up there in 1939 produced 
4 total of 16,713,508 bushels. The 1909 
yield in the same counties was only 
230,861 bushels. 

The 1940 cash income from all Texas 
farm crops was $262,653,000. 

Texas led the nation, according to 
the 1940 census, in the total number of 
cattle (6,944,000); the number of beef 
tattle, the number of sheep, Angora 
oats and mules. 

_The goat “population” of 3,498,000 
ls 85 per cent of the nation’s total, 
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and in 1940 they yielded 18,250,000 
pounds of mohair, or 86% of the total 
of 21,046,000 produced in the United 
States. Producers sold the clip for 
$9,308,000. 

Fortunes in Livestock 

Wool production in 1940 totalled 
80,352,000 pounds, valued at $23,302,000. 

Total cash income of producers from 
Texas livestock and livestock products 
in 1940 was $230,050,000. 

Fort Worth being the largest live- 
stock market of the Southwest, 
naturally shared in the prosperity of 
the producers. 

The normal growth of Fort Worth 
since the 1940 census, plus the attrac- 
tion of high wages in war industries 
has resulted in a population increase 
of approximately 40,000 in the three 
years, a gain of 22%. Housing these 
newcomers has necessitated a $24,- 
000,000 building program which is not 
yet completed. 

West Texas is all out for victory in 
the war, but it is also looking forward 
to times of peace when the resources 
and the energy which is evident to- 
day can be devoted to the betterment 
ef its growing population. Fort Worth 
and the territory it serves are facing 
tomorrow with high hopes. 





Southwest Adds War 
Industry to Great Crops 


continued from page 28 





on account of an unusually late cold 
spring. 
Valley Goes to War 

But the valley is on a war footing 
like the rest of Texas and the nation. 
The port of Brownsville, with its $5,- 
000,000 facilities and turning basin at 
the end of a ten-mile canal to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is doing a large busi- 
ness in ingots of lead and silver from 
Mexico, hennequin and sisal for coarse 
cordage, and early tomatoes and pine- 
apples. 

Dehydration industries, new to the 
valley, are processing grapefruit peel 
into a valuable stockfeed at the rate of 
200 tons daily, or converting month- 
old cereal grasses (oats, barley, rye) 
into a stabilized form suited to being 
incorporated into health foods and 
vitamin tablets. 

Extraction of pectin from citrus 
fruits and tomatoes, also, is a valley 
industry. There also are several de- 
hydration plants processing whatever 
vegetable happens to be in season. 
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Dehydration on Large Scale 

Stimulated by the rising demand of 
the Army, Navy and Lend-Lease for 
dehydrated food products (in order to 
conserve shipping space and lighten 
the load) Texas industrialists during 
the past year have turned their atten- 
tion to large-scale food dehydration 
processes. 

More than fifty dehydration plants, 
representing an average investment of 
$250,000, are in operation, mostly in 
the eastern half of Texas, although 
lately several plants are building on 
the High Plains of the western part of 
the state. 

Egg dehydration plants lead with 16 
units located at Denison, Fort Worth, 
Cuero, an Antonio, Abilene, Lam- 
pasas, Lamesa and Wichita Falls. 
Fort Worth has four; Dallas, three, 
and Denison, two. 

Second in importance are milk evap- 
oration and powdered milk plants, 
with eight and thirteen units in opera- 
tion, respectively. They are located 
at Dallas, Houston, Waco, San Antonie, 
Caldwell, Schulenburg, Sulphur 
Springs, Fort Worth, Hico, McKinney, 
Decatur, Marshall, Tyler, Mount 
Pleasant and Amarillo. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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YOUR NEWSPAPER should, and docs, perform worthwhile pub- 
lic service in addition to fulfilling its primary duty of bringing you 
the news of the day. We chink you will be interested in some of 
the recent accomplishments, mentioned on this page, brought about 
by Item storics and editorials. 


REPAIRS—Merchants and motorists last fall were com- 
plaining of the spring-busting, tire-destroying streets. Since chen, 
scores of pictures of these unsightly vehicle traps have been shown 
in pictures in The Item, and more scores have been listed. Every 
one mentioned has been repaired. The job is not done, and this 
newspaper will continue to list and to picture bad seecets. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS CHANGED—When gasoline rationing was 
upon us, The Item pointed out how A-card holders could stretch 
their fuel supply if a number of stop lights were turned off for the 
duration and if others on the less dangerous corners were switched 
to the amber-<aution signal. As the result, the city made a survey 
and in January the traffic light system was changed for che benefit 
of the motorists and truckmen. 


JURY SYSTEM STREAMLINED—Only a few weeks ago jurors 
for criminal courts complained their time was being wasted by the 
system then in use. News stories and articles in The trem pointed 
the way to improvement. Civic bodies endorsed the proposed 
change. The judges speedily co-operated and today every man in 
the jury service in those courts is being saved time by the new 
streamlined method. 


TAXI DRIVERS FINGERPRINTED—Las summer a number of 
patrons complained of roughhouse tactics on the part of a few of 
the city’s taxicab drivers. A series of articles in The Item was fol- 
lowed by the installation of a system of filing fingerprints and 
photographs of caxi drivers. Ie is in force today and such tactics 


These campaigns, as they are popularly 
called, are a part of the consistent public 
service of The item. Bach in the ‘eighties, 
Lefcadio Hearn jabbed at the city fathers 
with his rapier-pen when their pace slachened 
in cleaning streets. When U. 8. engineers 
wanted bigger and stouter levees, The Item 
led a long fight for comprehensive flood con- 
trol with spillways, and with the aid of intelli- 
gent citizens it is here. Service in public 
interest in an integral pert of the traditien of 
The New Orleans Item. 
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Steel and Coal Near Records 


In Birmingham Area 
Alabama Fields and Mines Add Greatly 
To War Production . . . Plastics Seen As 
New and Permanent State Asset 


STARTING on a major scale more 

than two years ago, speeded along 
by the necessities of war which 
brought diversification on a rather 
large scale, industrial development in 
Alabama, centering largely in the 
Birmingham district, has demon- 
strated conclusively the manufactur- 
ing economies of the section and 
earned for itself a permanent niche 
which, competent observers believe, 
will be more and more in evidence in 
war and in peace. 

Paced by the three biggest—coal, 
iron and steel—the Birmingham dis- 
trict proper has experienced, in the 
past few years, an impressive in- 
crease in manufacturing and produc- 
tive capacity, while throughout the 
state, including many of the smaller 
communities, the best balanced rela- 
tionship in history has developed be- 
tween agriculture and industry—long 
a major objective of business and civic 
interests. 

The millions of dollars poured into 
the state as a direct result of the war 
effort is considered of secondary im- 
portance to the momentum given this 
diversification and to the fact that op- 
portunity has been offered for proof 
of the contention that the district and 
state is ideally situated and equipped 
to produce many of those things here- 
tofore foreign to Alabama business 
and industry. 

The state’s basic industries, those 
that have been the backbone of its 
economic life throughout the years, 
have proved their mettle. 


Steel Plants at Capacity 


Steel is outstanding. Long laboring 
under the handicap of the so-called 
“Pittsburgh plus” system of pricing, 
the industry in the Birmingham and 
Gadesden districts have been little 
below capacity since that system was 
junked and without the stimulus of 
war necessity. To steel’s productive 
capacity there has been added approx- 
imately 30% since the emergency, and 
the role of the industry has become 
increasingly vital to the war effort, 
especially in relation to the crucial 
shipbuilding program along the Gulf, 
including Mobile, Pascagoula, Miss., 
and Tampa, Fla. 

Irving Olds, chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corporation, said 
in a recent interview here the fact 
that essential ingredients of steel mak- 
ing lie within a 3-mile radius—the 
only steel district on earth where such 
a condition exists—more than offsets 


the relatively low iron content of 


Alabama ore. Expansion of industry 
in the South, proximity to the Gulf, 
manufacturing economies and equi- 
table climate combine to place the in- 
dustry in this district in a command- 
ing position. Its future, Mr. Olds said, 
is exceedingly bright. 

The state produced approximately 
3,500,000 tons of steel last year, the 
highest on record. It produced 4,500,- 
000 tons of pig iron for another record. 

In steel, ingot and finishing capacity 
has been greatly augmented, at Bir- 
mingham and at Gadsden, in the past 


By R. W. KINCEY 


Industrial Editor, Birmingham News & Age-Herald 


several years. This is especially true 
of finishing capacity marked by the 
building of a great tin plate mill at 
Fairfield which supplies a wide Flor- 
ida, Texas and California area; a 50% 
increase in plate capacity and many 
smaller additions. 

The state has 26 open hearth fur- 
naces and several electric furnaces 
for production of ingots. Currently 
its output of steel is at 100% of rated 
capacity. These furnaces are divided 
between the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company with 18 open 
hearths and Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Gadsden operaitons with 8 open 
hearths. 

Alabama has 21 blast furnaces, in- 
cluding two magnificent new iron- 
makers added within the year, one for 
Republic and one for Tennessee. Most 
of the open hearth and blast furnace 
equipment of the state has been mod- 
ernized and its capacity increased. 
Woodward Iron Company, of Birming- 
ham, was the first company to “air 
condition” a blast furnace. The idea 
is practicable and, until the war 
interfered, was becoming widespread. 

Since steel is the most spectacular 
performer and, in fact, the foundation 
upon which most of the state’s indus- 
trial expansion has been built, it is 
interesting to go as far back as World 
War 1 and note that total output of 
steel then approximated only 1,600,000 
tons. In 1910, it was little more than 
300,000 tons for the state. 

Peak of pig iron production during 
the first war was around 2,900,000 tons. 

While recent year expansion of steel 
includes about 50% for the nation, the 
Birmingham and Gadsden districts 
have more than doubled ingot ca- 
pacity. In manufacturing, the output 
is more than 3 times what it was a 
few years ago—close to 4 times. Then, 
many ingots and billets were shipped 
away for finishing. Today, the district 
has steel moving in, at times, for con- 
version. 

Coal Output Is High 

Coal, another basic industry and one 

that for years has sagged under the 
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burden of competitive fuels and ad- 
verse marketing conditions, has rallied 
amazingly to reach a production fig- 
ure for 1942 of approximately 19,000,- 
000 tons as compared to around 15,- 
500,000 tons in 1941. The state pro- 
duced as high as 22,000,000 tons in the 
heyday of the industry. It is well 
back on the road to attaining that fig- 
ure again with some 23,000 men em- 
ployed. 

Output of coke, an essential to iron 
production, jumped nearly 1,000,000 
tons last year over 1942. Several bat- 
teries of modern, by-product coke 
ovens have been built at Birmingham 
and Gadsden in the past two years. 

Cast-iron pipe, produced in Ala- 
bama in greater volume than any 
other state of the nation, has gained 
steadily during the war period, but 
considerable conversion on the part 
of pipe plants has directed a great deal 
of the productive capacity into strictly 
war goods. Employment in pipe plants 
is at a record high, as it is in steel 
proper with more than 40,000 actively 
on the two major payrolls. 

Industrial diversification has been 





widespread over the state, more so in 
the smaller cities than in Birmingham, 
This has been marked by such devel- 
opments as cold storage plants for 
farmers, shirt and overall manufac- 
turing plants, cigar plants, manufac. 
turers of smaller items in steel and 
some diversification of the textile in- 
dustry. 

Expansion and modernization has 
come into the state’s cement industry 
which, incidentally, has shown a com- 
fortable production increase. The in- 
dustry produced about 567,000 barrels 
in Dec., 1940, and 683,000 barrels last 
December. 


Industrial production of the Bir- 
mingham district proper includes 
many essential items, many products 
of fundamental value to the national 
economy. At Bessemer, for instance, 
11 miles from Birmingham, Pullman- 
Standard Car Company’s plant has be- 
come a major factor in freight car 
production, although that activity is 
divided, for the moment, with more 
essential immediate war effort. 


The Ensley rail mill of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, is 
regularly patronized by many South- 
ern railroads and by some who do not 
actually serve the district or the state, 


There are plants which produced 
highly specialized items, mainly for 
the government but which are cloaked, 
in their operations, by deep secrecy. 

Into the strictly war side of the in- 
dustrial picture in Alabama, several 
amazing chapters have been written. 
The state’s resources and its man- 
power have been called to bat in spec- 
tacular and heartening fashion. 

Censorship rules forbid explicit fig- 
ures, sites and too much detail. There 
is no recent record of the millions that 
have been poured into the state by 
and through government agencies, or 

(Continued on page 38) 
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These figures do not include the thousands of Air Force and U. S. 
Supply depot personnel, exact number of which is a military secret. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES SOUTHEAST TRAINING 
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One of the three Air Forces Training Centers of the United States. 
Home of Maxwell and Gunter Fields. 
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86.1 of Every Newspaper Display Advertising Dollar in Birmingham 
Newspapers, During 1942, Was Spent in 


THE NEWS-AGE-HERALD 


One medium alone covers the rapidly grow- 
ing, rich Birmingham market — The Birmingham News - Age - 
Herald. 


That these newspapers produce maximum 
results . . . that they give complete coverage . . . that they are 
economical advertising “buys” is proved again by the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of money spent in them through all advertising 


classifications. . 
Of every advertising dollar spent 
Payrolls in Birmingham are at all-time highs. in Birmingham newspapers in 1942, 
“ i } ° the following amounts were spent 
More men are at work, and income per family is much higher than in The Bieminghem NeweAae 
ever in Birmingham. saaeuns 
Advertisers spend where results are positive Retail Disploy 85.8c 
° P ° P ertising ..co..... . 
and in proportion to expenditure. The accompanying table bears 
: . : : . General Display 
prima facie evidence that, when you enter the Birmingham mar- jw ala 86.3¢c 
ket, The News-Age-Herald is the only advertising medium 
Automotive Display 87 4 
needed. PEs 5.3 whee: FC 
Financial Display 
AGATE cicceiiiwes 90.3¢ 


The Birmingham News G4) THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD tote! dissy 86.1 


Advertising ......ee.. ° 
“THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS’ 
MORNING #& EVENING # SUNDAY *& * # RADIO STARION WSGN, 610 KC\ 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: KELLY-SMITH COMPANYG 
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Steel and Coal Near 
Records in Alabama 


continued from page 36 





the additional millions that private in- 
dustry has provided to further that 
effort. 

But it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the shipbuilding industry, 
for instance, long dormant on the Gulf 
coast, and depending largely on Bir- 
mingham and Gadsden steel, now is 
employing not less than 55,000 men at 
three big plants. These shipbuilders 
have startled the state and the na- 
tion with their accomplishments. They 
have added ways and slips, have 
speeded production and have, on the 
whole, lighted a torch over Alabama 
industry that will glow for many 
years. 

Down the rivers and over the rails 
roll these tons upon tons of steel in 
plates, shapes and other items from 
Birmingham and Gadsden to these re- 
vived shipbuilding operations. Not 
only the Merchant Marine but the 
Navy is sharing in the output. 

Aluminum is a new and magic word 
in Alabama. In one section of the 
state a giant ore plant is operative. 
In another a constantly expanding 
finishing mill. 

Somewhere in the state there is just 
being completed a giant airplane mod- 
ification plant. It will employ, two 
months hence, not less than 15,000 
workers. It will “modify” or equip 
planes to be flown there for the several 
theatres of war. 

Likely permanent is the aluminum 
industry, the airplane industry, to a 
certain extent the shipbuilding indus- 
try and certainly many others of a 
smaller nature. 

Plastics are grown. The agricultural 
state of Alabama will grow many of 
them for the post-war effort. No less 
an authority than Frederick C. Craw- 
ford, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, made that 


prediction in Birmingham early in 
March, and this state’s industries, 
along with those of the nation, will 
produce, after the war, new and rad- 
ically revised products which will 
startle and delight the nation. 

The biggest munitions plant in all 
the world has been built within a 
short run from Birmingham since 
the national emergency (Sylacauga, 
Ala., 28 miles from Birmingham). 
Giant air training fields have sprung 
up, a chemical warfare plant, a shell 
forging plant, an aluminum nitrate 
plant, a bag-loading plant and numer- 
ous other miscellaneous government 
enterprises the expenditure on which 
is not available in dollars and cents. 

Birmingham industry has converted 
largely to strictly war production 
with reference to steel. Army-Navy 
“E” pennants fly over a dozen or more 
Alabama plants and there is a great 
great deal more to come. 


Labor in the state, largely organized 
in the major industrial districts, is 
loyal and cooperative for the most and 
there have been fewer strikes than 
has been the general rule. 

Decentralization of industry, al- 
ready in a pronounced trend, will play 
a vital factor in the continued expan- 
sion of the basic products of this dis- 
trict. There is ample evidence to that 
effect. 

Largely because of the fundamental 
nature of its industrial output, espe- 
cially including iron, coal and steel, 
less disruption of production, less of 
slowing down and less of general con- 
version is likely in the Birmingham 
district than most other large produc- 
ing areas, according to the best opin- 
ion. 

But the tendency to expansion of 
these basic industries is marked due 
to manufacturing economies, a grow- 
ing Southern market and decentral- 
ization generally. 

In the new industrial era which 
can be expected to arise after the war, 
turning out products that now live 
only in the brains of the chemist, the 
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One of Alabama's great steel plants—the Republic Steel Corp. unit at Gadsden, 





amassed here and in other Southem 
centers, afford a sound foundation fo 
optimism. 
When E VERY SHOT 
de MUST TELL! 
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engineer, and the inventor, people in 
the Birmingham area expect to have 
a large part. No brag or boast about 
the future is heard, but there is plenty 
of quiet and far-sighted planning un- 
der way for the days after the war. 
The economic opportunities that have 
been created during the past few 
years, and the wealth which is being 
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Freighter William C. Gorgas launched January 3, 1943, at Mobile. 
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“On the Firing Line Sine 
1882” 


In War, every "shot must tell”. 
On the Southern 
Anniston and all Calhoun County 
are showing how 85 diversified 


home _ front, 


industries are "hitting the mark’, 


with Victory as the bullseye. 


Huge sums are being expended 


here on Government projects, 
swinging the market population up 
to over 200,000. The Star alone 
really covers this area and is the 
one and ONLY local daily paper. 
(92% Anniston homes read it) A 


city-County rate of $.06 spells 
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SNPA Has Proud 
Career of 40 Years 


Continued from page 8 





‘han 10 times the group which met in 


Atlanta 40 years ago. 

For several years the annual meet- 
ings of the association were held reg- 
ularly at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., operated by the late Fred 
Seeley, a former member of the SNPA 
when he was publisher of the Atlanta 
Georgian. Since 1936, however, the 
growth in membership, especially 
from the Southwest, has been so large 
that this hotel could no longer accom- 
modate the attendance of members 
and guests. For the past seven years 
the meetings have alternated between 
Eastern and Western areas. During 
this same period, annual mechanical 
department conferences have been in- 
augurated, with regional meetings for 
the convenience of mechanical depart- 
ment executives. 

While business discussions have 
been the backbone of convention pro- 
grams for the past 30 years, the old 
note of good fellowship has been pre- 
served. For more than a quarter cen- 
tury, one of the features of the con- 
vention has been the golf tournament, 
participated in by both members and 
representatives of equipment and 
supply firms, syndicates, and others 
who for years have made the SNPA 
conventions a quasi vacation. Funds 
for the purchase of prizes for players 
were donated, before the United States 
entered the war, by equipment manu- 
facturers, feature syndicates and 
others serving the newspaper field, 
and elaborate rewards were given for 
golf that generally fell far short of 
championship class. The tournament 


19 43 


has been known for the past eight 
years as the Walter H. Savory Mem- 
orial Golf Tournament, in honor of 
the late vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

The tournament has been discon- 
tinued for the duration of the war, 
and war-time conventions, if they are 
held at all, will be devoted entirely 
to matters affecting newspaper wel- 
fare. Meanwhile, the SNPA is co- 
operating with the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association and other 
leading newspaper groups on situa- 
tions arising between the newspaper 
business and the national government, 
particularly the War Production 
Board. The incumbent president, 
Charles P. Manship, Baton Rouge 
(La.) State Times and Advocate, is 
the SNPA representative on the News- 
paper Industry Advisory Board of the 
WPB. He was re-elected at the SNPA 
convention in September, 1942, and 
during his term, has made nearly a 
score of trips at his own expense be- 
tween his home and New York or 
Washington on association business. 

A movement inaugurated by the 
SNPA two years ago, for the es- 
tablishment of a library in which 
would be assembled one of the largest 
collections of books on the news- 
paper and related subjects has reached 
a point where its success is assured. 
Known as the Southern Newspaper 
Library and housed in the new Public 
Library in Chattanooga, the collection 
already consists of nearly 600 vol- 
umes and more than 200 bound 
volumes of anniversary editions of 
newspapers. 

The directors of the SNPA at their 
mid-winter meeting in Atlanta Jan- 
uary 12, 1941, approved the plan sub- 
mitted by Secretary-Manager Walter 
C. Johnson. It was agreed that the 


committee in charge be composed of 
all living past-presidents active in the 
newspaper business. The chairman 
of the board, after serving as such, 
automatically becomes chairman of 
the library committee. Under this 
plan there is a continuing committee 
the chairman of which has served as 
president, and as chairman of the 
board. 


The library is being conducted 
without expense to the SNPA or the 
donors of books. Contributions for 
the purchase of books, most of which 
have come from past-presidents of the 
association, are kept in a special fund 
and drawn on when books are pur- 
chased. The deans of the six Class A 
Schools of Journalism in the South 
are serving as an advisory committee 
on the selection of the purchase of 
books. As books are purchased the 
titles and names of the donors are 
placed on book plates carried on the 
inside cover. The books are not only 
dedicated to deceased newspaper men 
but many of them have been contrib- 
uted in honor of living newspaper men 
and women. This has included pub- 
lishers, editors, advertising and cir- 
culation men, reporters, mechanical 
and business office employes. 

The library was given a head start 
through the donation of a number of 
books by the now liquidated Newspa- 
permen’s Club of Chattanooga, orig- 
inally assembled in memory of Bob 
Twinam, a reporter who was killed 
in the line of duty. There was also 
included in the initial collection the 
library of newspaper books owned by 
Mr. Johnson. 

While no appeals have been made 
for books many have been contributed 
voluntarily, among them being a 
number that are out-of-print. All are 
carefully indexed and a bibliography 
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is being prepared for publication when 
the collection reaches 1,000 volumes. 
This will be printed in a bulletin of 
the SNPA following which any book 
will be available through the library 
lending plan. A newspaper man or 
woman or a student in journalism in 
a city where there is a public library 
or a school of journalism library can 
obtain any book desired by applying 
to the public library or the school of 
journalism library. 

Chattanooga’s central location and 
the fact that the headquarters office of 
the SNPA is located in this city is 
responsible for its selection as the site 
over any one of the six foremost 
schools of journalism in the South. 
For the present the books are being 
filed in racks among the other books 
in the library. A room in the build- 
ing, unfinished, has been set aside by 
the trustees of the Chattanooga Public 
Library and when funds are available 
with which to complete and furnish 
the room all volumes, including the 
collection of anniversary editions of 
newspapers, will be placed there. 


It is expected that when it becomes 
known that the newspaper library is 
no longer an experiment but an as- 
sured success there will be many 
donations of books and cash with 
which to purchase books from time 
to time. The collection includes not 
only books on journalism but on 
newspaper operations and those writ- 
ten by newspaper men. There are 
also books on typography, stereotyp- 
ing, paper making and kindred sub- 
jects. Bound volumes of Eprror & 
PuBLISHER donated by its publishers 
annually are included in the collection. 

The membership now comprises 
about 280 daily newspapers—more 
than 10 times the group which met in 
Atlanta 40 years ago. 
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STORY, BROOKS 


AND FINLEY 


National 
Representatives 


under date of March 13, 1943. 


YOUR MIAMI_-22222 “= 
IS GEARED TO WARI!!!!!! 


Where once you played. laughed and relaxed; where beauty, enchantment 
and comfort made your horizons brighter: where, each winter, you underwent 
a “metamorphosis” to find yourself a new being, free from care and prepared 
for any eventuality; where you now long to be; that was, and again will 
be your Greater Miami, as soon as this war is won. However, today, Miami 
is geared to war and is “fighting” twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week and twelve months a year. Gone the resort atmosphere of peace times; 
gone the seasonal business of previous years; but, in their stead, a substantial 
year ‘round city whose population is more stable and whose buying power 
is greater than at any time in history! 


The business outlook for 1943 in Greater Miami is exceptionally good. The 
transformation of this resort into a great military training center, war pro- 
duction and related activities have increased the area’s revenue to a point 
greatly in excess of previous years. Army and Navy pay rolls alone amount 
to millions of dollars each month, which when added to industrial and other 
pay rolls makes tourist revenue of other years pale by comparison—In brief. 
based on the first authoritative pay roll figures for 1942 in Dade county, this 
area of Florida safely can anticipate a banner year ahead; the figure was: 


1942 PAY ROLLS: $320,561,858.00* 


An all-time high and a tremendous increase in per capita income. 


You can reach this rich market at one low cost by concentrating your adver- 
tising in.... 


Che Miami Herald 


GREATER MIAMI—“A National Market!” 
Witenes PRs iy — *From an article in The Miami Herald 
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Georgia Moves at Full Speed 
As War Production Area 


Many Crops Double Acreage . . . New Indus- 
tries, Especially Shipbuilding Flourish .. . 
Thousands of Troops Trained in State’s Camps 


IN THE whir of wheels and the hiss 

of machines, in a thousand metal- 
lic noises, in the laughter of men 
and women at work and in the swift, 
crisp syllables of foremen and over- 
seers is the sound of war being re- 
corded in Georgia. 

For this state, with the others of a 
determined nation, is making its con- 
tribution to the greatest war in his- 
tory’s annals—a fight against oppres- 
sion, a fight for the preservation of 
individual liberties. 


Yes, the wheels of industry whir 
in Georgia today, but this state has 
not yet attained its maximum produc- 
tive capacity. Yet, more contracts are 
sought; more are coming daily. 

The impact of war upon this im- 
portant Southwestern state has been 
definite, and an aroused industry to- 
day is laying the basis for a vast ex- 
pansion tomorrow—an expansion in 
which agriculture and industry will 
work, are even now working, hand- 
in-hand. Studies and surveys in the 
state are being launched so that a 
post-war development more signifi- 
cant than ever before in the state’s 
history may be carried out, facilely 
and swiftly. 

War Textile Contracts 


As far back as last September Gov- 
ernment agencies had awarded in 
Georgia war contracts surpassing 
$750,000,000; today the figure far ex- 
ceeds that. 

By far the great majority of war 
contracts awarded in this State have 
been to its increasingly important 
textile industry, but the remainder 
covers a variety of production. 


Conversions, development of new 
industries, expansion of existing busi- 
nesses: these have been among the 
effects of war upon Georgia. 

The canning industry, as a direct 
result of the war, is flourishing in the 
state today. The British Isles, thanks 
to lend-lease shipments, have now 
made their acquaintance with the 
famed Georgia peaches. Recently food 
dehydration plants have been estab- 
lished at Augusta, and the dehydra- 
tion of food is destined to become 
increasingly important in this region. 

Mammoth Plane Plant 

At Marietta, the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration’s aircraft assembly plant— 
one of the ten largest factories in the 
world—before long will swing into full 
operation, building some of the dead- 
liest bombers the world has known 
and employing, probably in the Fall, 
perhaps as many as 30,000 employes. 
This huge concern, with 3,000 acres 
in its reservation, will not stop produc- 
tion at the close of the war, but is 
designed as a permanent industry 
which will swell greatly the industrial 
payroll of the state. 

At Conley, where is situated the 
world’s largest general supply base— 
the Army General Depot—there is the 
constant hum of activity, day and 
night. 

At Welleston, expert mechanics of 


By JOHN MEBANE 


The Atlanta Journal 


the Georgia Air Depot are at work, 
hour after hour, overhauling planes. 


Major Training Centre 


In Atlanta are situated the Army 
Fourth Service Command and the 
Third Air Service Area Command. 

Nearby at Fort McPherson all white 
men in Georgia called into service 
are inducted, and white men inducted 
in Alabama are processed there. 


Other Army camps are scattered 
about the State—Camp Wheeler at 
Macon; Fort Benning at Columbus; 
Fort Oglethorpe at Chickamauga, 
Camp Gordon at Augusta, Fort Stew- 
art and others. In addition, there 
are a large number of air fields in 
the State. At Fort McPherson, in- 
cidentally, there is the first mobile 
laboratory ever used by the Army. 

Army hospital development has 
been rapid, too. In Atlanta is situ- 
ated the large Lawson General Hos- 
pital. At Fort McPherson the hospital 
has just been enlarged from 200 to 
more than 800 beds. At Augusta, the 
“Master’s” golf course laid out by 
Bobby Jones is now being reserved 
for exclusive use of Army hospital 
patients. 

Ships for the High Seas 

Shipbuilding at Savannah and 
Brunswick is now a thriving industry. 
At Savannah, the Southeastern Ship- 
building Corporation launched its 
third Liberty Ship December 7 with 
36 others remaining on its contract. 
The Savannah Machine & Foundry 
Company and the McEvoy Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation are also turning out 
ships for the war effort there. The 
Brunswick Marine Construction Com- 
pany at Brunswick is likewise engaged 
in an intensive program of building 
ships for the war. 

The growing importance of this in- 
dustry in Georgia may be seen in the 
fact that in 1940 only 90 persons were 
employed in the ship and boat-build- 
ing business; today that number ex- 
ceeds 18,000. 

The mining industry is booming. 
Minerals vital to the war program are 
being mined in various parts of the 
state. Valuable deposits of ore sorely 
needed now are being developed on an 
increasingly large scale, and efforts are 
being made to obtain adequate pro- 
cessing equipment. Capt. Garland 
Peyton, state geologist, forecasts a 
continuation of mining after the war 
on a scale not hitherto achieved. 

War—and After—Business 

The variety of new _ businesses 
which has developed since the out- 
break of war, many of which will con- 
tinue to provide permanent employ- 
ment for skilled artisans and for other 
labor after peace has been restored, 
is surprising to the layman. 

In Atlanta, for example, the only 
plant of its kind in the nation is mak- 
ing quartz crystals for frequency con- 
trol in radio and television use. 

In Atlanta, too, a progressive con- 
cern is now turning out plywood 
plastic parts for planes—an undertak- 


ing of vital importance to the war 
effort. 

In northwest Georgia, in particular, 
the bedspread industry is being con- 
verted to production of inflated life- 
preserver jackets. 

At various points about the state, 
including Atlanta, Toccoa, Newman 
and Columbus, among others, muni- 
tions are being manufactured. 

Woodworking plants have been con- 
verted rapidly, now turn out packing 
crates, tent poles and a variety of other 
items needed in the conduct of the 
war. Virtually all of the metal shops 
and foundaries of the state have been 
converted, too, to war work. 


Cotton Output Doubled 


There is a considerable amount of 
precision work being done, in shops 
both large and small, shops in which 
highly skilled men and women pore 
carefully over tasks at which the 
slightest slip might result in disaster. 

In Macon, a huge plant is turning 
out thousands upon thousands of 
fuses for naval shells. 

Georgia’s important cotton textile 
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industry is booming, and production 
is reaching records not hitherto at. 
tained. The Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia has discloseg 
that production today is double what 
it was in mid-1940 when the impact 
of the lend-lease program was begin. 
ning to make itself felt. March con. 
sumption of cotton in Georgia’s mills 
will amount to approximately 200,009 
bales, as compared with an average 
monthly consumption in 1940 of 
100,000 bales. 

The state’s 3,150,000 spindles (Geor-. 
gia ranking third in the nation in total 
number) are whirring day and night, 
and virtually all of the industry jg 
operating three 48-hour shifts. Some 
are operating 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week to keep up with produc- 
tion demands. 

There has not been a great deal 
of expansion in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, but there has been conversion 
so that the mills could meet Govern. 
ment specifications. They are turn- 
ing out many items, as a result of war 
orders, that they had not hitherto 
manufactured, including sandbag ma- 
terial, camouflage cloth, cloth for uni- 
forms and linings for uniforms and 
coats for men in the armed services, 

They are producing vast quantities 
of cotton duck for Army and Navy 
uses, mosquito netting, barrage balloon 
maierial and airplane fabric. And they 
are also making yarns for materials 
used by the ski-troops as _ wind- 
breakers, pyramidal tents, powder ex- 
ploder bags, bomb tail covers, port- 
able hangars for warplanes, tire cord 
for Army vehicles, barrack bags, web- 
bing for cartridge belts and accessories 
and many other items. 

Only North Carolina now is ahead 
of Georgia in consumption of cotton, 

The cotton industry looks forward 
to a stabilized cotton program after 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the Trend of Advertising in Augusta 


™ Leaving an indelible record of advertising gains, of s 
. results produced for advertisers — local and national ° 
. — by the AUGUSTA CHRONICLE. s 


' AUGUSTA CHRONICLE : 


. AUGUSTA, GEORGIA ; 


REPRESENTED BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY ; 
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N order to be of greater service ie 
. —\\ wr * / t 
to the South, Atlanta Journal editors and aN\ 
columnists interpret significant news / I\\ F ba 
iid 
of the day six nights a week for the av: - 











* The Journal was the first Southern newspaper, 


second in the nation, to own and operate its 


own radio station. WSB was established in 1922. 


all | sftT RA ene 
radio audience of WSB"*. The Journal is the | W\Y * — 
first Southern newspaper to provide this service. 
The program is called “Views of the News,” 
and is on the air from 10:15 to 10:30 p. m. Monday 
through Saturday. It presents The Journal editor, managing 
editor, two columnists, an editorial writer and our 
Washington correspondent-one each night a week ina 
quarter-hour commentary from the Southern viewpoint. 
For many years the South has known these men by the 
written word; now they are known by the spoken word. 
And, thus, The Journal's editorial influence grows. 
We believe that as a newspaper's editorial 
influence is increased, so increases 
the reader's acceptance of merchandise or 
services advertised in that newspaper. 


Confidence begets confidence. 


Che 


Atlanta Zournal 


THE JOURNAL COVERS DIXIELIKE THE DEW 





Total Daily— 175,085; Sunday — 231,535; Sept. Publishers Statement 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—SAWYER, FERGUSON WALKER CO 
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Georgia at Full Speed 
On War Production 


continued from page’ 40 





the war and to a continuance of pros- 
perity as a result. 
Expansion in Savannah 

What is happening today in Sav- 
annah is typical of what is happening 
in many other areas of Georgia. During 
the past two years that city’s popula- 
tion has increased by 16,000; 5,000 
new houses have been built for them 
and more are being built. 


The vast Savannah Air Base has 
been constructed as has the big base 
at Chatham Field. 

Savannah has always been an in- 
dustrial city, but its recent expansion 
of industry has been large and signi- 
ficant. The most important stimulus 
today in that city, however, is its 
shipbuilding program. The South- 
eastern Shipbuilding Company alone 
employs about 10,000 men and women 
with a payroll of about $500,000 a 
week. The Shipbuilding Division of 
the Savannah Machine and Foundry 
Corporation’s weekly payroll amounts 
to something like $125,000 a week and 
that of MacEvoy Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration is around $225,000 weekly. 

Brunswick Builds Ships 

There’s a similar pattern at Bruns- 
wick with its huge J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Company turning out ships 
and a population increase during the 
past two years of 37,000. There are 
6,400 employes at the Jones Construc- 
tion Company’s shipyards and about 
375 at the smaller Brunswick Marine 
Construction Company. There also 
the Brunswick Pulp & Paper Company 
now has about 520 employes in a 
$5,000,000 plant. The pine-tree in- 
dustry is truly flourishing. 
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Tennessee River Shipping—This photograph shows a barge load of wheat on its way up the Tennessee River from St. Louis, Mo., 


to Chattanooga, Tenn. 


There is underway now a significant 
development of air ports. Atlanta is 
on both the East and West and the 
North and South air highways. Nine 
airlines serve the city, and within the 
next year or two airfield and airport 
development should have reached 
what would have seemed a few years 
ago astonishing proportions. 

New developments and expansions 
in the pulp and paper industry are 
evident. The state now has a score 
of producers of paper and_ allied 
products, and these mills are engaged 
to a large extent in filling war orders. 

Money Conditions Good 

Georgia’s finances are in top-notch 
condition. As of March 3, 1943, weekly 
reporting banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System reported an all-time 
high in total deposits. In Georgia the 
weekly reporting banks for that per- 
iod listed deposits at $498,549,009. 
This compares with deposits of $377.- 
424,000 a year ago. Deposits in Georgia 





Aviation gasoline unit in operation at Port Arthur plant of Gulf Oil Corporation. 


represent approximately one-fifth oi 
total deposits in the entire sixth dis- 
trict of the Federal Reserve System. 

Within a period of two years, em- 
ployment in all types of business and 
industry coming under the Social 
Security program classification in- 
creased by 105,000 persons. This, of 
course, excludes agricultural and do- 
mestic workers and workers in con- 
cerns employing fewer than eight 
persons. In April, 1940, the total em- 
ployes in business and industry was 
350,000. Last September that num- 
ber had risen to 455,000. 

Crops Doubled for War 

But the great impact of war, in 
Georgia, has been upon its agricultural 
expansion. Take a look at what has 
happened: 

The state’s production of peanuts 
(for oil) in 1939 was 650,000 acres. In 
1942 the acreage had swept to 1,347,- 
500, according to figures compiled by 
the U. S. Agricultural Economics 


The picture was made near Guntersville, Ala. 


Bureau. 
acres. 

The 1939 soybean production was 
13,000 acres. Five hundred more had 
been added in 1942, and the 1943 goal 
is 15,000 acres. Production of oats 
for grain in 1939 was 426,000 acres; 
in 1942 it had expanded to 543,00 
acres, and the 1943 goal is 762,000, 
There is a similar pattern in wheat 
The production in 1939 was 177,00 
acres; in 1942 the acreage had in- 
creased to 206,000; and the 1943 goal 
is 234,000. 

Or take cattle. The 1939 beef cat- 
tle record was 924,000 head, and the 
1942 record moved to 1,011,000. A 2 
per cent increase has been asked for 
this year. A four per cent increase 
over the 380,000 milk cows of last 
year is sought, as is a four per cent 
increase in milk production. The 
pork increase will be ten per cent 
this year over the 1,593,000 slaughtered 


(Continued on page 44) 


The goal for 1943 is 1,450.00 





and grasp this great market. 


MORNING 





1942 SAW US CLIMB 
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Georgia, and its market grown. 
tion and a buying income that is greater by 64.92 per cent over 
1940, Macon presents to prospective buyers an ideal market. 
Macon, one of two Georgia markets with a half-million popula- 
tion is located strategically in the heart of the state. 
tendrons of the Macon Telegraph and Macon News reach out 


The Macon Teleg:crph cnd Macon News are likewise growing. 
The circulation is now more than 42,000 ABC daily. 


Che Marun Celeyraph 
The Macon News 
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...a@ Best-in-the-Nation Market 


While congratulating the newspapers and cities of the great 
South, we recognize the fact that sturdy growth of both is a na- 
tional portent of security. For growth is a vigorous sign of health. 

Just as the cities of the South have grown, so has Macon, 


With more than 500,000 popula- 
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EVENTY-FIVE EVENTFUL YEARS of agreeable association with your 
neighbors generates a mutual understanding which can not be approached 

by any other means. You know what your neighbor likes and believes; he 
knows what to expect from you. The Constitution has been a welcome guest 
in the homes of Atlanta and the South since this newspaper’s militant begin- 
ning in 1868. As Atlanta and the South have grown, so has this reciprocal 
feeling of friendliness and trust between us and our neighbors. Today—we 
gratefully say—it is more widespread in influence, stronger in force and 


touches the lives of more people than ever before in our history. 





THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


For 75 Years An Independent Georgia Newspaper, Georgia Owned and Georgia Edited. 
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during the last calendar year. 

For 1943 the estimated increases in 
poultry, eggs and turkeys are 10, five 
and 20% respectively. 

Naval stores production this year 
is estimated at 251,424 units, a huge 
increase over last year. 

Food Is Plentiful 

As compared with other regions, the 
Southern States, and definitely Geor- 
gia, should be an agricultural Garden 
of Eden this year. There should be 
no meat shortages, no milk shortages, 
except in localized highly industrial 
areas—and, in the opinion of those 
who have carefully surveyed the field, 
no appreciable farm labor shortage 
provided fair wages are paid farm 
hands. 

In Atlanta are situated regional of- 
fices of virtually every Federal agency 
of significance, including both war 
agencies and the normal peace-time 
branches of Government. In Atlanta 
alone, eight war agencies have a total 
personnel of 1,274 persons. These are 
the Central Administrative services, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Labor Board, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Office of War Informa- 
tion, War Manpower Commission and 
War Production Board. In the re- 
mainder of Georgia, there are 259 ad- 
ditional employes of several of these 
agencies, bringing the state’s total to 
1,533. In addition to this, 752 em- 
ployes are stationed in the rationing 
boards throughout the state. 


In all, there are more than 85 re- 
gional offices in Atlanta. 


Atlanta, too, is the transportation 
center of the South, both passenger 
and freight, supplied by 15 main lines 
of eight railroad systems. Atlanta is 
the third largest telegraph center in 
the world, the largest long-distance 
telephone center in the South and the 
eighth city in the United States in 
volume of air mail. 

While no statistics can be published, 
for military reasons, the Georgia rail- 
roads are a major factor in the move- 
ment of troops between induction 
points, training areas and embarka- 
tion ports. Atlanta is the geographical 
centre for several of the largest mili- 
tary training depots in the country, 
and men in uniform today constitute 
a large proportion of the traffic passing 
through its railroad stations. Its old 
knowledge of warriors is being vividly 
emphasized in 1943. 

In the State are located branch fac- 
tories, warehouses and division of- 
fices of several thousand nationally 
known organizations. In Atlanta alone 
there are more than 2,500 of these. 

Georgia’s population today is esti- 
mated at about three and one-quarter 
millions. The metropolitan Atlanta 
population is about 475,000, and is in- 
creasing almost daily. 

And now for routine statistics: 
Georgia’s area is 59,265 square miles 
(20th in the United States); its urban 
population is now estimated at more 
than 35%; there are about six and 
one-half thousand miles of paved 
roads, about one and one-half thou- 
sand miles of semi-paved, and nearly 
8,000 miles of railroad. 

And—Georgia leads the entire na- 
tion in the production of naval stores, 
peaches, watermelons, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, pecans, and in the mineral 
field, ochre, barytes and fullers earth. 

In short, Gen. Sherman wouldn’t 
recognize his old pet now. 
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One of large Texas butadiena-rubber plants nearing completion in the Southeusi 
Texas oil fields, which provide raw material in the shape of butane and styrene gas 
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| Evening is Reading-Time 
Wartime Augusta 





























RS ‘an, in an ever progressing ‘South, the Hae daily 
». presents, the Associated Press and’ “recently acquired ‘ 
~ United Press News Service plus NEA and’ these one 
nowned features; Henry McLemore, Dewitt MacKenzie, © 
The Nations Affairs, Fred Haskin, One More Word, The ~ 
Curious World, Dorothy Dix, Dots & Dashes, Today 
Sport Parade, Our Boarding House and the Serial Story. 


THE AUGUSTA HERALD 


“Always the leader in city circulation” 


Represented by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 
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“LOST— 


40% of a Market” 


That is exactly what happens when an adver- 
tiser tries to cover the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Metropolitan District by using Tampa news- 


papers only. Here is the explanation: 


In this urban district, 
St. Petersburg, most of the wholesale business 
is done in Tampa. YET 40 per cent of the 
Retail Business is done in St. Petersburg. And 
St. Petersburg's per capita income is $946 as 
compared with Tampa's $735 (S.M. figures). 


including Tampa and 


Now this is the point to remember — Tampa 
newspapers do not cover the 40 Per Cent of 
the two-city market represented by St. Peters- 
burg. The fact is that NO TAMPA NEWS- 
PAPER HAS AS MUCH AS 300 AVERAGE 
DAILY CIRCULATION IN ST. PETERSBURG. 





To reach the rich St. 
St. Petersburg newspapers. 


Petersburg market, use 














ST. PETERSBURG TIMES — EVENING INDEPENDENT 


Represented nationally by Theis & Simpson Company 
and in Jacksonville by V. J. Obenauer, Jr. 
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Trade In Oklahoma City Booms 


As Great Air Bases Rise 

City Now Leading Air Capital With New 
Military and Production Fields . . . Farm Crops 
And Prices Set New High Records 


THE New York Times, under a Wash- 

ington dateline of March 1 told 
the following story: “Oklahoma City, 
with department store sales for Janu- 
ary 46% above the same month of 
last year, led the nation in such gains, 
the Federal Reserve Board reported 


y. 
Breaking into the headlines in New 
York is an old, old habit of this 
amazing territory along the Cimarron. 
Back in 1889, when this Oklahoma 
territory was opened to the white 
man for settlement, Oklahoma City 
sprang from a railroad station to a 
tented city of more than 10,000 shout- 
ing, bustling souls between noon and 
wn. That made the front pages 

of newspapers from Maine to Cali- 


ja. 

Again in 1930, when an oil gusher 
located less than seven miles from the 
heart of the city blew in with 2,000 
barrels of high-gravity oil every hour, 
$75,000 worth of black gold every 
time the earth made one turn on its 
axis, press association wires were 


| clogged with dispatches from this new 


different, but equally dramatic. It 
isa story of “buying power through 
air power.” 

For Oklahoma City has in one 
short year become the home.of four 
huge military establishments, all serv- 
ing the flying branches of the Army 
and Navy. These are: (1) Oklahoma 
City Air Depot; (2) Oklahoma Air- 


By M. A. WOODBURY 


Oklahoma City Oklahoman & Times 


starting conclusion that oil is no 
longer ‘king’ in Oklahoma City. For 
the aircraft activity of this area will 
bring more than three times Okla- 
homa City’s annual payroll with it.” 


This was last October. Headlines of 
March 7 tell of record time produc- 
tion of cargo planes from the assembly 
line of the Douglas Aircraft assembly 
plant ... of an estimated civilian per- 
sonnel already at work at Oklahoma 


City Air Depot (one of three such in- 
stallations in the country) number- 
ing 11,000. Reliable estimates indi- 
cate a staff of between 10,000 and 
14,000 at Will Rogers Airbase and be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 Naval person- 
nel at the four bases at Norman. 


Population Skyrockets 


The story of buying power has 
paralleled this amazing development of 
air power. The U. S. Census count of 
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1940 showed a population of 204,424 
for Oklahoma City. Then came an 
exodus of citizens to training schools 
to learn to man the war plants then 
under consideration of Oklahoma 
City, a departure of many to cities 
in which war work was already in 
high gear. 

Gradually the trainees and the tru- 
ants came back and with them came 
many thousands of new citizens to 
bring Oklahoma City’s new estimated 
population up to an all-time high of 
242,950, approximately 38,000 over the 
last official census count of 1940. 

School enumeration figures of 
March 1, 1943 are the basis for this 
new estimate. New all-time highs 
in gas and electric meters and in tele- 
phone connections are supporting evi- 
dence. Records of the Oklahoma City 
office of the National Housing Agency 
indicate the lack of facilities for the 
thousands of newcomers who now call 
Oklahoma City “home.” 

Applications for living units re- 
ceived by the NHA last July amounted 
to 231. Housing units advertised in 
the Sunday newspaper totalled 598. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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‘STORES’ GAINS LED: Br: Prints ond Rayo 
BY OKLAHOMA CITY 


January Volume There Showed - 
46% Increase for Top 
Mark in Nation 





rs WICHITA NEXT WITH 39% | 





Special to The New Yorx Timas 
WASHINGTON, March 1—Okla- 
nancé a2 homa City, with department stores 

: sales for January 46 per cent 
«», | 8bove the same month of last 
s- | year, led the nation in such gains, 
| the Federal Reserve Board report- | 
——— |ed today. Second in the list of 
ancien | cities showing gains was Wichita,| * 

| with an increase of 39 per cent. 
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aircraft workers payroll amounting to 
one and one-half times the present 
Oklahoma City payroll . . . which is 
Not small change in more ways than 
one, 
Other Large Payrolls 

“The great bulk of that payroll will 
flow into Oklahoma City via 29th 
Street. It is estimated that when 
full operation is established the Okla- 
homa City Air Depot will make up 
a annual payroll in excess of $32,000,- 
0. The estimate is further detailed 
With an estimated $27,000,000 charged 
‘o civilian payroll and an estimated 
000,000 to military personnel. 
“The adjoining Douglas Aircraft As- 
sembly Plant is expected to con- 
tibute an additional $68,000,000 to 
the huge aircraft industrial payroll 
concentrated here. 
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City will continue to be a 
hot spot market in 1943. 
The Oklahoman and Times 
will continue to be its sales- 


producing media. 
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Tulsa Typifies Nation's 
“Blue Print For Victory’ 


Two Hundred Plants In Area Converted Rapidly 
To War Production in 1942... Aircraft Plant, 
New, Will Employ 18,000 At Full Speed. 


By WALTER AHLUM 


Industrial Editor, Tulsa Daily World 


A BLUE PRINT for victory is being 
drawn in Tulsa. 

This area has become a fortress of 
war industry. Only yesterday in- 
dustrial enterprises here were devoted 
to peace-time service in the manufac- 
ture of things we had come to take for 
granted. 

Now—in miraculously short time, 
these industries are bulkwarks of 
America at war. Ability, untiring de- 
votion and application made this tre- 
mendous change in less than 12 
months. 

The swift sequence of Pearl Harbor, 
Singapore, Java and Bataan proved 
the military urgency of immediately 
gearing the production lines for war. 

Tulsa industry tied in and tuned in 
with war—to the extent of over $350,- 
000,000 in contracts. 

More than 100 different articles of 
war for the armed services come from 
this area. 

They range from bombers to hay. 

From explosives to bed sheets. 

From sighting devices to ax handles. 

From synthetic rubber to tire 
patches. 

Conversion Was Prompt 

Almost 200 manufacturing concerns 
in this area, which have been awarded 
the larger portion of Oklahoma’s War 
Production Board contracts, early 
proved their engineering ability and 
mechanical ingenuity by prompt con- 
version of their factories, equipment 
and tools. And this conversion—here 
and throughout the nation—is_ the 
basis for the blue print to victory. 

In the Tulsa area industries are 
turning out bombers, trainers, dive 
bombers, bricks, serial maps, hoisting 
equipment, paint, steel buildings, fab- 
ricated steels. filtering materials, sheet 
metal, tents, precision tools, welded 
valves, tin, zinc, miscellaneous small 
machinery, steel plates for cargo ves- 
sels, and battleships, castings, machine 
tools, reconditioning machinery and 
tools, gun mounts, winches for land- 


ing barges, winches for tanks, pipe 

wrapping machines, tanks for aviation 

gasoline and synthetic rubber plants. 
Variety Without Limit 

Chromium-plating, metal patterns, 
bed sheets for the army, miilwork, 
heating equipment, structural work, 
synthetic rubber plants, defense 
houses, gas meters, aluminum castings 
for planes, airplane parts, precision 
parts for sighting devices, time bombs, 
uniforms, aviation gasoline plants, 
cranes, recoil mechanisms for guns, 
kitchen equipment for army posts, 
pumps, portable pipe lines, testing 
plants, gun barrels, oxygen, acetylene, 
shells for U. S. Army and U. S. Navy, 
receptacle tanks for army and navy, 
gauges, refrigerating equipment for 
army and navy, plating and grinding, 
power, heat, fabricated parts for 
planes, mattresses for army, blue 
printing for army, reinforcing arms, 
portable houses, packages and con- 
tainers, furnaces, cooking equipment 
for navy. 

Heat treating devices, plane hangars, 
pump castings, barracks for army and 
navy, plane struts, winches for navy 
mine sweepers and submarine tenders, 
refinery burners, gunpowder and other 
explosives, sounding devices, asbestos, 
hay ventilators, creosote, tire patches, 
ax handles, buoys for Navy, work 
trousers for Army, military highways, 
pipe fittings, wire-bound boxes, fur- 
niture and fixtures for Army and 
Navy, canvas jobs ranging from tents 
to tarpaulins, refinery tanks, oils, 
greases, gasoline, waxes and airplane 
landing mats used as a substitute for 
concrete runways. 


Five Thousand New Homes 

As the result of this increased in- 
dustrial activity the population of 
Tulsa has increased from 141,000 in 
1940 to an estimated 165,000 today. 
To accommodate this increased citi- 
zenship private building has erected 
here during the last two years ap- 
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The Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., in Tulsa, Oklahoma, is in production of four- 
motored "Liberators," heavy bombers now being used in the “aerial umbrella" in 
Tunisia. 
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proximately 5,000 new homes, prac- 
tically all of a permanent nature. Be- 
cause of this home construction ac- 
tivity no acute housing shortage has 
yet developed and private capital has 
assured the government that it stands 
ready to erect new homes as rapidly 
as demand warrants. More than 500 
older homes are being converted into 
multiple dwellings for war workers 
under the National Housing Adminis- 
tration’s conversion plan. 
Sales Up 20 Per Cent 

Tulsa as yet has experienced no 
serious repercussions as the result of 
its expansion in population due to its 
enlarged industrial activities. Depart- 
ment store sales dollar volume during 
the past 14 months has consistently 
averaged about 20% increase over cor- 
responding periods in 1941 and 1942, 
and the same situation holds true with 
respect to the apparel and food lines. 
Urban transportation facilities have 
so far proved adequate under the 
strain of vastly increased patronage. 
The help situation has been well 
handled through cooperative effort. 

All of which means that from a 
factual standpoint ‘‘a blue print for 
victory is being drawn in Tulsa,” and 
that in this important midwestern 
city every citizen is keenly alert to 
his responsibility to the nation in its 
gigantic war effort. 

Tulsa’s major war industry is the 
Douglas Aircraft Manufacturing plant 
located on a 160-acre tract eight miles 
from the central business district where 
10,000 people are now employed, with 
an 18,000 personnel in prospect when 
the institution goes into full produc- 
tion. 

This clean, bustling city, headquar- 
ters of major petroleum producers, is 
handling its war assignments in a 
manner that promises few headaches 
when production for peace is re- 
sumed. 









Southwest Adds War . 
Industry to Great Cropg 


continued from page 
These two groups are the oldeg 
some of the plants having been in op- 
eration since 1928 throughout the de. 
pression years with surprisingly low 
mortality. 

Dehydration of vegetables ang 
fruits has been somewhat slow in get. 
ting started in Texas, in spite of the 
huge tonnage of commercial vege. 
tables and citrus fruits which the state 
annually produces (nearly 100,00 
cars). 

Leader in Texas vegetable dehydra. 
tion is Gilbert C. Wilson Laboratories, 
with home offices at Denton, also 
plants in that city, Pittsburg, McKin-. 
ney, Gilmer, and one scheduled for 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley. These 
plants, all working on Army contracts 
for dehydrated sweet potatoes in flake 
form, have a present capacity of 30,- 
000,000 pounds of dehydrated yams, 

Wilson, only 31 years old, doing a 
gross business of some $7,000,000, with 
government financing, plus his own 
ability to convert outmoded and dis. 
carded machines and parts into war- 
time equipment, has set the pace in 
the Southwest during his two years of 
sensational rise from an unknown 
chemistry teacher in a piny woods 
high school in Deep East Texas to the 
outstanding dehydrator of the South- 
west. 

He employs largely the rotary drum 
system with heat supplied from cheap 
natural gas. 

In short, while war has provided 
some tremendous stimuli to Texas 
agriculture and industry, much of 
what is happening in 1943 is the logical 
extension of processes that were evi- 
dent before 1940. 
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NEW YORK #* CHICAGO ®* 


ALVA Review-Courier (ES) 
ANADARKO News (ES) 
CLINTON News (ES) 
CUSHING Citizen (ES) 
DUNCAN Banner (ES) 
DURANT Democrat (ES) 





DETROIT « 


ALTUS Times-Democrat (ES) ELK CITY News (ES) 


EL RENO Tribune (ES) 
FREDERICK Leader (E) 
HENRYETTA Free Lance (ES) PERRY Journal (E) 
HOBART Democrat-Chief (ES)PRYOR Democrat (E) 
HOLDENVILLE News (ES) 
LAWTON Constitution (ES) 


to line-by-line reading, nothing 
can take the place of our own local 
newspapers. What interests us 
most is home-section news—friend- 
ly chats concerning the friends we 
know for miles around. They are 
modern papers—have all the War 
news, too features, world 
affairs. 


Because we have this reader-affection for our very own news- 
papers, national advertising becomes “local” in a quite true sense. 
We know how papers, stores, cooperate with this advertising. 


In Oklahoma, the major market is largely outside the metro- 
Here are 21 rich, busy, ambitious counties of 
a group of deeply-loved papers. They have 50,287 more circula- 
tion than any outside newspaper, and command a market of 
939,033 people who spend something over $125,000,000 annually. 


Soutuwest Daities -f OKLAHOMA 


MEMPHIS © OKLAHOMA CITY 


NOWATA Star (ES) 
OKEMAH Leader (ES) 
PAULS VALLEY Democrat 


SEMINOLE Producer (ES) 
VINITA Journal (E) 
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1903... Tulsa, Indian Territory, was 


smaller than neighboring towns. But Tulsa 
had spirit and vision and was determined to 
outstrip its rivals in attracting the oil men 


drawn by discovery of oil nearby in 1901. 


1943 . . . Tulsa, the World’s Oil Capital, 
is headquarters for 41 world-famous oil 
companies who direct activities in oil produc- 


ing areas of all the United Nations. 


Tulsa’s Magic Empire comprises 


30 counties in Northeastern Oklahoma. 





TULSA »4nv WORLD 


Olk CQarirTranad 





During the 40 years of the S.N.P.A. 
Tulsa has developed from an Indian 
Territory village to the metropolis of 
Eastern Oklahoma and the Oil Capital 
of the World. 






This market area has more than a million 





prosperous people, a big income from oil, 
agriculture, the mining of coal, lead and zine 
and more than $350,000,000 in W.P.B. con- 
tracts for 1943 —two-thirds of all war con- 


tracts in Oklahoma. 


Tulsa Newspapers . . . When the baby 
S.N.P.A. was cutting its first tooth the Tribune 
was born in 1904. The World came into 
being two years later. These editorially 
separate newspapers led the nation in adver- 
tising gains in 1942. They lead all other 
Oklahoma newspapers in advertising lineage. 


They give 24-hour coverage of the Magic 


Empire. 





Ask a Branham man for detailed facts on 
the Tulsa market and its newspapers. 


The Tulsa Tribune 


7NEW S MeRBPER 'S 
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Tradein OklahomaCity 
Records War Boom 


continued from page 45 





The February tabulations show 821 

requests for living quarters and but 

148 advertised in the local papers. 
Figures Show Ready Cash 

Cash registers have recorded the in- 
creased activity a 38,000 increase in 
population can bring to an already 
bustling market. Bank debits for 
Oklahoma City for March, 1943, were 
51% above 1940 levels for the same 
month, and 14% ahead of 1942 figures. 
Postal receipts climbed 27% above 
March totals for 1940. 

But the biggest story of all comes 
from the department stores. Oklahoma 
City did, as recorded in the New York 
Times, lead the nation in percentage of 
gain in January, 46% above the pre- 
vious January. 

But February reports are newer, 
and even more amazing. City depart- 
ment store sales for the week of Feb. 
6 were 71% up from the same week a 
year ago; 113% ahead for the week 
of Feb. 13; 104% more for the week 
of Feb. 20; 76% higher for the four 
week period ending Feb. 20. The 
source? Federal Reserve weekly re- 
ports. 

Eighty War Plants in Area 

Since June, 1940, nearly a billion 
dollars in war contracts and allocations 
have come to Oklahoma. An esti- 
mated 80 plants are devoting all or a 
large part of their production to war 
supplies. Fifty of these, producers of 
meat products, structural steel, sheet 
metal, industrial gases, office sup- 
plies, electrical equipment and petro- 
leum products found the change-over 
simple. Thirty others completely re- 
vamped their facilities to produce 
artillery shells, gas mask parts, pro- 
pellor shafts, landing gear, tents. 
uniforms and scores of other pieces of 
war equipment. 

With all of these millions and bil- 
lions involving war work and military 
contracts, wise merchandisers never 
lose sight of another phase of industry 
in the southwest that was here long 
before Hitler invaded Poland, is play- 
ing a huge role in the war effort to- 
day, and will continue to be a major 
factor in Oklahoma City’s prosperity 
long after the conflict is over. That 
industry is agriculture. 

Farmers Sitting Pretty 

All records were broken in 1942 
when the eleven month cash farm in- 
come of Oklahoma farmers soared to 
$332,771,000 . . . $55,000,000, above the 
twelve month total of 1941 and placing 
Oklahoma in the top 11 states in the 
nation in increase in cash income 
from farm marketings over the five 
year period 1935-39. 

Seldom does the farmer come 
through a year in which he enjoys 
the happy combination of high pro- 
duction and high prices. 1942 was one 
of those exceptional years. 

Cattle on farms in Oklahoma Janu- 
ary 1, 1943 totalled the highest in the 
State’s history. Cattle prices were the 
highest of record in the State. The 
number of hogs on farms was the 
greatest since 1933. Hogs brought top 
prices since 1919. 

The production of hay and peanuts 
set an all-time record. Cotton, on 
Feb. 15, 1943, was selling at the high- 
est Feb. 15 price since 1925. 

Cattle and calves received at the 
Oklahoma City stockyards in 1942 
nearly reached 600,000 head while 
hogs topped that figure by 45,000 to 
make 1942 a banner year for Oklahoma 
stockmen. Livestock marketings in 
January, while seasonally down from 
previous months, were more than 15% 
above the average for the preceding 
ten years. 


Stock sales over the state in early 
1943 are setting all-time or long time 
records in prices brought. In January, 
for instance, at an auction held at the 
famed Turner Ranch near Sulphur, a 
Hereford bull sold for $16,600, setting 
a 23-year record for Herefords. A 
total of 51 head of Hereford cattle 
sold brought $122,400 bringing more 
money and a higher per head average 
than any Hereford sale in the United 
States in the past 23 years. 

Based on U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture goals of Food for Freedom in 
1943 and on the 1942 performance of 
Oklahoma farmers, 1943 should see 
9% more cattle and calves, 15% more 
hogs, 15% more chickens, 13% more 
eggs, 88% more soybeans and 51% 
more peanuts produced by Oklahoma 
farmers. 

Oklahoma’s agriculture is in pro- 
duction today. It has been in full 
production for the fifty-four years 
since the famed run of ’89. Oklahoma 
City’s war plants are in production 
today. They will not be in full pro- 
duction nor will they be fully manned 
until late this year. 

City's Planning Praised 

But Oklahoma City is continuing 

its growth and development to be 
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ready for its full-strength war pro- 
duction. It is bearing out a state- 
ment made about it by H. V. Kalten- 
born cn a visit to Oklahoma City, May 
11, 1941. After a tour of defense pro- 
jects in Oklahoma he said: “There 
has been excellent planning by Okla- 
homa City’s business men. They 
haven’t waited for Government cash 
and Army orders before going ahead. 
Just as soon as the Army began to 
talk about utilizing the Oklahoma City 
area for various purposes related to 
aviation, the businessmen here organ- 
ized an Industries Foundation. 

“They subscribed a capital of $300,- 
000 as a revolving fund. Then they 
got options on the most likely sites 
for the proposed developments and, 
as a result, things began to move as 
soon as the Army said the word. 


“The land was bought by the city 
and construction started before prep- 
arations were made to float the muni- 
cipal bond issues to pay for the land. 
Oklahoma has provided the site and 
the Army pays for the rest. The city 
is arranging to provide a larger water 
supply. The businessmen of Okla- 
homa have certainly been on the job 
in connection with these new develop- 
ments.” 
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Kraft Pulp Is Great} jam 

Southern Industry First 
How important the paper ind 

and principally kraft board, has bea —— 


to the South is seen in a compari 
of production of kraft board in jgy 
and in the late ’20’s. Last year 1,149. 
500 tons of kraft board were prod 
in the country, most of it in the Soug, 
(In 1939 the million ton mark ha 
been passed for the first time.) } 
1939, kraft board production was only 
268,700 tons, while in 1927 it was only 
77,200 tons, less than 10 per cent ¢ 
the production of competitive jy 
liner board. In 1940 it was nearly 9 
per cent greater than the jute ling 
production. 

Louisiana leads all the other Statg 
by a wide margin, with capacity 
932,275 tons of bleached and yy. 
bleached sulphate pulp. Florida rank 
second with 552,300 tons capacity, anj 
followed by South Carolina with 39. 
500 tons. 










® 
Kraft board, it should be note 
makes up only a portion of all th 
kraft pulp production in the South 
An even greater quantity goes inh 
kraft wrapping paper and bags, 
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FITZGERALD 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


SOUTHERN BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 














, 
a 
It is unusual for advertising agencies to buy space ‘ 
(less 15 and 21) to salute newspaper publishers. 
( 
We're happy to send— 
Greetings to the Men of SNPA ; 
—and to praise you for your fighting leadership and A 
your lasting contribution to Southern progress. 
‘ 
Our years of friendly association with you have been 
gratifying—and profitable to the advertisers whose j 
business we share with you. 
: 
= 
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James J. Smith Recalls 
First SNPA Meeting 


continued from page 12 








not only a ready and facile writer, but 

q brilliant orator. His eloquence was 

in constant demand throughout 
on important occasions. 

Mr. Fred Seeley purchased the 
News in a year or two after this meet- 
‘no conducted it under the name of 
the Atlanta Georgian, and then sold 
it to the Hearst organization which 
cntinued its publication under the 
nme of the Atlanta Georgian & 
American, until it was sold to the 

t owners of the Journal. Mr. 
Seley went from Atlanta to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., built Grove Park Inn, 
which was the annual meeting place 


‘Doi the SNPA for a number of years. 


Almost a legendary figure now, Col. 
Rufus N. Rhodes, founder and owner 
of the Birmingham News, who passed 


"Taway more than 30 years ago, was in 


the heyday of his activity at the time 
of this meeting and took a prominent 
prt in its organization. “Great is 
Birmingham and the News is its 

et” was woven into every issue 
of the News during its early days. 
(ol. Rhodes was an important figure 
in Birmingham for 15 or 20 years. 
Come fair weather or foul, he insisted 


city in the South. He was a typical 
example of the influential editor and 
publisher of that period, who was a 
dominant figure in his community. (I 
received my early newspaper training 
uder Col. Rhodes, having been suc- 
wsively, or rather in combination, 
reporter, circulation manager, adver- 
tising manager and finally business 
manager, before launching the Bir- 





wie... 


eg 


City air depot). 


Here is a group of barracks buildings, and to the right a chapel, for the air force troops stationed at Tinker field (Oklahoma 
Not all the quarters are shown and the total number is restricted by military regulations. 


that the barracks ccver acres of ground. 











But it can be said 





mingham Evening Ledger on my own. 

E. W. Barrett, editor and publisher 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald, was 
active in this first meeting of the As- 
sociation. - He was a friendly com- 
petitor. 

T. T. Stockton, business manager of 
the Jacksonville Times-Union, was 
well known to many of the members 
present at this first meeting. He rep- 
resented one of the strong and influ- 
ential papers of this period, and con- 
tributed his full share to the success- 
ful launching of the Association. The 
Times-Union has built on this early 
foundation and subsequent periods 
and continues to occupy a dominant 
place in Florida journalism. 

I recall an incident in connection 
with Mr. Stockton’s presence in 
Atlanta on this occasion. He arrived 
in Atlanta the day before the meet- 
ing, all decked out in full Florida cos- 


tume—white suit, Panama hat and 
white shoes. During the night a 
heavy sleet storm visited Atlanta and 
next morning the temperature 
dropped below freezing. Before he 
ventured out the next day, an Atlanta 
publisher loaned him an overcoat afid 
he visited the nearest clothing store 
— purchased a complete winter out- 

t. 

It is about time I brought these 
rambling reminiscences to a close. 
There were other members of the As- 
sociation at this first meeting who con- 
tributed their full share to its suc- 
cessful launching, and it is with a 
degree of sadness that I think of all 
this fine body of able newspaper men 
who formed the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association on April 14, 
1903, and have been gathered to their 
fathers. 


Atlanta was a happy choice for the 


place of meeting for the organization 
of the Association. The host news- 
papers, through their editors and 
publishers, aided by the citizens of 
Atlanta, made us thrice welcome, con- 
tributed to the utmost to make our 
stay pleasant and I now at this late 
day make acknowledgment of the 
many courtesies extended me. 


SOUTH’S WAR PRODUCTS 


A measure of the South’s contribu- 
tion to the war production front is af- 
forded by the 1942 edition of the Blue 
Book of Southern Progress. The South 
is producing 100% of the domestic 
bauxite, 100% of the naval stores, 
99% of the sulphur, 95% of the carbon 
black, 93% of the lint cotton, 85% of 
the cotton yarn, 83% of the rice, 70% 
of the fertilizers, 70% of the rayon and 
allied materials, 69% of the natural 
gasoline and 59% of the crude oil. 









































































































































































































A ee er ae GROWING GREENVILLE COUNTY 
ith 
1933 34 35 96 37 38 39 40 41 42 wit 1933 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 4 42 
GRCULATION RETAIL 
pone SALES | 
GREENVILLE | <:. 
5: $55000.000 
62187 — SOUTH CAROLINA — | | $53,38706 
60 | These graphs show how the combined Green- $50,000 oa 
. 60,617 ville News and Greenville Piedmont circu- ue ae 
J | lation my paralleled the immense upswing 
, in retail sales in Greenville County durin 
55,000 pares the past nine eventful years. : . 345900 — | = 
Retail sales have advanced to all-time high— | | 
a over 53 million dollars in 1941. , Here is proof 
sane yy 30.996 of the potency of the market . . . still above $40,000,000 _ $/49.483.000 
| all others in South Carolina. } | 
45.761 _ G4 The greatest circulation-concentration of | $37,7372000 
45,000 45/67 ; these widely popular newspapers is in the $35,000,000 
1675 heart of thirteen prosperous counties. Green- | | 
ville continues to lead the State in BUYING | ¢ 4000 
40000 INCOME and in both retail and wholesale $30,000,000 bs " 
trade. | 
371091 Thus, the “First Market in South Carolina” $27,909,000 
35,000 is dominated by the News-Piedmont Circu- $25,000,000 
, lation. ; | 
30,000 so00 000, $22,467/000 
The Greenville News GREENVILLE PIEDMONT 
MORNING and SUNDAY EVENING 
Represented b fF Represented by 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. — WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 
THE THIRTEEN COUNTY AREA 
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Old Southern Cities Transformed 
of War Industry 


Charleston and Mobile Described in Series by 
Atlanta Journal Reporter as Typical of 
Shattered Traditions in 1943 


By Deluge 


A SERIES of Sunday articles pub- 
lished during the past few weeks in 
the Atlanta Journal, copyrighted by 
that paper and signed by Tom Ham, 
have presented a highly interesting 
picture of what war activities have 
done to some of the oldest cities in 
the South—Charleston, S. C., and Mo- 
bile, Ala. for instance. Under the 
heading “Tidal Wave of War Pros- 
perity Engulfs Proud Charleston, 
Citadel of the Past,” Mr. Ham tells 
how the whole city, on both sides of 
Broad Street, looks upon the war’s 
additions to its landscape and activ- 
ities. ; 

“Once upon a time O. Henry, a liter- 
ary caliph of Bagdad-on-the-Sub- 
way,” he wrote, “went forth to seek 
the Voice of the City, listening for a 
subtle solo that would sing the song 
of New York in a simple strain. But 
instead of a solo he heard a chorus, a 
blend of many overtones, whispers 
and roars, and concluded that no one 
voice could be the Voice of The City. 
So it is with Charleston, city of history 
and romance, in her multifarious re- 
action to this tidal wave of war pros- 
perity which has swept over her 
ancient sea wall and engulfed her, 
from the Battery to the Yard, forcing 
her into a tempo she never knew 
before. 

“For this war, as Chaucer might 
have put it, has socked old Charleston 
squarely in the puss. And Charles- 
ton, North of Broad, is crazy about it, 
and Charleston, South of Broad, isn’t 
so sure. But on both sides of Broad 
the old town is, mainly, giving its 
very all to the jobs Uncle Sam has 
assigned her, clinging passionately, if 
not too hopefully to the theorem, that 
she will emerge from the ‘duration’ 
with her old world charm intact, her 
ante-bellum virginity unsullied. 

“As to whether she will, that is in 
the laps of the gods. For behold what 
intrinsic things have been dumped 
into the bewildered lap of what was a 
dreamy old city of 71,275 souls (1940 
census) : 

“Eighty-three thousand new people 
giving her a (metropolitan area) pop- 
ulation of 182,000. 

“Some 18,000 new housing units, 
with 10,000 more booked for 1943. 

“Nearly $38,000,000 additional bank 
clearings, over 1940. 

“An increased Navy Yard payroll 
of some $40,000,000 over 1940. 

“A similar increase from industry 
of some $5,000,000. 

“An estimated 40% increase in re- 
tail business. 

“And the titanic problem of pro- 
viding housing, water, sewerage, 
transportation, schools, hospitals, etc., 
for expansion. 

“The only top-flight continental 
Navy base between Hampton Roads 
and San Diego, Charleston is going to 
town in the war effort on these vital 
fronts: 

“The Navy’s Sixth District Head- 
quarters (census unavailable). 

“The Navy Yard, which has an an- 
nounced roster of 21,000 civilian em- 
ployes (excluding service personnel) 
and will add 14,000 in 1943. 

“The Inshore Patrol Section base. 

“The Coast Guard base. 

“Stark General Hospital. 


“The Navy Hospital. 

“Port of Embarkation (Army). 

“Fort Moultrie and Harbor defense 
units. 

“Army Ordnance Dept. 

“Overseas Discharge and Replace- 
ment Depot. 

“Air Depot Training Station. 

“Charleston Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company. 

“Pittsburgh Metallurgical Company. 

“The Yard is turning out destroyers 
in 91 days now instead of 13 months, 
and is doing ‘plenty else.” That the 
Inshore Patrol Section Base and the 
Coast Guard are doing plenty of 
patroling and coast-guarding. That 
Stark General Hospital is treating 
patients; the Port of Embarkation is 
not here just to decorate the river 
and that the ways and crucibles of 
the shipyard and metal plant are not 
empty. 

“In making this tremendous transi- 
tion, in adjusting herself to the de- 
mands made on her by the war, 
dreamy old Charleston suffered re- 
current attacks of what might be called 
the screaming jitters—in a conser- 
vative form, of course. 

“There was, of course, ‘The Housing 
Problem’—and guard your tongue, sir, 
when you bring it up. The nation’s 
oldest Chamber of Commerce cites 
brave figures on it, how the problem 
was taken in stride, and there’s no 
doubt a grand job was done. But 
double the population of any town in 
so short a time and you've got beau- 
coup grief on your hands. So your 
reporter circulated among the lowly 
hunters, the seekers and finders, and 
pieced together the following jigsaw: 

“The new housing units, going up 
as fast as hammers can drive priority 
nails, are for the civilians, those em- 
ployed in war work. They are apart- 
ments, houses and single rooms, dor- 
mitories. The 5,000-odd units con- 
structed since 1940 will become 15,000 
by September. 

“Meanwhile, spare rooms, spare beds 
and shanties in the outlying industrial 
areas are at the super-saturation point. 
You hear tales of little shacks the size 
of a smoke-house renting at $40 per 
month—and snapped at. You hear 
rumors of ‘hot beds’—of cots kept 
warm by three shifts of workmen, 
sleeping eight-hour tricks and then 
vacating for the next chap, but they’re 
hard to run down. 

“The new housing units, as said, are 
for the civilians. The service men 
and their families, with no quarters 
built for them, are on their own—on 
the mercy of the town. And the mercy 
of the town has risen bravely, for the 
most part, to the task of taking in the 
plenty-odd thousands of them. 

“Yea, Charleston’s storied ‘S.O.B.’s’ 
have even put out the welcome mat, 
in a conservative, not too flagrant sort 
of way, to take them into the mansions 
of the Battery, the ones with their 
shoulders turned to the street. 

“For the benefit of those who came 
in late, it might be well to explain 
about those S. O. B.’s. An S. O. B. 
in Charleston is one of the town’s 
elite. The abbreviation is for ‘South 
of Broad,’ parish of St. Michael’s 
(1752—George Washington worshipped 


here.) Since the good year Time Im- 
memorial, when St. Philip’s Church 
was taken, riblike, from the side of 
old St. Michael’s, Broad Street has 
been the line of demarcation, the 
social equator, the Fifty-Four-Forty- 
or-Fight. 

“Hence, unto this day, by free ad- 
mission on both sides of the tracks, 
one who dwells ‘South of Broad’ is, 
by virtue of that address, an S. O. B. 
and one of the elect—while one who 
lives north of that latitude may or 
may not be gentry, but must be judged 
by demeanor rather than geography. 

“It was a hard thing at first on 
many of the S. O. B.’s, to think of 
throwing open their shrinelike man- 
sions to ‘paying guests.’ Here George 
Washington and the Marquis de 
LaFayette had supped beneath tap- 
estried walls and on golden chairs. 
On this very mantel the Father of His 
Country leaned, then strolled out on 
the very flagstones that still wander 
through this formal garden. Belike, 
he paused under this very same mag- 
nolia and admired the musical foun- 
tain. 

“Forsooth, one hears of lonely hold- 
outs even yet cloistered in their cas- 
tles, to whom there was and is no 
war other than ‘the late unpleasant- 
ness’ (1861) and to whom the arrival 
of outlanders on this cherished soil is 
anathema. One hears of them but 
can’t track them down. I doubt 
there’s a corporal’s guard of them. 

“For the most part—a reliable source 
tells me more than 90 per cent—the 
S. O. B.’s have opened the creaking 
old gates. In a conservative way, of 
course. 

“But if Miss So-and-So of the original 
So-and-So’s (1701) should call and 
say that a Mr. What’s-His-Name, a 
young gentleman of culture and 
pleasant manner, has arrived in 
Charleston for Naval duty and is in 
need of suitable quarters—well—it 
might be arranged. At any rate, let 
the gentleman call, and—who knows? 

“Don’t let me be too harsh. If the 
S. O. B.’s are going to have ‘guests,’ 
they want gentlemen guests, and who 
can blame them, being gentlefolk 
themselves? Not I. 

“I'm talking about the old places 
down toward the Battery, where the 
Navy and Army have taken over the 
great and swank Hotel Fort Sumter 
for headquarters. The boys try to get 
as close to their work as possible. 

“The prices—for there must be the 
sordid commercial angle to transac- 
tions involving living quarters—are 
not always in keeping with the sacri- 
ficial spirit. One hears of a one-room- 
and-kitchenette job with a back en- 
trance going at $85 per month; of a 
condensed Lilliputian apartment at 
$25 per week; of one furnished room 
and adjoining bath at $50 per month. 

“Many of the old places, however, 
have carved the hole to fit the peg. 
There’s the Villa Margherita, swank 
resort hotel, smack on the Battery, 
an Italian Renaissance job with fluted 
Corinthian columns, indoor swimming 
pool, sunken garden and antique gold 
furniture dating back to before Adam. 
La Belle Margherita, closing her eyes 
to the pre-1942 era when her rooms 
went as high as $50 per throw per 


day to pilgrims, has whacked the 
tariff down as low as one buck a 
to the boys in blue, without meals g 
course. At $30 to $60 a month @, 
listed man and officer occupy beautify 
rooms, sharing a bath in between, 

“There were other proble of 
course. There was the matter of ey. 
tending water mains and sewers 
power, transportation, each with j, 
high hurdles of priority and red tape 
Service and civilian leaders pitcha 
in, rolled up their sleeves and too 
bull after bull by the horns. A com, 
mittee was formulated to hustle 
the priority applications, and, mister 
it Functioned with a capital F. Ty 
Navy became Charleston and Charles, 
ton became the Navy, so closely dij 
the interests interlock. 

“Water pipe was found, prioritig 
and delivered. The bus fleet was sky. 
rocketed from 29 to 109, the Navy 
letting Carolina Power have some 4 
of its own haulers to take care ¢ 
passengers that no longer numbered 
less than 6,000,000 annually, but ove 
25,000,000. 

“Schools went into double session 
overflowed into nearby buildings, } 
one Cooper River District, whit 
schools with a normal capacity ¢ 
2,412 found 4,616 pupils on the rolk 
Movements are under way for addi. 
tional buildings to handle the colossd 
increase expected next year, when th 
Navy Yard expands again, bringin 
in more families. 

“Then there was the problem ¢ 
feeding the fives of thousands. No 
merely, of obtaining the extra loaves 
and fishes to go around, but of serv. 
ing them. Super-cafeterias on th 
spot care for the civilian personnel ¢/ 
most of the centers, but thousands ¢ 
officers and enlisted men, of bot 
Army and Navy, were merely give 
their “subsistence” and allowed t 
eat where they could buy it. Afte 
all, Uncle Sam couldn’t solve all ; 
man’s problems. 

“What about after the war? Wil 
the picture return to ‘normal?’ Wi 
the boom deflate—poof!—like | that! 
Will the houses that Government jac 
built become ghost towns at her out 
skirts, and the fount of dollars dy 
up? Will the hustle and bustle de 
away and the old way of life com 
back? 

“One man’s guess, on those que: 
tions, is another man’s poison. By 
from where I sit, peering over a gal 
den wall, sunk in a downtown bw: 
nessman’s office chair, leaning over: 
labor foreman’s table and gazing ove 
one of Pasquale’s cups-a-coffee, ti 
composite reply goes about like this 

“There'll always be a Navy Yar- 
whether as great as now, no one ¢@ 
really hope—but anyway, a Nay 
Yard. Then there are the other i 
stallations, new, but permanent. Av 
merchant ships—they’ll always ne 
the shipyards and drydocks. 
when the people move out of the ot! 
lying housing developments, the ¢i 
itself will unsaturate, and those Wi 
now pack the downtown dwelling 
will move out to them, finding th 
the additional room they so bad 
need. And then— 


“When the lights go on again there 
be ships—many ships and many flag 
and much cotton and lumber # 
things to load out. Perhaps right} 
Charleston considers herself the } 
of the universe of the future, as 4 
South, last frontier of the New Wo 
nears its era of commercial adultho 
Her trade route maps, with do 
lines to every major port under ¢ 
sun, show her conclusively to be 
logical partner of them all, the © 
plement of each and every one.” — 

As to Mobile, another 
stronghold of tradition and soc 
now the centre of great naval 


(Continued on page 52) 
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to the 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


In the name of a friendship that dates from 
the inception of the SNPA, the management and 
staff of EDITOR & PUBLISHER take pleasure 
in wishing the officers and membership of that 
great organization many more years of fruitful 
service to the newspaper craft of the South. May 
your next 40 years be as happy as those which 


have marked the first four decades of your history. 
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Old Southern Cities 
Transformed by War 


continued from page 50 





shipbuilding activity, Mr. Hay wrote, 
.in part, thus: 

“No helpless fluff of fluttery ante- 
bellum femininity is Ole Mist’is 
Mobile. There is in her none of the 
squeamishness, the swoonishness of 
the shriek-at-a-mouse type gal. Nor 
is she the aloof and haughty brand, 
loath to soil her gloves with gun- 
powder. Rather, she struck me as an 
extremely capable, if inundated, old 
dame—the kind who stood at their 
menfolks’ elbows and loaded the 
muskets, and boiled up the salt from 
the smokehouse floor. The kind who, 
instead of shrieking with charming 
helplessness, would grab up a stick of 
Stovewood and beat the mouse’s 
brains out. 

“The trouble is, there’ve been just 
too many mice for the Ole Mist’is to 
sock all at once. And thereon hangs 
a tale of many woes. 

“It isn’t all grief; of course not. You 
wouldn’t call a quadrupled pay roll 
(from $35,000,000 annually to $150,000,- 
000) a calamity by any means, nor a 
doubling of local trade. But since 
Mobile signed up with Uncle Sam on 
the Production Front, and thereby 
swelled virtually overnight from a 
take-it-easy town of 115,000 to a rip- 
snorting city of 200,000, she has run 
some fancy temperatures. 

“But what can you expect in the 
way of mastication from a city that 
has bitten off such a monstrous hunk 
of war activity in two brief, galloping 
years? 

“Look at the way she’s chewing in 
her fourfold program of (1) Ships, 
(2) Planes, (3) Aluminum, and (4) 
Essential Supplies: 

“1. The Alabama Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Company and the Gulf 
Shipbuilding Corporation, with 36,- 
000 employes launching cargo and 
combat vessels at the rate of one 
every five days. 

“2. Brookley Field, vast-acred, 

multi-million-dollar Southeastern Air 
Depot of the Army Air Corps, where 
15,000 (conservative, official figures) 
civilian employes, plus service person- 
nel, repair, overhaul and keep ’em fly- 
ing. 
“3. The Aluminum Ore Company 
(Alcoa) plant, largest of three in the 
nation, where an army of men and 
women are converting South American 
bauxite into vital alumina on a scale 
that cannot be revealed. 

“4. And the roaring port of supply 
embarkation for the ships of Shangri- 
La, backed up by countless machine 
shops, foundries, jobbers, naval stores 
factors, lumber and textile mills of 
the area, all of them scrapping tooth 
and claw to keep things humming. 

“There are other things. There is 
the Glider School, where Army air- 
men are trained to fly mantoting kites. 
Then there are installations and some 
additional functions of both Army and 
Navy which one doesn’t discuss in 
newspapers. 

“The Alabama Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company, sprawled the mile- 
and-a-half length and the quarter- 
mile breadth of Pinto Island in Mobile 
Bay, is a roaring hornet’s nest. 

“Formerly a repair yard, Addsco 
was building only two ships at the 
time war broke out; today she is 
building many, and until the other day 
when Tampa strove and brought forth 
a giant she was turning out the big- 
gest vessels on the gulf coast. She 
draws her labor from 48 states, trains 
them in her own schools and pays 
them a cool million dollars a week. 
She is not yet through expanding. 

“Not so large but just as busy is 


Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation, at 
Chickasaw, which flies the Army- 
Navy “E” on her mast. Not strictly 
a war baby, Gulf has been here for 
years, though not always buzzing. 

“As to Brookley Field, the censor- 
ship is jealous. About all that can be 
said officially is that it covers “more 
than 100 acres,” that among its 15,000 
civilians are many women mechanics, 
that it has 20 subdepots over four 
Southern states and that it works 24 
hours a day maintaining the Army’s 
planes. 

“As to the Aluminum Ore Company, 
the Port, the two great paper mills 
and other centers of activity, they 
were here before the war, and the 
problems there were merely the step- 
ping up of production. Which is not 
to minimize their part in the show at 
all, but to narrow the field for the 
purpose of discussion. Boil the situa- 
tion down, and you find the shipyards 
and Brookley Field are the outstand- 
ing ‘antalettes.’ And those three have 
set the city reeling through a maze 
of almost endless problems. 

“It’s like this: Here came some 
85,000 new people, roaring into a 
placid old never-in-a-hurry seaport 
town. And lo, instead of 115,000 souls 
there now were 200,000. 

“Mobile, proud of her spacious old 
white-columned, azalea-decked Co- 
lonial mansions and her picturesque 
French-flavored town houses with 
delicate “iron lace” dating back to 
Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de 
Beinville, almost overnight became 
known as a hell hole of housing! The 
Sieur turned over in his grave. He 
got up at night and walked the streets 
with the house-hunters, up Eslava and 
down Dauphin, up Conception and 
down the Rue Royale, clanking his 
chains. Mon Dieu! What happened 
to his beloved Fort Louis de la Mobile 
shouldn’t happen to a Dogpatch! 

“Here, there, everywhere, on vacant 
lots and fields and creek banks sprang 
up trailer camps, tent colonies, shanty 
towns—sanitation zero. A mighty 
stench arose in the Frenchman’s spec- 
tral nose. 

“Not that Mobile just let it come 
without trying to cope with it. Nay, 
Mobile called all hands on deck and 
strove mightily. Gulf Shipbuilding 
threw up several hundred prefabricat- 
ed houses on its own. Private contrac- 
tors rushed into the breach and built 
feverishly—till they butted up against 
the inevitable Materials Situation. 
The Government rolled in trailers and 
launched great housing projects—in- 
dividual dwellings, apartments, dor- 
mitories—all over the town. But those 
things take time, and the workers 
poured in faster, and the tawdry 
colonies spread... . 

“Families of five and six to a rented 
tent, living on a dirt floor, with neither 
running water nor sewerage nor elec- 
tricity—family income $150 a week. 
Whites, Cajans, Negroes, many of 
them accustomed to better things, 
others just in from the brush ‘where 
they use possums for yard dogs’ . 
they swarmed in to take the big 
money jobs . . . ‘fifty bucks a week 
and they learn you how to weld.’... 
Grapes of War. 

“The call went out for rooms to 
rent, and more 100ms. Newspapers, 
radio and the Junior League went to 
bat on a city-wide program urging 
the adoption of ‘war guests,’ selling 
the idea of opening up unused rooms 
in the old mansions. It was a revolu- 
tionary idea, of course, but the Lea- 
guers set the example themselves. 
They made it fashionable, the thing to 
do, and many an old magnolia-shaded 
home is now the antique four-poster 
roost of an orchestra leader turned 
expediter, a bond salesman turned 
leaderman. 

“There were some tough cases, of 
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course, and the Leaguers could tell 
some stories if they would—which 
they won’t. But you hear of be- 
jeweled dowagers (my informant 
called them ‘old barnacles’), besieged 
for weeks in their lonely 12-room cas- 
tles, horrified at the thought of yield- 
ing this hallowed threshold to a pay- 
ing roomer—then in a burst of sacri- 
ficial fervor yielding gloriously, and 
hitting the sawdust trail, throwing 
their doors ajar and taking in a whole 
war guest. 

“After all, one must do one’s bit. 

“It must be said, though, that many 
opened more than one room. The 
campaign resulted in victory, if not a 
complete rout. And rates charged are 
not excessive, in view of circum- 
stances, 

“And now—what about after the 
war?’ How will Mobile emerge from 
it? Are her industries permanent or 
will they fold their tents and leave 
her a ghost town, with only another 
nightmare to paste away in her scrap- 
book? Mobile, of course, is wonder- 
ing about that a lot. But she is think- 
ing along these lines: 

“Provided, of course, that the world 
holds together in a reasonably ac- 
curate facsimile of a sphere, her nor- 
mal industries will go on grinding. 
People need lots of paper, and many 
a kitchen will be in the market for 
aluminum ‘when that is available 
again. 

“As to Brookley Field, Mobile feels 
that the Army Air Corps will always 
keep it going, what with the world 
sprouting wings. And if the Army 
doesn’t use it all maybe it can be 
converted. There’s going to be a 
heap of flying after this war. 

“Then the shipyards; she doesn’t 
expect them to go full blast, but she 
figures she’ll get her share of the ship- 
building when the passenger and trade 
lines go catching up with their work 
and the ships will sail again. And 
the shipyards sort of tie in with the 
harbor, and there— 

“There lies Mobile’s future, as well 
as her history.” 


War Has Given South 
“Industrial Revolution” 


continued from page 6 








of the development of industry in the 
Southeast. 

“Our great need the country over, 
and in the South and West particu- 
larly,” Mr. Lilienthal wrote last year, 
“is to use the full capacity of our 
human and natural resources. The 
more productive we are, the sooner 
we can win the war. After the war, 
our economic order must run nearer 
full capacity than it ever has before, 
so that we may have full employment 
and a really high standard of living. 
Regional rate equalities are one big 
barrier standing in the way of these 
achievements. 

“In our efforts in TVA to try to be 
of help in clearing the way so that 
this regional may contribute more 
abundantly to national wealth and in- 
come, we have encountered this bar- 
rier time after time. Then we found 
that in similar fashion, it affected 
other interior regions, such as the 
Southwest and trans-Mississippi area. 
TVA has issued reports to the Presi- 
dent on the matter, and these Congress 
has published. In a number of 
speeches at points in the Midwest, 
Southwest, and Southeast, I have cited 
specific cases to illustrate the denial 
of economic opportunity that results, 
the cases being drawn from all of the 
interior regions similarly affected. 
Last Autumn, we sent A.D. Spotts- 
wood of our technical staff to testify 
at the Indianapolis hearings of the 
1.C.C. What follows is largely based 
on his testimony there. 


“The South and West, the greaj 
producing regions for agricultural 
commodities and raw materials, wijj 
have to become more industralized 
than they now are before the country 
can reach maximum national produce. 
tion and full employment. That is be. 
cause we have too much of thi 
like cotton and wheat, but never have 
enough of manufactured goods, 

“The rate inequality is a holdover 
from the past. But its effects are ever 
present. The burden is especi 
aggravated when Southern and West. 
ern manufacturers must cross the 
Ohio or Mississippi to find buyers 
for then the inequality of rates acts 
as protective tariff favoring the manu. 
facturer North and East of these rivers 
and handicapping the manufacturer 
South and West of them. 

“The handicap is real and it is 
large. It is true that it frequently 
amounts to a small fraction of the 
final retail price, but this small frac. 
tion is often great enough to cause 
great contraction of profits and wages, 

New Enterprise the Hope 

“In conclusion, the _ traditional 
method of alleviating rate handicaps 
by piecemeal adjustment is not ad- 
equate. Piecemeal adjustment in- 
variably favors the large enterprise 
over the small. Furthermore, it can 
move to correct only after specific 
damage has occurred. You cannot, 
of course, show damage to unbom 
enterprises, even if it is intolerable 
inequality in freight rates that keeps 
them from being born. New enter- 
prise is our nation’s hope for the 
future, and the dynamic force of its 
unprecedented past. 

“Contrary to the oft-repeated claim 
that high costs of providing service 
require high rates in the South and 
West, studies put in the record by the 
experts of the I.C.C. conclude that 
average costs in the South and West 
are, if anything, a little lower than 
those in the rate-favored region. This 
and other evidence on the record 
fortify us in the hope that the even- 
tual decision will be one favorable to 
the national objective of greater pro- 
ductivity via greater equality of 
economic opportunity among the 
regions.” 

The Change Has Happened 

Whatever the eventual outcome of 
the present case for equalized freight 
rates may be, the present fact is that 
the South is accomplishing its own 
industrial revolution. The 13 states 
embraced within the S.N.P.A. territory 
will not be the same kind of places 
after the war that they were in 1939. 
Industry has come to many com- 
munities which had been strangers 
to it since the Civil War, and a lot of 
it has come to stay. Even the plants 
now making ammunition may be 
converted after the war to the manu- 
facture of commodities not now known 
to the consumer market, for the re- 
search advocated by Mr. Morrell has 
not been entirely neglected either by 
Southern industries or Southem 
educators. 

No profound study of politics of 
economics is needed to learn that 
these States, once called America’s 
Number One problem by President 
Roosevelt, are fighting their way out 
of the “problem” class. Their emer- 
gence will create new problems, both 
for the South and the rest of the 
United States, but it can be expected 
that the courage, the enterprise, 
the traditional American spirit that 
lives strongest in this part of the 
Union will meet and conquer them. 
The revolution that is going on 
Dixie is not the kind that destroys 
what exists. It is the kind that 
creates new wealth and new oppor 
tunities for people who have had 
too little of either. 
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